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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 



The Author is gratified to find that the present Work has been received with increasing favour in 

proportion as it has been studied. The Krst Edition was published in 1828 ;— it consisted of onlj 1500 

copies, and nearly seven years elapsed before another ediUon was demanded in this country. In Maich 

1835, however, a Second Edition, of 3000 copies, was published, which was bought up in four months. 

In August 1835, a Third Edition (stereotyped) was published, in 12mo ; and the present is the Fourth 

EdJUon, in a. new and cheaper fonn, which has also been stereotyped. Three editions have been 

printed in the United States of America, a translation in French has appeared in Paris, another ifl 

Swedish at Stockholm ; and the Author has just received, from Germany, an application Vor the most 

recent corrections, with a view to a translation into the language of that country. The present edition 

hang the fourth, is named « The People's Editiok," and is sold at Oke Shihiwo akd Sixpence! 

It should be ordered under this name, otherwise the more expensive book may be sent at the price of 

four shillings. 

Edikburoh, 12iA Stptemher 1835. 



The first impression of "The People's Edition," consisting of 2000 copies, was pubUshed in October 

The second impression, consisting of 6000 copies, was published in NoTember 1836. 
The third impiesnon, also consisting of 6000 copies, was published on the 1st January 1836. 
The fourth hnpression, also consisting of 6000 copies, was published on the 1st March 1836 
The fifth impression, also consisting of 6000 copies, was published on the 1st August 1836 
Tlie sixth impession. conateting of 10,000 copies, was published on 10th October 1837 
The seventh impression, consisting of 5000 copies, was published on 1st January 1839 
•'^Tifjn."^** 7T^ inipression. and it consists of 6000 copies. Itis offered to the "'xhe People.- 
w,ih the author's grateful acWledgments for the spirited mamier in which they have me "if^^- 
deavour to bring the work withm the compass of their pecuniary resources. m« au en 

^ aU to 10,M0 cop^ had been pubhshed in the United States. Besides these, there appeared^f 

^Tl' f J- "^ f ? -^ abndgment of the work for the use of famiUes and schools. l^^,t 

p«»ted at Edmhnrgh m 1838. The work, moreover, has been translated and published iTo^ZZ 

■*f ^Ti ^ fn;«™«t««ce8 afford an additional proof of the interest taken in the work wone 
oaloalatea for pnUio instmotian. 

With a view to depredate the merits of the work, the assertion has been made, in various «..»,»»» < 
Aat its eitensive circulation has been owing chiefly to contributions made from the Hend«^ 
Bequest, to enable the Author to lower it. price. The statement is unfound^ Mr H«^«^ 
Trustees have contributed nothing towarfs the expense of « The People'sEditiS" ^*"^*^ * 

Another report is current— that the sales have been made chieflv tn th» !<>>»,.,..<- i 
^e. This also is untrue :^An edition in 12mo h«i run ty.:^^Tf2^^^^ 

Published in June 1828, price 6s. ... g nnpressions .- 

March 1836, price Cs. ....*!'.'* 1500 copies. 
N.B.-.Mr Henderson's Trustees contributed t^wards'reducinir the nrice J^^^ "" 
2000 copies of this edition to 2s. 6d. The Author reduced^he Jrice of 

the remainmg 1000 to 48L without any compensation. 
August 1836, price 4s. ... 

' ^l^!!^Tf '' ^T''"'' *° consideration of th^ price beiig peiman'ently "" 

reduced to 4s., paid L.22, 2s. towards the expense of the stfi^type plaS 
for this edition, and L.20 for advertising ; but they did not pay Ly part 
of the expense of settmg the types, of paper, or of printhiir. 
November 1835, price 4s. . *- o 

March 1836, price 4s. ..'.**'• * Y^ — 

October 1836, price 4a . ^^^ — 

^ 3000 — 

^otal, l%p00 copiei. 

These ftct» shew that the middle and upper classes of sodetv k^» t.V«n .♦ i ^ 
mi in the work, in proportion to their numbers, as^e P^ef- ^^ " ^^^ " 






ADVERTISEMENT. 



Dr £lli»UMi, in )^ jltasan Fhysiology, Put 11., p. B89, observes, <* It is gmtly to be lamentri 
tbat Gall's octavo work is not translated ; and I am certain that the l(^;acj left bj a Scotch gentk 
man to aid Phrenology could not hare been laid out to half the advantage in any other way than in pub- 
lishing a cheap translation of it. Pure om were the motives of <Ae gentlemen eninuted to fulfil Ae wuket 
ff the tinted bequeather^ m pmbliihmg werke ^ iheir own, I am convinced that they would have doae 
fiff better In publishing the wrltinp «f (be founder before any thing elsej^^writlngs so eloquent fltf 
«on?lncing» and so divested of speculation^ so ovenrMniiig in proo6, that their translation woo^ 
ha?e formed the surest fbundatieos for a universal conviction of the truth of Phrenology.** 

These remarks appeared after the ftcts b«lbre stated, in xegani to the extent to which Mr Hende^ 
sen's Trustees nad contiibuted towaids the expense of this work, had been published. The chai]ge 
contained in them admits of a bfief anawer. It is founded in enor. Mr Henderson's Trustees ptdd 
seveml soms to sustain the Phrenological Journal^ at a time when its circulation did not cover tht 
OKyK^nses of paper and printing ; but which aid was voluntarily relinquished by the pcopcieton of 
ikt Journal^ whenever its dreulation yielded n sum that covered these chai^ges. In no other aenae 
have they '' pubiiahed warks of their own," at tho expense of his funds. Aid was given to the pre- 
sent work (to the limited extont before apeetiledX in consequence of Mr Henderson^s special request, 
quoted in the next page, that they should *^ print and publish one or more editions'' of the Constdo- 
tion of Man " in a cheap form, so ^ to be easily purchased by the more intelligent individuals of tke 
poorer classes and Mechanics' Institutions, &c." As soon as it was ascertained that even this wo^ 
coukl be produced and sold without loss, in a cheap form, I made no farther demands on them for ih» 
expenses of printing it 



£piKBURQB^ lit October 1840. 
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HENDERSON BEQUEST. 



Ok 27tih May 1829, the late W. R. Henderson, Esq. younger of Warriston and Eildon Hall, executed 
a deed of settlement, by which he conveyed to certain trustees such funds as he should die possessed 
of; and, in the event of his dying without leaving children, he appointed them to pay certain legacies 
and annuities to individual friends, and gave the following instructions regarding the application of the 
residue of his funds. 

** And, lastly, the whole residue of my means and estate shall, after answering the purposes above 
written, be applied by my said trustees in whatever manner they may judge best for the advancement 
and diffusion of the science of Phrenology, and the practical application thereof in particular; giving hereby 
and committing to my said trustees, the most full and unlimited power to manage and dispose of the said 
residue, in whatever manner shall appear to them best suited to promote the ends ui view: Declaring, 
tliat if I had less confidence in my trustees, I would make it imperative on them to print and publish 
one or more editions of an ' Essay on the Constitution of Man considered in Relation to External Ob- 
jects, by George Combe,* in a cheap form, so as to be easily purchased by the more intelligent indivi- 
duals of the poorer classes, and Mechanics' Institutions, &c. ; but that I consider it better only to 
f equest their particular attention to tliis suggestion, and to leave them quite at liberty to aa as circum- 
stances may seem to them to render expedient ; seeing that the state of the country, and things impossi- 
ble to foresee, may make what would be of unquestionable advantage now, not advisable at some future 
period of time. But if my decease shall happen before any material change affecting this subject, I 
request them to act agreeably to my suggestion. And I think it proper here to declare, that I dispose 
of the residue of my property in the above manner, not from my being carried away by a transient fit 
of enthusiasm, but from a deliberate, calm, and deep-rooted conviction, that notlilng whatever hitherto 
known can operate so powerfully to the improvement and happiness of mankind, as the knowledge and 
practical adoption of the principles disclosed by Phrenology, and particularly of those which are de- 
veloped in tlie Essay on the Constitution of Man, above mentioned." 

?/Ir Henderson having died on 29th May 1832, his trustees, after realising his funds, assigned a sum 
for publishing an edition of the present work, consisting of two thousand copies, at the price of two 
shillings and sixpence per copy. This was considerably below the cost of production. The publica- 
tion took place in March 1835, and before the end of May the whole copies were bought up — chieily 
by t4ie class of persons for whom Mr Henderson had intended it, the greatest sales having taken place 
in Glasgow, Dundee, Dunfermline, and other manufacturing. towns in Scotland, and in Mancliester 
and similar towns in England. A separate and finer impression of one thousand copies, taken from 
the same types as the Henderson Edition, was bought up at the price of four shillings, between May 
and August, and the demand for the work continues unabated. 

Mr Henderson's trustees, with every wish to continue to aid the circulation of the work by reducing 
the price, have not the means of doing so. The only sum, at present, applicable by them to the ad- 
vancement of Phrenology, is that remaining annually after payment of the legacies and annuities ; and 
from all the annuitants being alive, and likely to live for mjiny years, its amount is so small that the 
edition of March 1835 anticipated the surplus of two years. Their means being thus limited, the trus- 
tees were under the necessity of circumscribing their contribution towards the expenses of the third 
edition to a very small sum ; and in consequence, it continues to be sold in one volume 12mo, consist- 
ing of three hundred and eighty.two pages, at four shillings. This price, however, is much too high to 
admit of an extensive purchase of the work by the operative classes; for, assuming their average annual 
income to be fifty pounds (an estimate above rather than below the truth), a book at one shilling would 
bear the same proportion to their means of purchase that one at ten shillings would do to a class whose 
income was five hundred pounds per annum. From overlooking this obvious fact, and observing 
that the operatives do not purchase books on moral and intellectual science, the inference is unjustly 
drawn that they have no natural taste for them. One result of this conviction has been, that when- 
e"ver works have been got up by the higher and middle classes for the instruction of the people, such 
subjects have been carefully avoided. The Library of Useful Knowledge, the Penny Magazine, aa4 
almost all the cheap weekly publications, with tlie exception of Chambers's Edinburgh Journal, might br 
referred to as examples ; and even Lord Brougham, the great patron of the education of the people, ha* 
b«eD misled so far by the popular opinion, as to have published the first volume of a Treatise on Natural 



Ti HENDERSON BEQUEST. 

Theology, containing less than one-half of the quantity of type in the present volume, at eight shillings, 
a sum quite beyond the means of the mass of British operatives. In like manner, the trustees of the late 
Earl of Bridgewater, with the munificent donation of eight thousand pounds at their Command, for diffus- 
ing a knowledge of Natural Thedlogy, have so managed its application, that they have procured the pub- 
lication of eight different treatises at actually higher prices than would have been charged, had boo^- 
seUers themselves brought them forward as speculations of their own ; whereas, by producing one 
able and comprehensive work, at a cheap rate, they might have insured its wide diffusion among that 
class of the community which stands most in need of instruction, but which has the smallest means of 
purchasing expensive books. These facts appear to prove, either that they and Lord Brougham do 
not consider Natural Theology as a fit subject for the instruction of the people, or that they doubt the 
people's inclination to be so instructed. The first proposition cannot be seriously maintained ; and the 
second, when examined, is found not to rest on any stable foundation. 

One important effect of the sale of two thousand copies of the present work at the price of two shilling* 
and sixpence, within two months, is to shake the above-mentioned prepossession to the foundation ; be- 
cause it appears to show that the operative classes do take an interest in works on ethical subjects, and 
ttre disposed to study them extensively and with avidity, if only placed within their reach. Impressed with 
this conviction, the Author has ventured to publish the present edition, in a form resembling tliat of the 
most popular Magazines, and at One Shilling and Sixpence per copy, a price corresponding in some de- 
gree with the pecuniary resources of the class for whom it is intended. To distinguish it from the thiri 
:t is named The People's Edition. 

If the sale shall be extensive, the benefit of the example will not be lost to the people. On a ret- 
so nable computation, their numbers, compared with those of the middle and higher classes, are as seven 
nr eight to one. In publishing books, the limited sale is the great cause of a high price ; in so much 
:hat if one thousand copies of a work cost one hundred pounds, the retail price of each copy would be 
^xed at six shillings by the publisher, who is taught by experience that this rate id necessary to his 
.wdemnification ; whereas, if he were insured of a demand for eight thousand copies, he could a^rd to 
nel the book at three shillings per copy, with an equal profit to himself. The people therefore may 
command a supply of literature of eJmost every description, by patronising it in proportion t-j their 
numbers, when brought within the limits of their pecuniary resources. 

Ut October 1835. 
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Tm Woik would not hare b^eii piesented to the Public, had I not believed that it contains Tiewi of 
t)M constittttion, condidon, and prospects of Man, which deserve attention ; but these, I trust, are nol 
osbered forth with any thing approaching to a presumptuous spuit. I lay no claim to originality ci 
conception. My first notions of the natural laws were derived from a manuscript work of Dr Spurs. 
heim, with the perusal of which I was honoured in 1824, and which was afterwards published under 
the title of " A Sketch of the Natural Laws of Man, by G. Spurzheim, M.D." A comparison of the 
text of it with that of the following pages, will show to what extent I am indebted to my late excellent 
and lamented master and friend for my ideas on the subject. All my inquiries and meditations since 
bavo impressed me more and more with a conviction of their importance. The materials employed lie 
open to all. Taken separately, I would hardly say that a new truth has been presented in the follow- 
ing work. The parts have nearly all been admitted and employed again and again, by writers on 
morals, from the time of Socrates down to the present day. In this respect, there is nothing new 
under the sun. The only novelty in this work respects the relations which acknowledged truths hold 
to each other. PJyncal laws of nature, affecting our physical condition, as well as regulating the whole 
material system of the universe, are universally acknowledged to exist, and constitute the elements of 
natural philosophy and chemical science : Physiologists, medical practitioners, and all who take medical 
aid, admit the existence of organic laws : And the sciences of government, l^slation, education, indeed 
our whole train of conduct through life, proceed upon the admission of laws in morals. Accordingly, 
the laws of nature «have formed an interesting subject of inquiry to philosophers of all ages ; but, so far 
as I am aware, no author has hitherto attempted to point out, in a systematic form, the relations be- 
tween those laws and the constitution of Man ; which must, nevertheless, be done, before our know- 
ledge of them can be beneficially applied. Dr Spurzheim, in his *' Philosophical Principles of Phrenology," 
adverted to the independent operation of the several natural laws, and pointed out some of the conse- 
quences of this doctrine, but without entering into detailed elucidations. The great object of the fol- 
lowing Treatise is to exhibit several of the most important natural laws, and their relations and 
consequences, with a view to the improvement of education, and the regulation of individual and national 
conduct. 

But although my purpose is practical, a theory of Mind forms an essential element in the execution 
of the plan. Without it, no comparison can be instituted between the natural constitution of man and 
external objects. Phrenology appears to me to be the clearest, most complete, and best supportet 
system of Human Nature, which has hitherto been taught ; and I have assumed it as the basis of this 
work. But the practical value of the views to be unfolded does not depend entirely on Phrenology. 
The latter, as a theory of Mind, is itself valuable, only in so far as it is a. just expositioti of what previ- 
ously existed in human nature. We are physical, organic, and moral beings, acting under the sanction 
of general laws, whether the connection of different mental qualities with particular portions of the 
brain, as taught by Phrenology, be admitted or denied. Individuals, under the impulse of passion, or 
by the direction of intellect, will hope, fear, wonder, perceive, and act, whether the degree in which 
they habitually do so be ascertainable by the means which it points out or not. In so far, therefore, as 
this work treats of the known qualities of Man, it may be instructive even to those. who contemn Phre- 
nology as unfounded ; while it can prove useful to none, if the doctrines which it unfolds shall be found 
not to be in accordance with the principles of human nature, by whatever system these may be ex- 
pounded. 

Some individuals object to all mental philosophy as useless, and argue, that, as Mathematics, Che< 
mistry, and Botany, have become great sciences, without the least reference to the faculties by means 
of which they are cultivated, so Morals, Religion, Legislation, and Political Economy, have existed, 
luive been improved, and may continue to advance, with equal success, without any help from the 
philosophy of mind. Such objectors, however, should consider that lines, circles, and triangles — earths, 
alkalis, and acids — and also corollas, stamens, pistils, and stigmas, are objects which exist independently 
of the mind, and may be investigated by the application of the mental powers, in ignorance of the con- 
stitution of the faculties themselves — just as we may practise archery without studying the anatomy of 
the hand ; whereas the objects of moral and political philosophy are the qualities and actions of tbt 

nd itself: These objects have no existence independently of mind; and they can no more be systt^ 
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natically or sdendficaUx uiderstood without the knowledge of mental phflotophy, than optics can be 
cttltiTated as a science in ignorance of the stnictiire and modes of action of the eye. 

I have endeavoured to avoid religious eontroversy. *' The object of Moral Philosophy/' says Mr 
Stewart, " is to ascertain the general rules of a wise and virtuous conduct in life, m so far as these 
rules may be discovered by the unassisted light of nature ; that is, by an examination of the principles 
of the human constitution, and of the circumstances in which man is placed.*'* By following this 
method of inquiry, Dr Hutcheson, Dr Adam Smith, Dr Reid, Mr Stewart, and Dr Thomas Browa, 
have, in succession, produced highly interesting and instructive works on Moral Science ; and the 
present Treatise is a humble attempt to pursue the same plan, with the aid of the new lights afforded 
by Phrenology. J confine my observations exclusively to Man as he eidsts in the present world, and 
beg that, in perusing the subsequent pages, this explanation may be constantly kept in view. In 
consequence of forgetting it, my language has occasionally been misapprehended^ and my objects mis- 
represented. When I speak of man's highest interest, for example, I uniformly refer to man as he 
exists in this world ; but as the same God presides over both the temporal and the eternal interests 
of the human race, it seems to me demonstrably certain, that what is conducive to the one, will in no 
instance impede the other, but will in general be favourable to it also. This work, however, does not 
directly embrace the interests of eternity. These belong to the department of theology, and demand a 
different line of investigation : I confine myself exclusively to philosophy. 

Since the First Edition of this work appeared, on 9th June 1828, additional attention has been paid 
to the study of the laws of Nature, and their importance has been more generally recognised. In " A 
Discourse on the Studies of tlie University, by Adam Sedgwick, M. A., ^c." of which a third edition 
was published at Cambridge in 1834, the author remarks, that *' we are justified in saying, that, in 
the moral as in the physical world, God seems to govern by general laws." '* I am not now," says he. 
** contending for the doctrine of moral necessity ; but I do affirm, that the moral government of God 
is by general laws, and that it is our bounden duty to study these laws, and, as far as we can, to tuni 
them to account." " If there be a superintending Providence, and if his will be manifested by general 
laws operating both on the physical and moral world, then must a violation of these laws be a viola- 
tion of his will, and be pregnant with inevitable misery." *' Nothing can, in the end* be expedient for 
man, except it be subordinate to those laws the Author of Nature has thought fit to impress on his 
moral and physical creation." *Mn.the end, high principle and sound policy will be found in the 
strictest harmony with each other." 

These are precisely the views which it is the object of the present work to enforce ; and it is gratify- 
ing to me to see them so ably and eloquently recommended to the attention of the students of the 
University of Cambridge. 

* Ontitnes of Moral Phikksophy, p. 1* 



EoiNBUBOB, 7th August \SB5, 
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Faoe 21) column I, line 54, deiete prove and readlead to the presumption 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



AEKBRAL VIEW OF THE OOKSTITUTIOIT OF HUMAN 
NATURE, AND ITS RELATIONS TO EXTERNAL OB- 
JECTS. 

Man compared with the lowor animali— Oppoaite phases of hit 
ehaiBcter— The world seems constituted on the principle of slow 
and progressive improvement— light thrown hy geology on the 
physical history of the globe before the creation of man— Death 
and reproduction existed long before his creation— The world ar- 
ranged so as to afibrd him every inducement to cultivate and ex- 
ercise his imderstanding— Power of man to control and turn to 
account the capabilities of the physical world— Barbarism and ci- 
vilisation compared— Progressive improvement of man apparent 
from history— Reasons for anticipating a vast future increase of the 
happiness and intelligence of the race— Mental philosophy hithesto 
very imperfect— Do the physical and moral worlds contun witlun 
tlMwnselves the elements of amehoiation, or is human improve* 
ment to be expected from spuitual influences ?— The capabilities 
Hi physical and human nature have hitherto been ignoranUy un- 
dervalued—Errors of theologians on this subject— Light thrown 
upon the question by phrenology— Constitution of the human 
mind, and its adaptation to the external world, blinked in the 
Biidgewater Treatises— Natural laws, physical, organic, and moral 
—The independent operation of these, very important in relation 
to the moral government of the world— The present work not hos- 
tile to religion— Philosophy and revelation cannot be at variance 
—Physiological preliminaries of moral and religious conduct must 
CKist before preaching can produce its AiH effects. 

In sanreying the external world, we discover that 
every creature and every physical object has received 
a definite constitution, and been placed in certain re- 
lations to other objects. The natural evidence of a 
Dei^ and his attributes is drawn from contemplating 
these arrangements. Intelligence, wisdom, benevo- 
Isnoe, and power, characterise the works of creation ; 
and the human mind ascends by a chain of correct 
and rigid induction to a great First Cause, in whom 
these qualities must reside. But hitherto this great 
truth has rather excited a barren though sublime ad- 
miration, than led to beneficial practicsl results. 

Man obviously stands pre-eminent among sublunary 
objects, and is distinguished by remarkable endow- 
ments above all other terrestrial beings. Neverthe- 
less, no creature presents such anomalous appearances 
as man. Viewed- in one aspect, he almost resem- 
bles a demon ; in another, he still bears the im- 
press of the image of Gt)d. Seen in his crimes, his 
wars, and his devastations, he might be mistaken for 
an incarnation of an evil spirit ; contemplated in his 
schemes of charity, his discoveries in science, and his 
vast combinations for the benefit of his race, he seems 
a bright intelligence from Heaven. The lower ani- 
mals exhibit a more simple and regulated constitution. 
The lion is bold and ferocious, but be is regularly so ; 
and, besides, is placed in circumstances suited to his 
nature, in which at once scope is given and limits are 
set to the gratification of his instincts. The sheep, on the 
other hand, is mild, feeble, and inoffensive ; but its 
external condition also is suited to its constitution, 
and it apparenUy lives and flourishes in as great en- 
joyment as the lion. The same remark applies to all 
the inferior creatures; and the idea which I wish 
particularly to convey is, that their bodily organs, fa- 
culties, instincts, and external circumstances, form 
parts of a system in which adaptation and harmony 
are discoverable ; and that the enjoyment of the ani- 
mals depends on the adaptation of their constitution 
lo their external condition. If we saw the lion one 
day tearing in pieces every animal that crossed his 



path, and the next oppressed with remorse for tiii 
death of his victims, or compassionately healing thow 
whom he had mangled, we should exclaim, what an 
inconsistent creature ! and conclude that he could noi 
by possibility be happy, owing to this opposition among 
the principles of his nature. In short, we should bi 
strikingly convinced that two conditions are essential 
to enjoyment ; first, that the different instincts of an 
animal must be in harmony with each other ; and, 
secondly, that its whole constitution must be in accord* 
ance with its external condition. 

When, keeping these principles in view, we direct 
our attention to Man, very formidable anomalies pre* 
sent themselves. The most opposite instincts or im* 
pulses exist in his mind ; actuated by Combativeness^ 
Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, and Self-Esteem, 
the moral sentiments being in abeyance, he is almoU 
a fiend ; on the contrary, when inspired by Benevo* 
lence, Veneration, Hope, Conscientiousness, Idealityi 
and Intellect, the benignity, serenity, and splendour 
of a highly elevated nature, beam from his countenance, 
and radiate from his eye. He is then lovely, noble^ 
and gigantically great. But how shall these conflict* 
ing tendencies be reconciled ? And how can external 
circumstances be devised that shall accord with sudt 
heterogeneous elements ? Here, again, a conviction of 
the power and goodness of the Deity comes to our as* 
sistance. Man is obviously an essential and most im* 
portant part of the present system of creation, and> 
without doubting of his future destinies, we ought noi^ 
so long as our knowledge of his nature is incompleteb 
to consider his condition here as inexplicable. Th6 
nature of man has hitherto, to all philosophical pur* 
poses, been unknown, and both the designs of thtt 
Creator and the situation of man have been judged of 
ignorantly and rashlv. The sceptic has advanced ar* 
guments against religion, and crafty deceivers hat* 
in all ages founded systems of superstition on thedis* 
order and inconsistency which are too readily ad* 
mitted to be inseparable attributes of human existenes 
on earth. But I venture to hope that man will yet 
be found in harmony with himself and with the condi* 
tion in which he is placed. 

I am aware that some individuals, whose piety it 
entitled to respect, conceive, that as the great revolu* 
tions of human society, as well as all events in the Uvea 
of individuals, take place under the guidance of th« 
Deity, it is presumptuous, if not impious, to endea* 
vour to scan their causes and effects. But as thft 
Creator has bestowed faculties on man, it is presiun* 
able that He governs him in accordance with them, 
and their constitution implies that he should inves- 
tigate creation. The young swallow, when it mi* 
grates on the approach of the first winter of its Kfi^ 
is impelled by an instinct implanted by the Deity $ 
it neither knows the causes that prompt it to fly> 
nor the end to be attained by its flight. But its men* 
tal constitution is wisely adapted to this condition) 
for it has no powers stimulating it to reflect on it» 
self and external objects, and to inquire whence 
came its desires, or to what object they tend. Man» 
however, has been framed differently. The Creator 
has bestowed on him faculties to observe phenomena, 
and to trace cause and effect ; and he hat eonsHhU&i 
ih» esiemal world to afford scope to these powers, W% 
are entitled, therefore, to say, that it is the Creator 
himself who has commanded us to observe and inquiry 
into the causes that prompt us to act, and the resullft 
that will naturally follow ; and to moidify oar rondact 
according to the discoveries which we snail make. 

To enable us to form a Just estimate of oar dotf 
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•nd interest in the rational occupants of this world, 
WB may inquire briefly into the constitution of exter- 
|1»1 nature, and of ourselves. 

The constitution of this world does not look like a 
iyitem of optimism. It appears to be arranged in 
til its departments on the principle of slow and pro- 
grea&iye improvement. Physfoal nMftre itself Iws 
ondergone many revolutions, and apparently has con- 
•tantly advanced. Geology seems to show a distinct 
pveparation of it for suocesalve orders of living beingSy 
fisiog higher and higher in the scale of iatelligenoe 
and organiMtio% until man appeared. 

The globe, in tike £iit state m which the Imagiim- 
don can venture to consider it, cays Sir H. DAvy** 
appears to have been a fluid ma«v *^^ <u^ Immense 
atmosphere revolving in spaoe round the sun. By its 
4X»oling, a portion of its atmoephere was probably ooiu 
densed into water, which occupied a pari of ite suriiMe. 
In this state no forms of li£s, such as now belong to 
oar system, could have inhabited it. The cryitaUine 
rocks, or, as they are called bygeologifti, the primary 
rocks, which contain no vestiges of a former (M'der of 
things, were the result of the first cousoUdation on its 
for&ce. Upon the further cooling, the water, which, 
more or less, had covered it, contracted ; depoai turns 
look place; shell-fish and ooral insects were created, 
and began their labours. Islands iqipeared in the 
midst of the ocean, raised from the deep by the pro- 
ductive energies of millions of soophytes. These 
islands became covered with vegetables fitted to bear 
a high temperature, sueh as palms, and various spe- 
cies of plants^ similar to those which now exist in the 
hottest parts of the world. The submarine rocks of 
these new formations of land became covered with 
aquatic vegetables, on which various species of shell- 
fish, and common fishes, found their nourishment. 
As the temperature of the alobe became lower, spe- 
cies of the oviparous reptiMs appear to have been 
created to inhabit it ; and the turtle, crocodile, and 
various gigantic animals of the Saurian (lizard) kind 
seem to have haunted the bays and waters of the 
primitive lands. But in this state «f things, there 
appears to have been no order of events similar to the 
present. Immense volcanic explosions seem to have 
taken placs^ accompanied by elevations and depressions 
of the surface of tlie globes, producing mountains^ and 
causing new and extensive depositions from the primi- 
tive ocean. The remains of living beings, plants, 
fishes, birds, and oviparous reptiles, are found in the 
Strata of rocks which are the monuments and evidence 
cf these changes. When these revolutions became 
Jess frequent, and the globe became still more cooled, 
and inequalities of temperature were establisiied by 
aaeans of the mmmtain chains, more perfect animals 
became its inhabitants, such as the mamuM^h, mega- 
lonix,nM|gatiierium, and gigantic hyena, many of which 
jbare become extinct. Five successive races of plants^ 
and four successive races of animals, appear to have 
been created and swept away by the physical revolu- 
tions of the globe^ before the system of things became 
»o permanent as to fit the world for man. In none of 
these formations, whether called secondary, tertiary, 
cr diluvial, have the fossil remains of man, or any of 
Iris works, been discovered. At last, man was created, 
and since that period there has been little alteration 
in the physical circumstances oi the globe. 

*' In all these various formations,'* says Or Buck- 
Jan^ '* the coprolites" (or the dung of the saurian 
notilas in a fossil state, exhibiting soEdesof fishes and 
otOK traces oi the prey which they had devoured) 
^ form records of warfitre waged by successive genera- 
tions 1^ Inhabitants of our planet on one another j and 

. • Tlie description In the text is extracted chiefly from •« The 
test Day* ofaPhikNMpherr by Sir Hamphxey Da^y, nsi, ^ 114, 
en sooottst of its poptilar style ; but similar npresenCstkms nay 
he found in several recent works on Geology— yarttcultrly ** A 
4lroia|ieal Manusl, by H. T. De La Beebe i" the Peony Ma^. 
sme oi 1883, in a very itistruetf v« fpoalar tatm i and Sedgwiek'fe 
INseoune on the Studies of the Unmrsity of CaiBbril^» thiM 
edition. Mr LydJ, ho weverj in his Pri nciple s of Geol^, vol. i. 
cii* ix>* eoutru'vevts the doctrlfle of a progxcniyv deviriopsmsnt of 



the general law of nature, which bids all to eat and 
be eaten in their turn, is shown to have been co-ex- 
tensive with animal existence upon our globe, the 
eamivora in each period of the world's history fulfil- 
ling their destined office to check excess in the progress 
of life, and maintain the balance of creation.*' 

This brief sanmar|r oi tke physical changes of the 
globe, is not irrelevant to our present object. The 
more that we discover of creation, the more conspicu- 
ously does naiformity of design appear to pervade its 
every department. We perceive here the physical 
world gradually improved and prepared /or man. 

Let us now contemplate Man himself, and his adap- 
tation to the eitenial essaiiia. Tha wetidt wa hare 
seen, was inhabited by lii^ beings, and death and 
rsproduetMn pretnaled beiore Han sppeamd. Tha 
order of creation seems not to hare been changed at 
his introduction a h e ^»pears to hare been adapted tn 
it. fle received from his Creator an organised struc- 
ture, and animal instincts. The brain is un<iuestion- 
ably the workmanship of God, and there exist in it 
organs of faculties impelling man to kill that he may 
eat, to oppose aggrewion, and to shun danger— in- 
stincts which dearly Imply a constitution of external 
nature, oorrespondhig to that which we see existing 
around him. Man, &en, apparently took Ms stad^ 
among, yet at the head t€, the beSngs that inhabited the 
earth at his ereatfan. He is to a certain extent an aal** 
nml in his stmeture^ power*, Iselings, and desiias, andl 
is adaptsd to a world in wliioh death reigns, and gn- 
neradon succeeds generation* This fact, alUiongh so 
trite and obvious as to appear soaroely worthy of being 
noticed, is of importanoo in ties ting of Han ; becansa 
the human beings in as £ar as he resembles the infJerior 
creatures, is capable of enjoying a life like theirs : he 
has pleasure in eating, drinking, sleeping, and exercis- 
ing his limbs ; and one of the%reatest obstacles to im- 
provement is, that many of the race are contented with 
these enjoyments, and consider it painful to be com- 
pelled to seek higher sources of gratification. But to 
the animal nature nf men, have been added, by a boun- 
tiful Craator, moral sentiments and reflecting £scultiasy 
which not only place him above all other creatures on 
earth, bnt constitute hin a different being firom may 
of them, a rational and accountable creature. Thssa 
faculties are his best and highest gifts, and thesoaroae 
of his purest and intensest pleasniras. They lead him 
dizaotly to the great objects of his existence— obedi- 
ence to God, and love towards his fellow-men. Bat 
this peculiarity attends them, that while his aniasal 
faculties act powerfully of themselves, his rational 
fimnlties require to be cultivated, exercised, and in- 
structed, b^ora they will yield their full karvest af 
enjoyment. 

The Creator has »o arranged the external world aa 
to hold iorth every possible inducement to man tn 
cultivate his higher powers, nay almost to constrata 
him to do so. The philosophic mind, in surveying 
tha world as prepared far the rseeption of the human 
race, pOMeives in external natura a vast assemhhifn 
of sti^ndoQS powers, too gnat for tha feeble hand of 
man entirely to control, but kindly snbjeotsd within 
certain limits to the infioence of his will* Man is in. 
troduced on earth, apparently helpless and unprovided 
for as a komeless straogsr ; bnt the soil on which he 
treads is endowed with a thonsand capabilities of pro. 
dnctien, which reeuire only to be exotted by his in- 
telligence to yield him the most ample returns. Tha 
impetuous torrent rolls its waters to the main ; bnt 
as it dashes over the mountain-cliff, the human hand 
is capable of withdrawing it from its course, and rea^ 
daring its powers subservient to his wilL Ocean 
tends over half of the globe her liquid plain, in which 
no padi appears, and the mde winds oft lift her wa» 
terstothesky; bnt theie the skill of man may lanndi 
the strong knit bark, spread forth the eanvass to tha 
gale, and make the trackless deep a highway throngli 
tha workU In such a state of things^ knowledge iB 
tmly pawer; and it is highly important to hamaa 
beings to beooase aeqoaiated with tha oonstitntian 
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MiA rriitttin of atmhf object aM«ii4 them, that ikmf 
mmf ^iioovwr ita ctwhiiiriw of ■uaiHaviBg to iMr 
•on adraata^Bb Farther, wfaera them phyiioal mmiw 
^ea aia too freai to be ooatrattad, maa kaa ncaiTed 
JAtdUfeB«a by whkh he may ohearvv their cavtM, 
and aodamiaadate hii eoBiia«t te their ioflnence. Thia 
capacity of adaptation it a fvkiable ■abetatule for the' 
pewer a/ regmlatiag them by hit wUL He ^saanot 
arretl the tiin in ita eeurae, te at le avert the wintry 
taanM» aa4 eauat ye c pet uial spring te bloom areoMd 
him ; but by the proper exerdte «£ hit ialeUiganee 
aiMi oorperaai aaoripeB, he it abie fee foiene the ap- 
preaoh of Ueak akiet aiMi nide win^ and te plaae 
hiaiaetf in eeJbty fram their iujmiaat effects. Thooe 
aenvMt of eoatniUinf aatare, and ef acooniiieiatiag 
hit eoodaet te itt eonrte, are the Street cetaMt of hit 
latioaal £tcaltiet ; aad in propartiaa to their cakiTa- 
tien it hit evay eztendbd. Afan, vhiie ignorant* it 
ia a helpket eeaditioa. But kit him pmt fiiith hit 
preper human capaiuiiet, and hethan finde himaelf in- 
vested with the pevier te laar, to hiuhi, te iabxicate, 
aad to store up preritiene ; aad by availing himtaif of 
these retources, and aceocnflMidatiag hia eaadnet to the 
course of naturals lawt» he it able te aaule la eafety be- 
tide the cheerftti hearth* whea theeJemeatt maiatain 
their fiercest war abroad. 

Again : We are tarreanded by ooantleit beingt, in- 
fisrior and eqaal te euiselFet» whete ^aalitiet yield at 
the gieateat happinatw, or bring apon us the bitteaatt 
evil, acoordiag at we affeet them agreeably or disagme- 
ably by eur ooadact. To draw Jerth all their ezotl- 
lencies, and canae them te diffiite j<oy aiwuad ut— <to 
avoid toudufig the farther apriugs ef their oonatita- 
tion, and hrtagiag painful 4Ueeerd to ear ears— it is 
iadispensabiy neeestary that we know the nataia ef 
our fellowt, and act with a habitual regard to the re- 
lations e»«nv.^8hed by the Creator betwixt euiaelvet 
aad t^"» 

Man, igncn^nt and uncivilised, is a fisrocioai^ sea- 
saal, aad tuperatitiMia aavage. The world aiflGords 
tome enjoyments to hia animal ieelingt, bat it eon- 
founds his marai and inteUectaal ftooltiet. £xMr- 
aai nature exhibits to hit mind a migbty chaet ef 
e^atSy and a di«ad diap^ of power. The chain of 
caasatioa appears toe intricate te be unravelled* and 
the power toe stapendoos to be controlled. Order and 
beauty, indeed* oocaaionaUy gleam forth te hit eye 
from detached pertioat of cxaation, aad seam te pfn»- 
aiite happinest and joy ; but tntre frequenUy, clouds 
and darkness breed over the scene, and disappoint his 
Ibodest expectations. Evil teemt so mixed up with 
good, that he regards itaseitber its direct product or its 
inseparable accompaniment. Nature is neiner contem- 
fplated with a clear conception of itt adaptation to the 
pnrpote of promoting the tree eajoymeat of the hamuan 
xaoe, or with a well-founded confidence in the witdom 
and benevolence of i ts Author. Maa, when oi valited aad 
illuminated by knowledge* en the other hand* discovers 
ia thO'ObjeotB and occurrences aroand him* a tcheme 
betiitifally arranged far the gratification of his whole 
yowem* animal, maial* and iatelloetnal; he j«eognises 
sa himtatf the intelligent and aooeuntable aabject ef 
aa ail henatifiul Creator* and in pay aad giadnetsde- 
tarat to ttody the Creator^t works, te ascertain his 
ienvs, and te yield to them a steady and a williag obe- 
dience. Without undervaluing the pleatures of his 
animal nature, lie tastes the higher, more refined, aad 
naere eadaring delighta of his moral and iiitelieotual 
eapaeitiet* and im then calls aloud lor Eduoatioii as 
iaditpentable to the full enjeymeat of his ratieaal 



Jf this aepreaantation of theaandltien ef the faanan 
being on earth be correct* we perceive clearly the ua- 
aptakable advantage of applying our minds te gain 
knowledge of our own eonstitutiim and that of exter- 
aal aatana, and of regulating oar coadact acooMUag 
to relet drawn from ^ iaformatlon aoqutced. Our 
iMinttatutiaa and eur posttioa equally imply* that the 
fcand •objiect ef our exitteace u^ net that we ahoald 
esmnis aoatMUed with tl n> yileBeuMi of 



life, bat that we thoold take ^ digaified and far 
more delightfui station of moral aad rational occu- 
pants of thit lower world. 

If the physical hittery ef the globe dearly iadleatet 
progiattiea in aa advancing series of ehaaget, the civil 
history of roan equally prodaiarit the march, althengk 
often vacillating and slow, of nmral and intdlectiul 
iatproveosent. To avoid toe extensive an in^iry, 
aatuitable te aa iatrodactefydiaeoarte, let at confine 
ear attentien to the aapeett presented by society in oar 
aative eeaatry. 

At the time ef the Bmnan tavaaiaa, the inhabitants of 
Britain lived as savages, and appeared ia painted skint. 
Ader the Nerman neequett, eae part of the nation was 
placed ia the coadition ef serfs, and condemned to la- 
bour UlBe beattt of buntea, whileanother devoted them- 
telvet to war. They fought battles duHng the day, and 
la the eight probably dreamed of bloodabed and Weils. 
Nextcamotheageof chivalry. These geaeratumsseva- 
rally believed their own condition to be the penaaaeat 
aad inevitable lot of masL Now, however, have oon» 
the present arrangementt of society, ia which milUeas 
ef men are wkwi up in cotton aafl other manufaotortes for 
ten or twelve honrs a-day ; others labour under ground 
ia miaes ; ethera pioagh the fields ; while thoutaads 
of higher rank pass their whole lives ia Idleness 
and dissipation. The elementary principles, both ef 
mind and body, were the same in our painted aaees- 
tors, in their chivalrous descendants, and in as, their 
thepkeeping, masunfaoturiag, and moaey-gatheHag 
ehiidren. Yet how dife-ent the external cirenm- 
emaees of the Individ aala of these several generatioat 1 
if^ ia the tarage state, the iaternal faculties of man 
were in harmeoy among themtelvet, and if hia exter- 
aal oonditioa was ia aooifdaaee with them, he must 
thea have enjoyed all the happiness that his aatare 
adaiitted of, and mast have erred whea he chaaged ; 
— if the iuetttatioas aad customs of die age of chfndry 
were ealoalated te gratify his whole nature harmoni- 
ously, he must have been unhappy as a savage, and 
mast be miserable new ; if hit preteat condition be the 
per£BCtien of hit aatare, he mutt have been far from 
eajoynaeat* both as a savage and as a feudal warrior; 
amd if aeoe ef these conditions have been in accordance 
with his constitotioB, he mutt still have his happiness 
to seek. Every age, accordingly, has testified that U 
was net in possession ef contentment ; and the queetSen 
pfesents itself, if human nature hat received a definite 
eenttttutioB, and if one arraagemeat of external eir- 
coanttances be more suited to yield it gratification than 
another, what art diat oonstitHtion and that arraatfo- 
ment ? No caeamong the ph ilosophers has suoeeeosd 
ia informing at. H we in Britain have not reached 
the Hmits of attainable perfection, what are we next 
to attempt ? Are we and our posterity to spin and 
weave, build ships, and speculate in oommeroe, as the 
highest oceupatioasto which human nature can aspire, 
and peieevere ta these labours tili the end of time ? 
If not, who shall guide die helm in our future voyage 
ea the oceaa of existeace ? and by what chart of phi- 
losophy shall our steersman be directed ? The Britioh 
are here cited as a type of mankind at large $ for in 
every age aad every dime, ^milar races have been 
run, «xmI with similar concioeionf . Only one answer 
can be returned to these iaqvriries. Man is evidently 
a progmotive being ; and the Creator, having detigaed 
a higher path for him than for the lower creaturet, has 
given him intellect to discover his own nature and 
tiiat of external objects, aad loft him, by the exercise 
of that iateUect, to fiad oat fisr himself the method of 
pie ring hot facultiea ia harmony among themselret, 
aad in aecordaace with the external world. Time 
aad experience are necess ar y to aceomplirii these ends, 
and history exhtbttt the huaian race only in a state 
ef progrett toarardt the ftdl derelopemeat of their 
p o we t t ) and the attaiaasent of ratieaal enjoyment. 

Aa long at man remained ignorant ef ait own mu 
taae, he eould no^ ef design, form his iastitatioat ia 
aooondaaeB with it. Until hit own faculdes became 
the subjects of bitoliterTatieB* and their relalioni the 
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objects of his reflection, they operated as mere in- I 
stincts. He adopted savage habits, because h^n ani- 
mal propensities were not at first directed by the moral 
sentiments, or enlightened by reflection. He next as- 
sumed the condition of the barbarian, because his 
higher powers had made some advance, but had not 
yet attained supremacy ; and he now manufactures, 
because his constructive faculties and intellect have 
given him power over physical nature, while his ava- 
rice and ambition are predominant, and are gratified 
by such avocations. Not one of these changes, how. 
ever, has been adopted from design, or from percep- 
tion of his suitableness to the nature of man. He has 
been ill at ease in them all ; but it does not follow 
that he shall continue for ever equally ignorant of his 
nature, and equally incapabljs of framing institutions 
to harmonise with it. The simple facts, that the 
Creator has bestowed on man reason, capable of dis- 
covering his own nature, and its relations to external 
objects ; that He has left him to apply it in framing 
suitable institutions to ensure his happiness ; that, 
nevertheless, man has hitherto been ignorant of his 
nature and of its relatidhs ; and that, in consequence, 
his modes of life have never been adopted from en- 
lighiened views of his whole capaeities and qtialiHetj 
but sprung up from the instinctive ascendancy of one 
blind propensity or another — warrant us in saying, 
that a new era will begin, when man shall be enabled 
to study his constitution and its relations with suc- 
cess ; and that the future may exhibit him assuming 
his station as a rational creature, pursuing his own 
happiness with intelligence and design, and at length 
attaining to higher gratification of his whole faculties 
than any which he has hitherto enjoyed. 

The inquiry next naturally occurs. What has been 
the cause of the human race remaining for so many 
ages unacquainted with their own nature and its re- 
lations ? The answer is, that, before the discovery 
of the functions of the brain, they did not know how 
to study these subjects in a manner calculated to at- 
tain to true principles and practical results. The 
philosophy of man was c^ultiva^^d as a speculative and 
not as an inductive science ; and even when attempts 
were made at induction, the manner in which they 
were conducted was at variance with the fundamental 
requisites of a sound philosophy.* In consequence, 
even the most enlightened nations have never pos- 
sessed any true philosophy of mind, but have been 
bewildered amidst innumerable contradictory theories. 

This deplorable condition of the philosophy of hu- 
man nature is strikingly and eloqu.eutly described by 
Mons. de Bonald, in a sentence translated by Mr Du- 
gald Stewart, in his Preliminary Dissertation to the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. " Diversity of doctrine," 
says he, '^ has increased from age to age, with the 
number of masters, and with the progress of know- 
ledge ; and Europe, which at present possesses libra- 
ries filled with philosophical works, and which reckons 
up almost as many philosophers as writers ; poor in 
the midst of so much wealth, and uncertain, with the 
aid of all its guides, which road it should follow; 
Europe, the centre and focus of all the lights of the 
world, has yet its philosophy only in expectation." ' 

In our own country, two views of the constitution 
of the world and of human nature have long been pre- 
valent, dififering widely from each other, and which, 
if legitimately followed out, would lead to distinct 
practical results. The one is, that the world, includ- 
ing both the physical and moral departments, con. 
tains within itself the elements of improvement, which 
time will evolve and bring to maturity ; it having been 
constituted by the Creator on the principle of a pro- 
gressive system, like the acorn in reference to the oak. 
This hypothesis ascribes to the power and wisdom of 
the Divine Being the whole phenomena which nature, 
animate and inanimate, exhibits ; because, in confer. 
"Kng on each part the specific qualities and constitution 
which belong to it, and in placing it in the drcum- 
atauoes in which it is found. He is assumed to hav« 
« See System of Phienolocy, third edition, p. 4a 



d«i^'ned, from the first, the whole resulti which 
qoaliiies, constitntion, and drcumstanoes, are ct^teOf 
latad In time to produce. There is no oountenanoe 
given to adieism by this theory. On the contrary, it 
affords the richest and meet comprehensive field ima- 
ginable for tracing the evidence of Divine power, wis. 
dom, and goodness in creation. 

The other hypothesis is, that the world was perfeot 
at first, but fell into derangement, continues in die- 
order, and does not contain within itself the elements 
of its own rectification. 

If the former view be sound, the first object of man, 
ae an intelligent being in quest of happiness, must be 
to study the elements of external nature and their 
capabilities ; the elementary qualities of his own na- 
ture, and their applications ; and the relationship be. 
tween these. His second object will be to discover 
and carry into effect the conditions — physical, moral, 
and intellectual — which, in virtue of this constitution, 
require to be realised before the iullest enjoyment of 
which he is capable can be attained. 

According to the second view of creation, no good 
can be expected from the evolution of nature's ele- 
ments, these being all essentially disordered ; and hu-. 
man improvement and enjoyment must be derived 
chiefly from spiritual influences. If the one h y pothesis 
be sound, man must fulfil the natural conditions requi- 
site to the existence of religion, morality, and happi- 
ness, before he can reap full benefit from religious 
truth : according to the other, he most believe aright 
in religion, and be Uie subject <tf spiritual influences 
independent of natural causes, before he can become 
capable of any virtue or enjoyment ; in short, accord- 
ing to it, science, philosophy, and all arrangements of 
the physical, moral, and intellectual elements of na- 
ture, are subordinate in their effects on human hap- 
piness on earth, to religious faith. 

It appears to me extremely difficult to reconcile these 
conflicting views. 

The theologians who condenmed the natural world, 
lived in an age when there was no sound philosophy, 
and almost no knowledge of physical science; they 
were unavoidably ignorant of the elementary qualities 
of human nature, and of the influence of organisation 
on the mental powers — ^the great link which connects 
the moral and physical worlds. They were unac- 
quainted with the relations subsisting between the 
mind and external nature ; and could not by possi- 
bility divine to what extent individuals and society 
were capable of being improved by natural means. 
In the history of man, they had read chiefly of misery 
and oHlme, and had in their own age beheld much of 
both. They were, therefore, naturally led to form a 
low estimate of human nature, and to expect little 
good from the developement of its inherent capabilities. 
These views appear to me to have influenced the in- 
terpretations of Scripture which they aaopted : and 
these, having once been entwined with religious sen- 
timents, have descended from generation to genera- 
tion : in consequence, persons of sincere piety have 
for several centuries been induced to look down on 
this world as a wilderness, abounding with briars, 
weeds, and noxious things— and tu direct their chief 
attention, not to the study of its elements and th6^ 
relations, in the hope of reducing them to order, bat 
to enduring the disorder with patience and resigna*. 
tion, and to securing, by faith and penitence, salva- 
tion in a future life. It has never been with them a 
practical principle, that human nature itself may be 
vastly improved in its moral and intellectual capacities, 
by those means whidi Physiology and Phrenology 
have recently opened up to us ; or that human nature 
and the external world are adjusted on the principle 
of favouring the developement of the higher powers of 
our minds ; or that the study of the constitution of 
nature is indispensable to human improvement; or 
that this world and its professions and pursuits might 
be rendered favourable to virtue, by aearching out the 
natural qualities of its elements, their relationship, 
and the moral plan on which tied has oonstilated and 
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govmnM it. Some philoaophen and dirines having 
failed to discover a consistent order or plan in the 
moral world, have rashly concluded that none such 
exists, or that it is inscrutable. It appears never to 
have occurred to them that it is impossible to com- 
prehend a whole system without becoming acquainted 
with its parts : — thou|?h ignorant of the physiology of 
man, of mental philosophy, of the philosophy of ex- 
ternal nature, and of their relations, these authors 
have not perceived that thii extensive ignorance of 
the details rendered it impossible for them to compre- 
hend the plan ot the whole. Hence they have in- 
volved themselves in contradictions ; for while it has 
been a leading principle with them, that enjoyment 
in a future state is to be the consequence of the be- 
liever attaining to a holy and pious frame of mind in 
this life, they have represented the constitution of the 
world to be so unfavourable to piety and virtue, that 
men in general, who continue attached to it, cannot 
attain to this right frame of spirit, or act habitually 
in consistency with it. They have not had philosophy 
sufficient to enable them to perceive that man must 
live in society to be either virtuous, useful, or happy ; 
that the social atmosphere is to the mind what air is 
to the lungs ; and that, while an individual cannot 
exist to virtuous ends out of society, lie cannot exist 
in a right frame of mind in it, if the moral atmosphere 
with which he is surrounded be deeply contaminated 
with vice and error. Individual merchants, for ex- 
ample, cannot act habitually on Christian principles, 
if the maxims of their trade be not Christian ; and if 
the world be so unfavourably constituted that it does 
not admit of the rnlen of trade becoming Christian, 
then active life and practical religion are naturally 
opposed to each other. Divines have laboriously re- 
commended spiritual exercises as means of improve- 
ment in thiK lite, and of salvation in the next ; but 
have rarely dealt with the philosophy of this world, 
or attempted its rectification, so as to render these 
exercises truly efficacious. Their minds have been 
infected with the tirst great error, that this world is 
irremediably defective in its constitution, and that 
human hope must be concentrated chiefly on the next. 
This may be attributed to the premature formation of 
a system of theology in the dawn of civilisation, be- 
fore the qualities of the physical world, and the ele- 
ments of the moral world, and their relationship, were 
known; and to erroneous interpretations of Scripture, 
in consequence, partly, of that ignorance. 

Now, if the discovery of the philosophy of mind, 
founded on the physiology of the brain, is to operate 
at all in favour of human improvement, one of the 
most striking effects which it will produce, will be 
the lifting up of the veil which has so long concealed 
the natural world, and its capabilities and importance, 
from the eyes of divines. To all practical ends con- 
nected with theology, the philosophy of nature might 
as well not exlMi With few exceptions, the sermons 
preached a century ago %re equal, if not superior, in 
sense and suitableness to human nature, to those deli- 
vered yesterday ; and yet, in the interval, the human 
mind has made vast advances in knowledge 6f the 
works of creation. Divines have frequently applied 
scientific discoveries in proving the existence and de- 
veloping the character of the Deity; but they have 
failed in applying either the discoveries themselves, or 
the knowledge of the Divine character obtained by 
means of them, to tbe construction of any system of 
mental philosophy, capable of combining harmoniously 
with religion, and promoting the improvement of the 
human race. 

This, however, Phrenology will enable them one 
day to do. In surveying the world itself, the phreno- 
logist perceives that the Creator has bestowed definite 
qualities on the human mind, and on external objects, 
and established certain relations between them ; that 
the mental facalties hare been incessantly operating 
aecording to their inherent tendencies, generally aim- 
ing at good, always desiring it, but often missing it 
tfcwngn pun if^oraooe and blindness, yet capable of 



attaining it when enlightened and properiy directed. 
The baneful effects of ignorance are every where ap- 
parent. Three-fourths of the mental faculties have 
direct reference to this world, and in their functions ap- 
pear to have no intelligible relation to another — such 
are Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, Combative- 
ness, Destmctiveness, Constructiveness, Acquisitive- 
ness, Secretiveness, and others ; while the remaining 
fourth are calculated to have reference at once to this 
life and to a higher state of existence — such are Be- 
nevolence, Ideality, Wonder, Veneration, Uope, Con- 
scientiousness, and Intellect. While the philosophy 
of mind continued a purely abstract theory, moraUsts 
and divines enjoyed an unlimited privilege, of which 
they largely availed themselves, of ascribing or deny- 
ing to human nature whatever qualities best suited 
their sevezal systems; but now the case is different. 
Organs cannot be added to or displaced from the 
brain by the fancy or tbe logic of ccmtending disput- 
ants or sects ; and philoso[)hers and divines must here- 
after study human nature as it exists, and accommo- 
date their views to its actual qualities and relations. 
To guide and successfully apply the former class of 
faculties to the promotion of human happiness, it ap- 
pears indispensable that the faculties themselves — the 
physical conditions on which their strength and weak- 
ness, inertness and vivacity, depend — the relations es- 
tablished between them and the external world, which 
is the grand theatre of their action — and, finally, the 
relation between them and the superior faculties, 
which are destined to direct them, should be known ; 
and yet, scarcely any thing is known in a philosophi- 
cal and practical sense, on these points, by the people 
at large. If I am correct in saying iha,t these facul- 
ties, by their constitution, have reference to this world 
alone, then useful knowledge for their guidance will 
be afforded by the philosophy of this world ; and the 
wisdom which is to reduce them to order, will receive 
important aid from studying the constitution which 
it has pleased the Creator to bestow on them, and the 
relations which he has seen proper to institute be- 
tween them and the other departments of his works. 
His wisdom and goodness will be found to pervade 
them. He has bestowed on us intellect to discover 
his will, and sentiments disposing us to obey it, in 
whatever record its existence is inscribed ; yet little 
of this knowledge is taught to the people by divines. 
Knowledge of the constitution, relations, and capa- 
bilities of sublunary things and beings, is indispensable 
also to the proper exercise and direction of the superior 
powers of the mind. In all ages, practical men have 
been engaged for three-fourths of their time in pur- 
suits calculated to gratify the faculties which have 
reference to this world alone ; but, unfortunately, the 
xemaining fourth of their time has not been devoted 
to pursuits bearing reference to their higher faculties. 
Through want of intellectual education, they have 
been incapable of deriving pleasure from observing 
nature, and have not been furnished with ideas to 
enable them to think. Owing to the barbarism which 
pervaded society in general, there has been no moral 
atmosphere in which their superior sentiments could 
play. Ambition, that powerful stimulant in social 
life, has not been directed to moral objects, but gene- 
rally the reverse. The hours, therefore, which ought 
to have been dedicated to the improvement of the 
higher portion of their faculties, were either devoted 
to the pursuit of gain, sensual pleasure, or ambition, 
or spent in mere trifling amusements and relaxation. 
There was no decided onward purpose of moral and 
intellectual advancement abroad in the secular occu- 
pations of society ; and the divines who formed public 
opinion, so far from discovering that this disorder was 
not inherent in the constitution of nature — and that 
Christianity, in teaching the doctrine of the supremacy 
<^ the moraui faculties, necessarily implied the practica- 
bility of a state of society founded on that principle- 
fell into the opposite error, and represented the world 
as deranged in all its parts, and incapable of rectifica- 
tion foy the developement of its own elements ; and 
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hereby added itrength and pcnnaiMnee to tbe evilf 
wiffiiiiidn; in igneraiica and ungaldcd patrioii. 

1 am far from easting Mame on tbe indiridaalt who 
fUl into tkoM mistakea t fneh ermra won iavritaMo 
•I tho time in which thojr livod, and with fko linhto 
whidi thoy j poatei Md ; bot I point tkom oat m im* 
porfootiom which ought to bo rooMfod. 

Tho lato Eari of BridgowBtor diod in R^roarr 
1099, and loll tho lum of Ij.8M0, iHriA, br hit wU^ 
bo directed tho PresMont of tho Rojral Society c€ 
London to apply in paying any ponon or penose to 
be seieetfld by him, ** to wrtto, print, and pabliah one 
thooBond oo|rfo8 of a work ' Chi the Power, Wndom, 
and Goodnefc of God, as maniiestod in tho Creation ;* 
ilhistratiag tn^ work by aU reaoonable Mgvmenta, 
ne, for InsUttoe, tho Tarlety and farmation of 6od*s 
c r eatnie s in tho animal, regotaUo, and minend king- 
doms ; liie effeot of dfgeetion, and thereby of ooDrer- 
eiott ; the constmction of tlie hand of man, and an 
infittito rariety of other argamonts ; as siso by dU' 
eoverisiy ancient andmod&m. In arts, §eienoe$f and the 
whole extent of literature.** The Piesident of the 
Royal Society called fn the aid of the Archbishop of 
Canterbary and of the Bishop of London, and with 
their advice nominated eight gentlemen to write eight 
treatises on different branches of this great eabjeet. 

One of the objects of the Earl of Bridgewater ap- 
pears to have been to ascertain what the character of 
external nature and the capacities of the hnman mind 
really are, and what is the adaptation of the latter to 
the external world ; qaestions of rest importonoe in 
themselves, and whitm can foe solved only by direct, 
bold, and unbiassed appeals to Nature herself. This 
subject was committed to Dr Chalmers. 

The first inquiry that ought naturally to hare been 
pursued in the execution of this object was, ^* What 
is the constitution of the human mind ?*' because, be- 
fore we can successfully trace the adaptation of two 
objects to each other, we must be acquainted with eadi 
itself. But Dr Cbahneis and aQ the other authors of 
the Bridgewater Treatises have neglected this branch 
of inquiry. They disdained to acknowledge Phreno- 
log^ as the philosophy of mind, yet have not bronght 
forward any other system. Indeed, they have not 
attempted to assign to human nature any definite or 
intelligible constitution. In consequence, they appear 
to me to hare thrown extremely little new light on 
the moral government of the world. 

In the following work, the first edition of which 
was published in 1828, before the Earl of Bridge- 
water^s death, I hare endeavoured to avoid this in- 
consistency. Having been conrinoed, after minute 
and long-continued obMrvation, that Phrenology is 
the true philosophy of mind, I have assumed it as the 
basis of my reasoning. In this inquiry, it is indis- 
pensably necessary to found on some system of mental 
philosophy, in order to obtain one of the elements of 
the comparison ; but the reader, if he chooses, may 
regard the phrenological views as hypotheticid in the 
meantime, and judge of them by the resuh. Or he 
may attempt to substitute in i^eir place any bettor 
system with which he is acquainted, and try how far 
it will successfully conduct him. 

In the next place, in instituting the comparison in 
question, I have brought into view, and endeavoured 
to substantiate and apply, a doctrine, which, as far as 
I have yet been able to discover, is the key to the true 
theory of the divine government of the world, but 
which has not hitherto been duly appreciated — namely, 

TBE IXDEPEXTDEKT EXISTENCE AlTD OPCAATION OF 

THE KATUiLAL LAWS OF cftEATiOK. The natural laws 
maybe divided into i^ree great and intellectual classes 
—.Physical, Organic, and Moral ; and the peculiarity 
of the new doctrine is, its inculcating that these ope- 
rate independently of each o0ier; that oacih requires 
obedience to itself; that each, in its own specific way, 
rewards obedience and punishes disobedience; and 
that human beings are happy in proportion to the ex- 
tent to which they place themselves in accordance 
with aU of these divine institutions. For exalnple. 



tin nost plons and bonevelont missloMrief sailiBg t» 
eivilise and christianise the heathen, aaay, if they am- 
baflk hi an tmaonnd ahip, be drowned by disobeying 
a pbyeieal law, without their dertrnctioii being averasd 
by their sormUty. On tho other hand, if the greatMt 
noBfief* of iniquity w«i« ombarlMd ia a steondi and 
itioog Aip^ and managed it wett, thoynrif^ and, on 
the geaeral priacipies of the gotvnunent of tho world, 
they would, escape deowning ia circnmetaaoes exactly 
alailnr to those wfalih waold eeod tho miesioaariea to 
die bottom. There appears soesething ioseratablo in 
tkeee resuha, if only the mprml qadliiiee of the mea be 
oo nteuy Uted ; bot if tha principle be adoated that 
•hips float la virtue of a purely physical law— and 
tiiat the phyrieal and moral laws operate indepen- 
deatly, eadi in Its own spherei tha oanoequeacea ap- 
pear ia a totally difftrent light. 

In like manner, the orgame lawa operate Indepea- 
dently ; and henoe^ one individual who has inherited 
a fine bodily oonstitation from his parents, and ob- 
■erres tha rules of tomperance and exereise^ will 
enjoy robust health, althoagh he may dieat, lie, hlaa- 
ptiame, and destroy his fellow-men ; whUe another, 
if he have inherited a fseUe oonMitotiefn, and disre- 
gard the laws of Met and exereise, wiH eulTer pain 
and sickness, altlioBgh he may be a paragon of every 
Christian virtue. Theseresults are frequently observed 
to ooenr in the world ; and on such occasions tiie dark- 
ness and insonrtable perplexity of the ways of Pro- 
vidence are generally moralised npon, or a fature 
lile is called in as the scene in whidi these crooked 
paths are to be rendered straight. But if my views 
be correct, the Divine wisdom and goodness are abun- 
dantly oonspicuoos in these evente ; for by this dis- 
tinct operation of the organic and moral laws, order 
is preserved in creation, and, as will afterwards be 
shown, the means of discipline and improvement are 
afforded to all the human faculties. 

The moral and intellectual laws also have an inde- 
pendent operation. The man who cultivates his 
intellect, mid habitually obeys the precepts of Chris- 
tianity, will enjoy within himself a fountain of moral 
and intellectual happincse, which is the appropriate 
reward of that obedience. By these means he will be 
rendered more capable of studying, comprehending, 
and obeying, the physical and organic laws, of plac- 
ing himself in harmony with the whole order of crea- 
tion, and of attaining the highest degree of perfecdon, 
and reaping the highest degree of happiness, of which 
human nature in this world is susceptible. In shor^ 
whenever we apply the principle of the indepCTulentS 
operation of the natural laws, the apparent confusion 
of the moral government of the world disappears. 

These views wiQ be better understood and appreci- 
ated after perusing the subsequent chapters, the ob- 
ject of which is to unfold and apply them ; the aim of 
these introductory remarks being merely to prepare 
the reader for travelling over the more abstruse por- 
tions of the work with a clearer perception of their 
scope and tendency. The work itself has now been 
before the public for seven years, and I have seen no 
criticism which has shaken my conviction of the sub- 
stantial truth of the principles maintained in it. Of 
its value as a contribution to the philosophy of human 
nature, the public are the only legitimate judges. 

Some well-meaning individuals have iniagined that 
this work is hostile to re/ligion, because it is oonfined 
to principles which can be discovered by observation 
and reflection, and to human conduct in tfliis liie with- 
out direct reference to a future state ; but such ideas 
are entirely unfounded. Human nature and tlko ex. 
temal world have both proceeded from the Creator, 
and it b impossible, in interpreting th«^r constittttion 
aright, to arrive at any condusions at variance with 
correct interpretations of Scripture. It is argued. In. 
deed, by some theologians, that tSie human faculties 
are no longer in the condition fn wliich they were 
crea;ted, and that hence no sound philosophy am be 
deduced from studying their -manifestations. ^Chris- 
tian Ethics, by Ralph wtollaw, D. D., p. dt.) Ire- 
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#Mani whifA b nam f tmrnrn t m, BMrbeH^v oatken 
tkeir fuMtitas. BoAwgvmvUimaa^aDBBfBm^ 
Mveilly At tiirtet gifhi of tke OiM«>r» •• u tiic a^ 
1^6 Mr, or tb^ctomacb* Thm mmm of optics is novsr 
4|aostioMMi by any penon wka undiffstands it, on th« 
gmuad thai tiha ey* (oo tlMStra0feai% propoHscs, 9,ni 
reUtiMs of vhiih it 4ep«ids) is nat now in the am^ 
4ition in wltiek it was onalisd. Yot to do this would 
bo as zvaaonable as to dony tho tntk and anthsrity af 
npldlosopky of mind dsrivad from eotract absarrations 
«si the coastitBtion and relations of tiie mantal fiscal, 
tisa and organs. It is presamabla tibat ^e aama Di. 
vine power, wisdom, and goodaess, wbiek instttntad 
the eye, and adapted its stmotnie tn light, presided 
also over the imtitntion and adaptatians af the ia^ 
temal organs of tha mind. If a the o log i a n warn to 
maintain that Aeae organs, ar eavaral el dbem, wws 
b es tow e d en man In eo n e et ae nwi of sin, or from any 
«ther eanse^ philoeopliers wonld rsBMin silent to sneh 
a prapositioa t beeause they do net tnqnira Into tiie 
■Myttvet which indneed the Cvsator ta oonfer on asan 
the organs and faculties which he possesses. They 
limit their invsetigatioBS taahjeets that exist, and their 
laiations and usee. Bnt an the grennd that otgans 
and feenltloB have been gfren by the Oeatar, they are 
antitied to maintain, that a phUoeophy ef morals eor- 
nestly deduced from their eonstitntien mnet aeeord 
with all eorreet interpretations of Scripture, otherwise 
leligien can havn no substantial fonndatian. If two 
eonnd interpretations of the divine will, as meorded in 
Cffeatiott and in Scripture, oan by possihiUtyaontm. 
4iet each other, we can have ne oaafidence In tlM 
■Borai Oevernor ef the werid. As, then, all real phi« 
iesophy and ail tma reUglen most harmonise, there 
will be a manifest advantage in eultiTating each by 
Itsrif, till its full dimensions, Umits, and implications 
shall be brought dearly to Hght. We may Amtk ad- 
vantageously compare them, and use the one as a 
means of elucidaring or oorxecting onr views of the 



To the best €it my knowledge, there is net one prac. 
tieal result of the natural laws expounded in the sub. 
•e^uent pages, which does not harmonise precisely 
with the moral precepts of the New Testamen t . In- 
deed, this work has been characterised by some indi- 
riduals asthepbilosophy of Christian morality, because 
they regard it as exhibiting the natural foondations of 
the admirable precopts whidi in the New Testament 
are taught only dogmaticaUy. It is ofaiected, haw- 
ever, that, by omitting the sancUon of future reward 
and punishment, this treatise leaves ant the highest, 
beet, and most efficacious class of motives to virtnons 
eonduct. This objection is founded on a misappre- 
hension of the object of the hook. It w my purpose 
to show, that the rewards and punidnments of human 
actions are ininitely mere complete, certais^ and effi- 
eacions, in this life^ than is generally believed < but by 
»e means to interfere with the sanctions to virtue af- 
forded by the prospect of future retribntien. It ap- 
pears to me that every action which ie morally wroag 
in reference to a future lifs, is aqpmlly wroag and 
inexpedient with rslation to this worid ; and that it is 
of e ss ent ial advantage to virtue to prove this to he the 
eaee. Having ebiarved a great tendency in many re- 
ligions men to overlook the importanoe of understand- 
ing ^e moral administration of this world, and to tnm 
their attention too exclusively to tiM next, I have 
endeavonred to pre sen t the administration of the pee- 
eent world in a dear light, ealcniated to anast atten- 
tien, end todraw towards fttthat degnse of eensidaralMn 
ta which it Is justly entitled. O^ispreceading wiUbe 
recognised as the meae naCMsary, If one prindple 
iargdy insisted on in the foUowjpg pages shall he 
admitted to be saswd, via. that reKigian opsntes en 
the hnamn mind, in subardlnatien^ aisd not insHmtra- 
^ctioD, ts Its natural esnstitntion. If this view he 
well iwmded, it will be indispenssMe that all the naUt- 
rai(MmdUion$ required by the human constitution as 
prelimliMwrias to noral and religions conduct be com- 



with» b^fmr$ any purely religious teachiog C9ff 
produea its full effeouu If, lor cjcaxnpls^ m\ iJUcoustl^ 
toted brain be unfavourable to the appreciation aod 
practice of rdiglous tnith, it is not an unimportttnc 
mqniry, whether any, and what, iufloenoa can he 
ezerdsed by human means in improviug the mentel 
organs. If certain physical circumstances and oci;tt« 
patiens— euoh as insufficient food and dething» uii- 
wholesome workahops and dwelUDg^placas, diet, and 
severe and long»protracted labour >^^have » natm>al 
tendency to blunt all the higher ieeiings and faculties 
of the mind, in conse que nce of their influence on Urn 
aervons system in general^ and the brain in particular 
..and if religioue emotions cannot be experienced with 
full effect by individuals so situate— the ai<\ertala>* 
ment, with a view to removal, of the nature, causeiy 
and effects of these impediments to holiness, ie not • 
matter of indifferenosw Thia view has not been %ju 
tematicslly adopted and pursued by the religions !•• 
structors of mankfaad in any ags^ or any country, eadf 
in my bumble opinion, for this sole reason, that iSsm 
state of moral and physical science did not enable thesi 
either to appreciate its importance, or to carry it into 
effect. By presenting Nature in all her simpUdty end 
strength, a new impulse and direction may perhepe 
be given to their understandings ; and they may 00 
induced to consider whether their universally coo- 
fessed failure to render men aa virtuous and happy ei 
they desired, may not to some extent have arisen from 
their non-fulfilsoent of the natural conditions insti- 
tuted by the Creator as preliminaries to auccess. They 
have complained of war wagedi openly or secretly* by 
philosophy against religion ; but they have not dttlf 
considered whether rdigion itsdf warrants them in 
treating philosophy and all its dictates with neglect 
in their inatruction of the people. True philosophy 
is a revdation of the Divine Will mani£ssted in cree- 
tion; it 'harmonises with all truth, and cannot with 
impunity be neglected. 



CHAPTER L 
ON NATURAL LAWS. 

Maani fteulties capaWt of aseezt^ning what exista> aiii tha |Nir« 
poaa of what aodata, but not tha wfil of the Deity in craation— AU 
the departmenta of Nature act upoD de€aite censtitutiona sad 
fixed laws, imposed by the Deity— The tenn law defined and VL* 
Ittstzated— ManiB pleasure and pahx depend, in this world, upon 
obaenranoe of and obedience to these constitutiona and laws ; an 
opinion supported by Bishop Butler^The Natural Laws divided 
into Physical^ OiqganiCi and Moral, and obedience or disobedieaee 
to each asserted to have distinct effects ; while the whole are uni* 
versal« mvariable, unbending, and in bsnunny with tha entire 
oonstitiition of iaaxh*-Death in certain eireuoistaaces appears de« 
licabk— Full and iinivanal obedieoss not mwomd. u> lead to par- 
feet hanpinesa on aaxlh* or to iatacfva with tha proapaaCa of 
faturi^-^BeBevoleiieD not the exclusive* «r immediate, but Hkte 
ultimaSepriBc^lBflairttfchtbawoKldiasnaiiead} evil in na esse 
tjba ukfanate, but only in eertaia iBatanoea the immediate, pitecffl^ 
Mid tiiat Ibr wise and benevolent ends^The w&k «f die DMty in 
defligniog evil hMcniCalHe, but tiie mental eraiatitution sl i o wu fey 
Phrenology to bear rdation to it 

Ijr natural science, three subjects of inquiry may he 
distinguished : IH^ What exists ? 2iUyy What is the 
purpose or design of what exists ? and, 34^ Why 
was what exists designed for such uses as it evidenlly 
subserves * 

It is matter of fact, for instance, that arctic m^giens 
and the torrid zone exist— that a certain kind of HMMi 
is abundant in Xisyland in winter.«.thAt the rein^deer 
feeds on it, and eujoys health and vigour in situatioes 
wheee mast other animals would die ; that camels e$« 
iat in Afrioa^-4hat they have broad hooves, and ste* 
madbs fitted to retain water for a considerable tiroew» 
and tiiat they flourish amid arid tracts of send> vhiffl 
the rein-deer would hardlv live for a dey. All tbl0 
falls under the Inquiry, Whet existo ? 

jn ooiuempleting these fects» the mdentending if 
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aiMraUy led to infer that one object of the Laplend 
moss is to feed the rein-deer, and that one pnrpoie of 
the deer is to assist man ; and that broad feet have 
been giren to the camel to allow it to walk on sand, 
Mid a retentive stomach, to fit it for arid places in 
which water is found only at wide intervals. These 
conclusions result from inquiries into the uses or pur- 
poses of what exists ; and such inquiries oonstitate a 
legitimate ezerdse of the human intellect. 

But, 9dlp, we may ask, Why were the physical ele- 
ments of nature created such as they are ? Why were 
lammer, autumn, spring, and winter introduced ? Why 
were animals formed of organised matter ? Why were 
trackless wastes of snow and burning sand called into 
existence ? These are inquiries why what exists was 
made such as it is, or into the will of the Deity in 
creation. 

Now, man's perceptive faculties are adequate to the 
first inquiry, and his reflective faculties to the second ; 
but it may well be doubted whether he has powers 
ioited to the third. My investigations are confined 
to the first and second, and I do not discuss the third. 

It cannot be too much insisted on, that the Creator 
has bestowed definite constitutions on physical nature 
and on man and animals, and that they are regulated 
by fixed laws. A lawy in the common acceptation, 
denotes a rule of action ; it implies a subject which 
Wts, and that the actions or phenomena which that 
•abject exhibits take place in an established and regu- 
lar manner ; and this is the sense in which I shall use 
It, when treating of physical substances and beings. 
Water, for instance, when at the level of the sea, and 
combined with that portion of heat indicated by 32* 
cf Fahrenheit's thermometer, freezes or becomes solid ; 
when combined with the portion denoted by 213* of 
^hat instrument, it rises into vapour or steam. Here 
water and heat are the substances, and the freesing 
and rising in vapour are the appearances or pheno. 
mena preeented by them ; and when we say that these 
take place according to a Law of- Nature, we mean 
only that these modes of action appear, to our intel- 
lects, to be established in the very constitution of the 
water and heat, and in their natural relationship to 
eaoh other; and that the processes of freezing and 
rising in vapour are constant appearances, when they 
are combined in these proportions, other conditions 
being the same. 

The ideas chiefly to be kept in view are, Ut, That 
all substances and beings have received a definite na- 
tural constitution ; 2dly, That every mode of action, 
which is said to take place according to a natural law, 
la inherent in the constitution of the substance or 
being ; and, Zdly, That the mode of action described 
is universal and invariable, wherever and whenever 
the substances or beings are found in the same condi- 
tion. For example, water, at the level of the sea, 
freezes and boils at the same temperature, in China, 
in France, in Peru, and in England ; and there is no 
exception to the regularity with which it exhibits these 
appearances, when all its other conditions are the same. 
This last qualification, however, must constantly be 
attended to in all departments of science. If water 
be carried to the top of a mountain 20,000 feet high, 
it will boil at a lower temperature than 212* ; but this 
#qpend8 on its relationship to the air, and takes place 
«Jbo according to fixed and invariable principles. The 
air exerts a great pressure on water. At the level of 
the sea the pressure is every where nearly the same, 
and in that situation the freezing and boiling points 
eonetpond all over the world ; but on the top of a 
lligh mountain the pressure is much less, and the va- 
yonr, not being held down by bo great a power of re- 
iiatance, rises at a lower temperature than 212*. But 
this change of appearances does not indicate a diange 
In the constitution of the water and the heat, but only 
aTariation in the circumstances in which they are 
aboed ; and hence it is not correct to say, that water 
lolling on the tops of high mountains, at a lower tem- 
perature than 212*, is an exception to the general law 
eC nature. There are no exoeptioni to ue lawi of | 



natoie ; for the Creator It toe wlie and too pewerfol 

to make imperfect or inconsistent arrangementc Tike 
error is in the human mind inferring the law to be» 
that water boils at 212* in every altitude ; when the 
real law is only that it boils at that temperature, at 
Iht level qf the seoy in all countries— «nd that it holla 
at a lower temperature the higher it is carried, be* 
cause then the pressure of the atmosphere is leei. 

Intelligent beings are capable of observing nature 
and of modifying their actions. By means of their 
faculties, the lawi impressed by the Creator on phyai. 
cal substances become known to them; and, when 
Dcroeived, constitute laws to them, by which to rego- 
late their conduct. For example, it is a physical law, 
that boiling water destroys the muscular and nervona 
systems of man. This is the result purely of the con- 
stitution of the body, and the relation betwee.> it and 
heat ; and man cannot alter or suspend the law. But 
whenever the relation, and the consequences of disre- 
garding it, are perceived, the mind is prompted to 
avoid infringement, in order to shun the torture at- 
tached by the Creator to the decomposition of the hu- 
man body by heat. 

Similar views have long been taught by philoso- 
phers and divines. Bishop Butler, in particular, 
says: — '*An Author of Nature being tuppoeed, it 
is not so much a deduction of reason as a matter of 
experience, that we are thus under his government i 
under his government in the same sense as we are 
under the government of civil magistrates. Becauae 
the annexing pleasure to some actions, and pain 
to others, in our power to do or forbear, and giving 
notice of this appointment beforehand to those whom 
it concerns, it the proper fofmuU notion ofgovemmenL 
Whether the pleasure or pain which thus follows upon 
our behaviour be owing to the Author of Nature's 
acting upon us every moment which we feel it, or te 
his having at once contrived and executed his own part 
in the plan of the world, makes no alteration as to the 
matter before us. For, if civil magistrates could make 
the sanctions of their laws take place, without inter- 
posing at all after they had passed them, without a 
trial and the formalities of an execution ; if they were 
able to make their laws execute themselves, or every 
offender to execute them upon himself, we should be 
just in the same sense under their government then 
as we are now; but in a much higher degree and 
more perfect manner. Vain is the ridicule with which 
one foresees some persons will divert themselves, upon 
finding lesser pains considered as instances of divine 
punishment. There is no possibility of answering or 
evading the general thing here intended, without de- 
nying all final causes. For, final causes being ad- 
mitted, the pleasures and pains now mentioned must 
be admitted too, as instances of them. And if they 
are, if God annexes delight to some actions and un- 
easiness to others, with an apparent design to induce 
us to act so and so, then he not only dispenses happi- 
ness and misery, but also rewards and punishes actions. 
If, for example, the pain which we feel upon doing 
what tends to the destruction of our bodies, suppose 
upon too near approaches to fire, or upon wounding 
ourselves, be appointed by the Author of Nature to 
prevent our doing what thus tends to our destruction ; 
this is altogether as much an instance of his punish- 
ing our actions, and consequently of our being under 
his government as declaring, by a voice from heaven, 
that if we acted so, he would inflict such pain upon ni, 
and inflicting it whether it be greater or less.*'* 

I^ then, the reader keep in view that God is the 
creator ; that Nature, in the geiQieral sense, means the 
world which he has made— and, in a more limited 
sense, the particular constitution which he has ba» 
stowed on any special object, of which we may he 
treating ; an d that a Law of Nature means the esta- 
blished mode in which the actions and phenomena id 
any creature or object exhibit themselves, and the 
obligation thereby imposed on intelligent beinga to 

* Butler's Works, vol. L p. 44. The remarksof other aal 
*)ie Law:: of Nature will be ftmnd in the Appeiiidiz« No^ %» 
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attend to it-Jie will be in no danger of miinnder- 
standing my meaning. 

Every natural object has received a definite consti- 
tution, in virtue of which it acts in a particular way. 
There must, therefore, be as many natural laws, as 
there are distinct modes of action of substances and 
beings, viewed b^ themselves. But substances and 
beings stand in certain relations to each other, and mo- 
dify each other's action, in an established and definite 
manner, according to that relationship ; altitude, for 
instance, modifies the effect of heat upon water. There 
must, therefore, be also as many laws of nature as 
there are relations between different substances and 
beings. 

It is impossible, in the present state of knowledge, 
to elucidate all these laws; numberless years may 
elapse before they shall be discovered ; but we may 
investigate some of the most familiar and striking of 
them. Those that most readily present themselves 
bear reference to the great classes into which the ob- 
jects around us may be divided, namely, Physical, 
Organic, and Intelligeut. I shall therefore confine 
myself to the physical laws, the organic laws, aud the 
laws which characterise intelligent beings. 

!«/, The Physical Laws embrace all the phenomena 
of mere matter : a heavy body, for instance, when 
unsupported, falls to the ground with a certain acce- 
lerating force, in proportion to the distance which it 
falls, and its own density ; and this motion is said to 
take place according to the law of gravitation. An 
acid applied to a vegetable blue colour, converts it 
into red, and this is said to take place according to a 
chemical law. 

2dlyy Organised substances and beings stand higher 
in the scale oi creation, and have properties peculiar 
to themselves. They act, and are acted upon, in con- 
formity with their constitution, and are therefore said 
to be subject to a peculiar set oi laws, termed the Or- 
ganic. The distinguishing characteristic of this class 
of objects is, that the individuals of them derive their 
existence from other org^ised beings, are nourished 
by food, and f^o through a regular process of growth 
and decay. Vegetables and Animals are the two 
great subdivisions of it. The organic laws are differ- 
ent from the merely physical : a stone, for example, 
does not spring from a parent stone ; it does not take 
food ; it does not increase in vigour for a time, and 
then decay and suffer dissolution — all which processes 
characterise vegetables and animals. 

The organic laws are superior to the merely physi- 
oal. A living man, or animal, may be placed in an 
oren, along with the carcass of a dead animal, and 
remain exposed to a heat which will completely bake 
the dead flesh, and yet come out alive, and not seri- 
OQsly injured. The dead flesh is mere physical mat- 
ter, and its decomposition by the heat instantly 
commences ; but the living animal is able, by its or- 
ganic qualities, to counteract and resist, to a certain 
extent, that influence. The Organic Laws, there- 
fore, mean the established modes according to which 
all phenomena connected with the production, health, 
growth, decay, and death, of vegetables and animals, 
take place. In the case of each animal or vegetable 
of the same kind, their action is always the same, in 
the same circumstances. Animals are the chief ob- 
jects of my present observations. 

3dfy, Intelligent beings stand yet higher in the scale 
^an merely organised matter, and embrace all ani- 
mals that have distinct consciousness, from the lowest 
of the inferior creatures up to man. The two great 
divisions of this class are Intelligent and Animal — and 
Intelligent and Moral creatures. The dog, horse, and 
elephant, for instance, belong to the former dass, be- 
cause they possess some degree of intelligence, and 
oertain animal propensities, but no moral fedings; 
man belongs to the second, because he possesses all 
the three. These various faculties have received a 
definite constitution, and stand in determinate rela- 
tionship to external objecu : for example, a healthy 
palate oannot feel wormwood sweet, nor mupa bitter ; 



a healthy eye oannot see a rod partly phinged in watsr 

straight — because the water so modifies the rays of 
light, as to give to the stick the appearance of being 
crooked ; a healthy sentiment of Benevolence cannot 
feel gratified with murder, nor a healthy Conscienti- 
ousness with fraud. As, therefore, the mental facul- 
ties have received a precise constitution, have been 
placed in fixed and definite relations to external ob- 
jects, and act regularly ; — we speak of their acting 
according to rules or laws, and call these the Menu 
and Intellectual Laws. 

Several important principles strike us very early in 
attending to the natural laws, viz. let. Their inde- 
pendence of each other ; 2dlg, That obedience to each 
of them is attended with its own reward, and dis- 
obedience with its own punishment ; 3dlg, That they 
are universal, unbending, and invariable in their ope- 
ration ; Athlg, That they are in harmony with the 
constitution of man. 

1. The independence of the natural laws may be 
illustrated thus :— A ship floats because a part of it 
being immersed displaces a weight of water equal to 
its whole weight, leaving the remaining portion above 
the fluid. A ship, therefore, will float on the surface 
of the water as long as these physical conditions are 
observed ; no matter although the men in it should 
infringe other natural laws — as, for example, although 
they should rob, murder, blaspheme, and commit every 
species of debauchery : and it will sink whenever the 
physical conditions are subverted, however strictly the 
crew and passengers may obey the moral laws. In like 
manner, a man who swallows poison, which destroys 
the stomach or intestines, will die, just because an or- 
ganic law has been infringed, and because it acts in- 
dependently of others ; although he should have taken 
the drug by mistake, or have been the most pious and 
charitable individual on earth. Or, thirdly, a man 
may cheat, lie, steal, tyrainnise, and, in short, break 
a great variety of the moral laws, and nevertheless 
be fat and rubicund, if he sedulously observe the or- 
ganic laws of temperance and exercise ; while, on the 
other hand, an individual who neglects these, may 
pine in disease, and be racked with torturing pains, 
although at the very moment he may be devoting his 
mind to the highest duties of humanity. 

2. Obedience to each law is attended with its own re* 
ward, and disobedience with its own punishment. Thus, 
the mariners who preserve their ship in accordance 
with the physical laws, reap the reward of sailing in 
safety ; and those who permit a departure from them, 
are punished by the ship sinking. People who obey 
the moral law, enjoy the intense internal delights that 
spring from active moral faculties ; they render them- 
selves, moreover, objects of affection and esteem to 
moral and intelligent beings, who, in consequence, 
confer on them many other gratifications. Those who 
disobey that law, are tormented by insatiable desires, 
which, from the nature of things, cannot be gratified ; 
they are punished by the perpetual craving of what- 
ever portion of moral sentiment they possess, for higher 
enjoyments, which are never attained ; and they are 
objects of dislike and malevolence to other beings of 
similar dispositions with themselves, who inflict on 
them the evils dictated by their own provoked propen- 
sities. Those who obey the organic law8, reap the re- 
ward of health and vigour of body, and buoyancy of 
mind ; while those who break them are punished by 
sickness, feebleness, languor, and pain. 

3. The natural laws are universaly invariable^ ana 
unbending. When the physical laws are infringed in 
China or Kamtschatka, there is no instance of a ship 
floating there more than in England ; and when Uiey 
are observed, there is no instance of a vessel sinking 
in any one of these countries more than another* 
There is no example of men, in any country, enjoy* 
ing the mild and generous internal joys, and the out- 
ward esteem and love, that attend obedience to the 
moral law, while they give themselves up to the do- 
minion of brutal propensities. There is no exampli^ 
in any latitude or longitude^ or in any agc^ of aaes 
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^ke orgmnie lam, ftoi wkocoadiuMd to obtyfhiwuUwg 
tknmglMuty bdaf , in «om>ynnce of tUi obediaBce, 
▼isitad with p«ia and disMM; and than are no in- 
•tanmt af man wlio ware bom with aooatitotioDfl 
maivBd bf tho orgaaia lawt, and who Uf«d in ha- 
bitnal difobedienca to tfaam, anjoving that tound health 
and Tigonr of body that an taa rowardt of obadionca. 
4. Tho natnral lawf aro in Aonaonir wUh iks wholg 
gtmtfftilian tfwuin, tha moral and inlalleobial powara 
holding the supremacy. If ihipi in genoral had sunk 
when &f woiwstasntk, Unmgy and akilfiiUf managod, 



this wonid haw ontragod the pereeptiona of reaaon ; 
hvt as tbsy float, the physieallawia, inthisinslanee, in 
harmony with the moral and inteUeetnal law. If men 
who rioted in drankennem and debaaohery had ther^ 
by estabfished healA and inereaeed their happiness, 
this, again, woold have been at Tarianee with our 
intellectual and moral perceptions ; but the opposite 
and actual rssalt is in harmony with them. 

It will be snbseqnently shown, that onr monl seoti- 
Bwntt desire nnivenal happiBsasL If thephveicaland 
organic laws are eonstitated in harmony with them, 
it oDgfat to follow that thm natural laws, when obeyed, 
will conduce to the hapoiaess of the moral and intelli. 
gent beings who an called on to observe them ; and 
that the evil consequences, or punishasents, resulting 
from infringement of them, will he calenlated to en- 
force stricter obedience, for the advantage of those 
creatures themselves. According to this view, when 
a ship sinks, in consequence of a plank starting, the 
panishment is intended to impress upon the spectators 
the aiMolnte necessity of having every plank secure and 
strong before going to sea, this being a oondition in* 
dispensaUe to their safety. When richness and pain 
IbUow adebaudi, the object of ^e suffering is to urge 
a more scrupulous obedience to the organic laws, that 
the individual may escape premature death, which is 
the inevitable consequence of too great and oontinned 
dieobedienoe to these laws — and enjoy health, which 
is ^e reward of die oppoeite conduct. When diseon- 
teat, irritation, hatred, and other mental annoyanoes, 
arise out of infringement of the moral law, this pn- 
nishasent is calculated to induce the offender to return 
to obedience, that he may enjoy the rewards attached 
to it. 

When the transgremion of any natural law is ez- 
cesrive, and so great that retom to obedience is im- 
possible, one purpose of death, which then ensues, 
may be to driver tiie individual from a continuation 
of the punishment whidi could then do him* no good. 
Thus, when, from infringement of a physical law, a 
ship sinks at sea, and leaves men immersed in water, 
without the possibility of reaching land, their con- 
tinued existence in that state would be one of cruel 
and protracted suffering ; and it is advantageous to 
tbem to have their lives extinguished at once by drown- 
ing, thereby withdrawing them from fnrtiier agony. 
In like manner, if a man in the vigour of life so far 
infringe any m^anic law as to destroy the funeticm of 
a Tital organ — the heart, for instance, or the lungs, 
or the brain — it is better for him to have his life cot 
short, and his pain put an end to, than to have it pro- 
tracted under all the tortures of anorganic existestc^ 
without lungs, without a heart, or without a brain, 
if such a state were possible, which, for this wise 
reason, it is not. 

1 do not intend to predicate any thing oonceming 
the absolute perfectibility of man by obedience to the 
laws of nature. The system of sublunary creation, 
so far as we perceive it, does not appear to be one of 
optimism ; yet benevolent design, in its constitution, 
is undeniable. Paley says, ** Nothing remains but 
the supposition, that Ood, when he created t^ human 
species, wished diem happiness, and made for them 
the provisions which he has made, with that view and 
fer that purpose. The same argument may be pre- 
posed in different terms : Gontrirance proves design ; 
asid the predominant tendency of t&e eootrivanee in- 
fioates the dispositioa of tim designer. Ike werid 



■honade with ooatrivaafiea $ and all the oontdvaaoei 

which we are acquainted with, are directed to bene- 
Adal piirpooea.**-^Paley's Hor. PblL, Edin. 1810, 
p. 61.) Jkany of the oootriTances of this Creator, for 
effecting bene6ciia1 punposes, have been discovered by 
philosofiien; but, so nr aa I am aware, no one haa 
adverted to the foregoing principles according to which, 
these contrlTanees ope r ate, so that nothing like a ^ya- 
tematie tIow of the moral government of the world 
has hitherto been presented to mankind. 

Neither do I intend to teach that the natural laws, 
discernible by wnassisred reason, are sufficient for tbe 
MohaUnn of nan withont reveUtion. Human inte- 
rests regard this world hnd the next. To enjoy this 
world, I humbly maintain that man most discover 
and obey the natural laws. Bevelation does not com- 
mnni eete complete inlMrmatiaei concerning the best 
mode of pnraaiof etea oar legitimate temooral inte- 
rests ; and numerons practical duties resulting from 
onr oonstitationare disfiorerahle, which are not treated 
of in detail in the inspired volume the mode of pr». 
serving heekh, for esample ; of pursuing with suooesa 
a temporal calling ; of discoTering the qualities of men 
with whom we mean to associate our interests ; and 
so on- This is the case^ probably becanae faculties 
have been giTon to man to discover arts, sciences, and 
the natural laws, and to adapt hie conduct to them i 
and beoause the physical, moral, and intellectual na- 
ture of man, is ittelf left <^pen to investigation by these 
faculties. Ji^ object, I repeat, is to investigate the 
natural constitution of the human body and mind, 
their relations to external objects and beings in this 
world, and the courses of action that, in consequence, 
appear to he beneficial or hurtftil in this life. 

Man*s spiritual interests belong to the sphere of re- 
velation ; and I distinctly repeat, that I do not teach 
that obedienoe to the natural laws is sufficient (or sal- 
vation in a future state. Revelation prescribes oer. 
tain requisites for salvation, which may be divided 
into two classes first, feith or belief ; and, secondly, 
the performance of certain practical duties, not as en- 
titling to salvation, hot as the native result of that 
faith, and the necessary evidence of its sincerity. Tho 
natural laws form no guide as to feith : but, as fer a« 
I can perceive, their dictates and those of revelatian 
coincide in all matters relating to practical dotiea ia 
temporal affaire. 

It may be asked, whether mere knawledgs of the 
natural laws is sufficient to insure observance of them ? 
Certainly not Mere knowledge of music does not 
eaoable one to play on an instrument, nor of anatomy 
to perform skilfully a surgical pperatiou. Practical 
training, and the aid of every motive that can interest 
the feeUngs, are neoessary to lead individuals to obey 
the natural laws. Keligioo, in particular, may fumiadi 
motives highly conducive to this obedience. But it 
must never be forgotten, that although mere know, 
ledge is not all-sufficien^ it is a primary and India- 
pensable requisite to regubir observance ; and that it 
is as impossible effectually and systematicaUy to obey 
the natural laws without knowing them, as it is to 
perform any other oomplicated and important duty in 
ignorance o£ iu principles and practical details. Some 
persona are of opinion that ChHstiauity alone su&coa, 
not esily for man's salration — ^whieh I do not diapute 
— but for his guidance in all practical virtues, without 
knowledge af^ or obedience to, the lawa of nature i hu c 
from this notion I respectfully dissent. It appeara ^» 
me, that oae reaaon why vice and misery do not di- 
minish in proportion to preaching, is, that the natoml 
laws are too mu^ overlooked, and very rarely couai- 
dered as having any relation to human c o n dn o t. Tbe 
theological doctrine of the eerruptiea and disorder of 
human natnrt^ joined ik> the want of knowle40B <dr real 
scieaee, have probajdy been the eanses why the P«o- 

of hia 



ranto of Ood have made so little use of hia 
laws, as revealed in crealiQii, in instructing the people 
toltveaococdingtohis wilL Before religion can yie&d 
its faU practical fruits in this world, it must be weddad 
to aphikNH^y founded on those laws ; it mast honrow 
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iigkt and ftreafth from tbem, and in return commu- 
BicaU iu powerful sanction in enforcing obedience to 
their dictates. 

Conneeted witK this subject, it is proper to state, 
that I do not maintain th»t the vorld is arranged on 
the principle of beneFolence ezdusivelv : my idea is, 
that it is constituted in harmony with the whole facul- 
ties of man ; the moral sentiments and intellect hold- 
ing the snpremacy* What is meant by creation being 
constituted ia harmony with the whole faculties of man, 
nay be illustrated thus:— Suppose that we should 
•ee two men holding a Uiird in a chair, and a fourth 
drawing a tooth from his head. While we contem- 
plated this bareaoV «nd knew nothing of the intention 
with which it was done, and of the consequences that 
would foUow, we would set it down as purely cruel, 
and say, that, although it might accord with the pro- 
peiBsity which prompts men to inflict pain and destroy, 
it could not harmoniie with Benevoleace. But when 
we are told that the individual in the chair was a pa- 
tient and the operator a dentist, and that the object 
of all the parties was to deliver the first from violent 
torture^ we would then perceive that an operation at- 
tended with pain had been used as a means to accom- 
plieh a benevolent purpose— or, in other words, that 
the operator had acted under the supremacy of moral 
•entiment and intellect — and we would approve of his 
oonduct. If the world hod been created on the prin- 
ciple of Benevolence exclusively, the toothache could 
sot have existed ; but, as pain does exist, a mental 
faculty, called by the phrenologists Destructiveness, 
lias been given to place man in harmony with itsexist- 
eaoe, when used for a benevolent end. 

To apply this illustration to the works of Providence, 
I humbly suggest it as probable, that, if we knew 
ihoT&ughly the design and whole consequences of such 
institutions of the Creator as are attended with pain, 
including death itself, we should find that infliction 
is used as a mean$, subservient to Benevolence and 
Justice, to arrive at an end in harmony with the mo- 
ral sentiments and intellect ; in short, that no institu- 
tion of the Creator has pure evil, or destruction alone, 
for its object. '' In maturity of sense and understand- 
ing,*' says Lord Kames, '^ benevolence appears more 
and more ; and beautiful final causes are discovered 
in many of naturals productions, that formerly were 
tikought us^ss, or perhaps hurtful : and the time may 
come — we have solid ground to hope that it voiU come 
.—when doubts and difficulties about the government 
of Providence will all of them be cleared up, and every 
event be fuund condocive to the general good.*** 

The opposite of this doctrine, viz. that there are in- 
stitutions of the Creator which have suffering for their 
exclusive object, is clearly untenable ; for this would 
be ascribis^ malevolence to the Deity. As, however, 
the existence of pain is undeniable, it is equally im- 
possible to believe that the world is arranged on ^e 
principle of Benevolence exclusively. The view now 
presented makes no attempt to explain why pain or 
evil exists, because I consider this inquiry to surpass 
the limits of the human understanding. It offers an 
explanation, however, of the use which pain serves— 
that of enforcing obedience to the natural laws ; and 
it shows that the human mind is constituted in har- 
many with this order of creation. Phrenology alone, 
of all systems of mental philosophy, admits faculties 
clearly related to difficulty, pain, and death, and thus 
enhances our perceptions of divine wisdom and good- 



CHAPTER II. 

ON THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN, AND ITS 

RELATIONS TO EXTERNAL OBJECTS. 
The consdttttion of num« on the principle of a mt^ectios of tiie 
whole to seflection and the higher sentiment*, shown by BiAop 
Butler to be oonformsUe to the constitution of the external 
world. — (1.) Man considered as a physical being, and the evils re- 
sulting from breach of the physical laws shown to be only excrp. 

* Sketches, B. 3. Sk. 3 ch. 8 



tions from the benefits haMtntfy f owing 
Man oonsideied as an organised being, and the tuleaftrtfae «D|op- 
ment of a sound body explained. — (&) Man eonsidefed as at aal- 
ma]« moral* and intellectual being* and his mentid conitltiitfon 
detailed.— -(4.) The mental CuniUies compaxed witb each otbeb— 
Their uses and abuses.— The propensities designed for good* when 
acting harmoniously with* and guided by, ti» higher scntlmenti 
and intfllwi; otherwise lead to eviL— True happineu of indivi- 
duals and societies found ultimately to consist in a ^tbitiiai 
aKoeise of the higher siinrinwnts and inteP«»et, witb the propen- 
sities asliag only as aids and aacaDS of gmtificatioa.— (4.) The 

Realties of man eoaparad with external delects, and the means of 
tiwir gratification apeeified. 

LxT us next consider the Constitution of Man, and 
the natural laws to which he is subjected, and endea- 
vour to discover bow far the external world is arranged 
with wisdom and benevolence in r^^rd to him. Bi- 
shop Butler, in the Preface to his Sermons, says, '* It 
is from considering the relations which the several 
appetites and passions in the inward frame have to 
each other, and, above all, the suprekact of refec- 
tion or conscience, that we get the idea of the system 
or constitution of human nature. And from the idea 
itself it will as fully appear, that this our nature, i, #. 
constitution, is adapted to virtue, as from the idea of 
a watch it appears that its nature, i. e, constitution or 
system, is adapted to measure time. 

** Mankind has various instincts and principles of 
action, as brute creatures have; some leading most 
directly and immediately to the good of the community, 
and some most directly to private good. 

*^ Man has several whi(^ brutes have not ; particu- 
larly reflection or conscience, an approbation of some 
principles or actions, and disapprobation of others. 

" Brutes obey their instincts or principles of action, 
according to certain rules ; suppose the constitution 
of their body, and the objects around them. 

<< The generality of mankind also obey their instincts 
and principles, all of them ; those propensions we call 
good, as well as the bad, according to the same rules, 
namely, the constitution of their body, and the exter- 
nal circumstances which they are in. 

^ Brutes, in acting according to the rules before 
mentioned, their bodily constitution and circumstances, 
act suitably to iKeir whole nature, 

'* Mankind also, in acting thus, would act suitably to 
their whole nature, if no more were to be said of man's 
nature than what has been now said ; if that, as it is 
a true, were also a complete^ adequate account of our 
nature. 

^ But that is not a complete account of man*s nature. 
Somewhat further must be brought in to give us an 
adequate notion of it ; namely, Aat one of those prm- 
ciples of action, eonscieneef orr^flectiony compared with 
the rest, as they all stand together in the nature of 
man, plainly bears upon it marks of authority over all 
the rest, and claims the absolute direction of them all, 
to allow or forbid their gratification ; — a disapproba- 
tion on reflection being in itself a principle manifestly 
superior to a mere propension. And the conclusion 
is, that to allow no more to this superior principle or 
part of our nature, than to other parts; to let it go- 
vern and guide only occasionally, in common with the 
rest, as its turn happens to come from the temper and 
circumstances one happens to be in ; thU is not to act 
conformably to the eonstihition qf man ; neither can 
any human creature be said to act conformably to his 
constitution of nature, unless he allows to that supe- 
rior principle the absoLnte authority which is due to 
it." — Butler* s Works, vol. ii. Preface. The present 
treatise is in a great measure founded on the principles 
here suggested. 

SECT. T. — MAir OOKSIXrERED AS A PHTSICAt. 

BEING. 

The human body consists of hones, mnsdes, aervee, 
end bkMMivessels, besidesorgansef noteitson^ ofx«pro. 
dfiction, of respiration, of feeling, and of theiigkt. 
Thes-e parts are all composed of physical elements, and 
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to ft oeitain extent, are tnbjeoted to the phjtieel laws 
of creation. By the law of (^aritation, the body falli 
to the ground when nnsupported, and is liable to be 
injured like any frangible substance ; by a chemioal 
law, excessive cold freezes, and ezcessiTo heat dissi- 
pates, its fluids; and life, in either case, is extin- 
foished. 

To diicover the real effect of the physical laws of 
nature on human happiness, we would require to un- 
derstand, l«i, The physical laws themselves, as revealed 
by mathematics, natural philosophy, natural history, 
chemistry, and their subordinate branches ; 2d7|f, The 
anatomical and physiological constitution of the human 
body ; and, 3<%, The adaptation of the former to the 
latter. These expositions are necessary to ascertain 
the extent to which it is possible for man to place him- 
self in accordance with the physical laws, so as to reap 
advantage from them ; and also to determine how far 
the sufferings which he endures fall to be ascribed to 
the inevitable operation of these laws, and how far to 
his ignorance and infringement of them. In the sub- 
sequent pages, this subject will be treated somewhat 
in detail : at present I confine myself to a single in- 
stance as an illustration of the mode in which the in- 
vestigation ought to be conducted.* 

By the law of gravitation, heavy bodies always tend 
towards the centre of the earth. Some of the advan- 
tages of this law are, that objects, when properly 
supported, remain at rest ; that walls, when built 
sufficiently thick and perpendicular, stand firm and 
erect ; that water descends from high places, and pre- 
cipitates itself down the channels of rivers, turns mill- 
wheels in its course, and sets in motion the most 
stupendous and useful machinery ; and that ships 
move steadily through the water with part of their 
hulls immersed and part rising moderately above it, 
and their masts and sails towering in the air to catch 
the inconstant breeze. 

To place man in harmony with this law, the Creator 
has bestowed on him bones, muscles, and nerves, con. 
structed on the most perfect principles, which enable 
him to preserve his equilibrium, and to adapt his 
movements to gravitation ; also intellectual faculties, 
calculated to perceive the existence of the law, its 
modes of operation, the relation between it and him- 
self, the beneficial consequences of observing this re- 
lation, and the painful results of disregarding it. 

When a person falls over a precipice, and is maimed 
or killed — when a ship springs a leak and sinks — or 
when a reservoir of water breaks down its banks and 
ravages a valley — ^the evils, no doubt, proceed from 
the operation of this law ; but we ought to inquire 
whether they could or could not have been prevented, 
by a due exercise of the physical aud mental powers 
bestowed by the Creator on man, to enable him to 
avoid the injurious effects of gravitation. 

By pursuing this course, we shall arrive at sound 
conclusions concerning the adaptation of the human 
mind and body to the physical laws of creation. The 
subject is too extensive to be here prosecuted in all its 
details, and I am incompetent, besides, to do it justice ; 
but enough has been said to elucidate the principle 
contended for. And the more minutely any one in- 
quires, the more firm will be his conviction, that, in 
tnese relations, admirable provision has been made by 
the Creator for human happiness, and that the evils 
which arise from neglect of them, are attributable, to 
a great extent, to man's not adequately applying his 
powers to the promotion of his own enjoyment. 

nCT. IIm^MAX COKSIBEaSl) A8 Air ORGANISED 

BEIKO. 

Man is an organised being, and subject to the or- 
ganic laws. An organised being, as was formerly 
noticed, is one which derives its existence from a 

e The reader will find many valusble iOustrstions of these lawi 
la **The Principles of Physiology applied to the Preservation 
•f Health, and to the Improvement of Physical and Mental Edu- 
tmoOt** by Andrew Combe, M .D. Third edition. Madaclilan 
4l Stewart, Edinlranrh; and Simpkin, Marshall, ik Co. London. 



prerionsly existing organised being, which subeieas ob 
food, which growa, attaint maturity, decays, and 
The^«l law, then, that must be obeyed, to render 
organised being perfect in its kind, is, that the 
from which it springs shall be complete in all its parte, 
and sonnd In hs whole constitution. If we sow an 
acorn in which some vital part has been destroyed al- 
together, the seedling plant, and the fnU-grown oak, 
if it CTer attain to maturity, will be deficient in the 
lineaments which are wanting in the embryo root ; if 
we sow an acorn entire in its parts, but only haff 
ripened, or damaged in its whole texture by damp or 
other causes, the seedling oak will be feeble, and will 
probably die early. A similar law holds in regard to 
man. A second organic law is, that the organised be- 
ing, the moment it is ushered into life, and so long bm 
it continues to live, must be supplied with food, light, 
air, and every other physical element requisite for its 
support, in due quantity, and of the kind best enited 
to its particular constitution. Obedience to thta law 
is rewarded with a vigorous and healthy developement 
of its powers, and, in animals, with a pleasing conscious- 
ness of existence, and aptitude for the performance of 
their natural functions ; disobedience is punished with 
feebleness, stinted growth, general imperfection, or 
early death. A single fact will illustrate this obser. 
vation. At the meeting of the British Association, 
held in Edinburgh in 183(4, there was read an Abstract, 
by Dr Joseph Clarke, of a Registry kept in the Ly- 
ing-in Hospital of Great Britain Street, Dublin, from 
the year 1768 to the end of 1833, from which it ap. 
peared, that, in 1781, when the hospital was imper. 
fectly ventilated, every sixth child cKed within nine 
days after birth of convulsive disease, and that, afitT 
means of thorough ventilation had been adopted, the 
mortality of infants, within the same time, in five sue 
oeeding years, was reduced to nearly one in twenty.* 
A third organic law, applicable to man, is, that he 
shall duly exercise his organs, this condition being an 
indispensable prerequisite of health. The reward of 
obedience to this law, is enjoyment in the very act of 
exercising the functions, pleasing consciousness of ex- 
istence, and the acquisition of numberless gratifications 
and advantages, of which labour, or the exercise of our 
powers, is the procuring means : disobedience is pa- 
nished with derangement and sluggishness of the 
functions, with general uneasiness or positive pain, 
and with the denial of gratification to numerous fa- 
culties. 

Directing our attention to the constitution of the 
human body, we perceive that the power of reproduc- 
tion is bestowed on man, and also intellect to enable 
him to discover and obey the conditions necessary for 
the transmission of a healthy organic frame to his de. 
scendants ; that digestive organs are given to him for 
his nutrition, and that innumerable vegetable and 
animal productions are placed around him, in wi(^- 
relationship to these organs. 

Without attempting to expound minutely the or^ 
ganic structure of man, or to trace in detail its adap. 
tation to his external condition, I shall oflTer some 
observations in support of the proposition, that the 
due exercise of the osseous, muscular, and nervoun 
systems, under the guidance of intellect and mortti 
sentiment, and in accordance with the physical laws, 
contributes to human eqioyment ; and that neglect of 
this exercise, or an abase of it, by jcanying it to ex- 
cess, or by conducting it in opposition to the moral, 
intellectual, or physical laws, is punished with pain. 

The earth is endowed with the capability of produc- 
ing an ample supply of food, provided we expend mna- 
cular and nervous energy in its cultivation ; while, in 
most climates, it refuses to produce, if we withhold this 
labour and idlow it to lie waste : Further, the Creator 
has presented us with timber, metal, wool, and coant* 
less materials, whicli, by means of muscular powor, 
may be converted into dwelling-places, clothing, and 
all the luxuries of life. The fertility of the earth, and 
the demands of the body for food and clothing, are so 

* New Phil. Jour.. Oct. 18S4, v 4I& 
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banevoiently adapted to each other, that, with rational 
restraint on population, a few liours' labour each day 
from every individual capable of working, would suf. 
fioe to furnish all with every commodity that could 
really add to enjoyment. *' It has been computed,*' 
says Dr Franklin,' '* by some political arithmetician, 
that, if every man and woman would work for four 
hours each day on something' useful, that labour would 
be sufficient to procure all the necessaries and comforts 
of life ; want and misery would be banished out of the 
world ; and the rest of the twenty-four hours might 
be leisure and pleasure."— (£<«ay on Luxury ^ Idleness, 
and Industry.) 

In the tropical regions of the globe, where a high 
atmospheric temperature diminishes the quantum of 
muscular energy, the fertility and productivenens of 
the soil are increased in alike proportion, so that less 
labour suffices. Less labour, also, is required to pro- 
vide habitations and raiment. In the colder latitudes, 
muscular energy is greatly increased, and there much 
higher demands are made upon it : the earth is more 
sterile, and the piercing frosts render necessary a 
thicker covering for the body. 

Further, the food afforded by the soil in each cli- 
mate appears to be adapted to the maintenance of the 
organic constitution of the people in health, and to the 
supply of the muscular energy necessary for the par- 
ticudar wants of the situation. In the Arctic Regions 
no farinaceous food ripens ; but on the question being 
put to Dr Richardson, how he, accustomed to the 
bread and vegetables of the temperate regions, was 
able to endure the pure animal diet, which formed his 
only support on his expedition to the shores of the Po- 
inr Sea along with Captain Franklin, he replied, that 
the effect of the extreme dry cold to which he and his 
companions were constantly exposed — living, as they 
(lid, in the open air — ^was to produce a desire for the 
most stimulating food they could obtain ; that bread 
in such a climate was not only not desired, but com- 
pai'atively impotent, as an article of diet ; that pure 
animal food, and the fatter the better, was the only 
sustenance that maintained the tone of the corporeid 
system ; but that when it was abundant (and the quan- 
tity required was much greater than in milder lati- 
tudes), a delightful vigour and buoyancy of mind and 
body were enjoyed, that rendered life highly agree- 
able. Now, in beautiful harmony with these wants 
of the human frame, these regions abound, during 
summer, in countiess herds of deer, in rabbits, part- 
ridges, ducks, and, in short, every sort of game, and 
also in fish ; and the flesh of these, dried, constitutes 
delicious food in winter, when the earth is wrapped in 
one wide mantle of snow. 

Among the Greenlanders and other Esquimaux 
tribes, nothing is so much relished as the fat of the 
whale, the sefd, or the walrus : a tallow candle and 
a draught of train oil are regarded as dainties ; while 
a piece of bread is spit out with strong indications of 
disgust. 

In Scotland, the climate is moist and moderately 
cold ; the greater part of the surface is mountainous, 
and well adapted for rearing sheep and cattle; while 
a certain portion consists of fertile plains, fitted for 
raising farinaceous food. If the same law holds in 
this country, the diet of the people should consist of' 
animal and farinaceous food, the former predominat- 
ing ; and on such food, accordingly, the Scotsman 
thrives best. As we proceed to warmer latitudes, to 
France for instance, we find the soil and temperature 
less congenial to sheep and cattle, but more favour- 
able to com and wine ; and the Frenchman flourishes 
in health on less of animal food than would be requi. 
site to preserve the Scottish Highlander, in the re- 
MiMi of his mountains, in a strong and alert condi- 
tion. From one of a series of interesting liters on 
the agriculture of France by M. LuUin de Chateau- 
vieox, published in the Biblioth^ue Universelle, it 
appears that the oonsumption of beef in that country 
relative to the population, it only one-sixth of what it is 
"^fiofflMid. {J^imudt^J^rimtUiMr^ No. JiL t, 39iX> 



The plains of Hindustan are too hot for theexteniiv* 
.rearing of the sheep and the ox, but produce rioe anA 
vegetable spices in prodigious abundance ; and the na- 
tive is healthy, vigorous, and active, when supplied 
with rice and ctury, and becomes sick when obliged 
to live chiefly on animal diet. He is supplied ^th 
less muscular energy by this species of food ; but hii 
soil and climate require far less laborious exertion to 
maintain him in comfort, than those of Britain, Ger- 
many, or Russia. 

So far, then, the external world appears to be wiidy 
and benevolently adapted to the organic system of 
man ; that is, to his autrition, and to the developo- 



ment and exercise of his corporeal organs. The 
tural law appears to be, that every one who desires to 
enjoy the pleasures of health, must expend in labour 
the energy which the Creator has infused into bit 
limbs. A wide choice is left to man, as to the mgd$ 
in which he shall exercise his nervous and muscular 
systems : The labourer, for example, digs the ground^ 
and the squire engages in the chase ; both pursuiti 
exercise the body. The penalty for neglecting this 
law is imperfect digestion and disturbed sleep, debilitjy 
bodily and mental lassitude, and, if carried to a cer- 
tain length, confirmed bad health and early death* 
The penalty for over-exerting these systems is eBu 
haustion, mental incapacity, the desire of strong ai^ 
tificial stimulants (such as ardent spirits), general 
insensibility, grossness of feeling and perception, with 
disease and shortened life. 

Society has not recognised this law ; and, in oonie- 
queuce, the higher orders despise labour and suffer 
the first penalty, while the lower orders are oppressed 
with toil and undergo the second. The penalties serfe 
to provide motives for obedience to the law • and when- 
ever it is recognised, and the consequences are disco- 
vered to be inevitable, men will no longer shun labour 
as painful and ignominious, but resort to itasasoaroe 
of pleasure and advantage.* 

SECT. III. — MAN CONSIDERED AS AK ANIMAL, MORAL, 
AND INTELLECTUAL BEING. 

I have adverted to the bodily constitution of man, 
which is essentially animal; but I observe, in the 
third place, that man, viewed in regard to his mental 
constitution, is an animal, moral, and intellectual 
being. To discover the adaptation of the mental parts 
of his nature to his external circumstances, we must 
first know what are his various animal, moral, and 
intellectual powers themselves. Phrenology gives ui 
a view of them, drawn from observation ; and as I 
have verified the inductions of that science, so as to 
satisfy myself that it is the most complete and correct 
exposition of the nature of man which has yet been 
given, I adopt its classification of faculties as the basil 
of the subsequent observations. One great advantage 
presented by Phrenology, is the light which it throwi 
on the natural constitution of the mind. Philosopher! 
and divines have long disputed about the number and 
functions of the human faculties ; and while each as- 
sumed his own consciousness as the standard of nature, 
and occupied himself chiefly with observations on its 
phenomenal as his means of study, there could be no 
end to their discussions. But the organs of the mind 
can be seen and felt, and their size estimated — and the 
mental manifestations also thtt accompany them can 
be observed, in an unlimited number of instances— .so 
that, assuming the existence of organs, it is clear that 
a far higher degree of certainty i n regard to the natural 
endowments of the mind may be attained by these 
means, than by any other previously applied. It if 
disputed also whether man be now in possession of the 
same qualities as those with which he was created t 
but the fact of the organs having been bestowed by the 
Creator is not open to contradiction, if they exist at 
all ; and if we discover their functions and their uses, 
and distinguish these from their abuses, we shall ob- 
viously obtain dearer views of what Ood has instituted, 
and of the extent to which man himself is chargeable 
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THE LOVE OF UFE. 

APPBTITB FOR FOOD^IZmv; Nutritkni.*. 

1. AM ATITENSSS— Pfodttoet wxuiil lovs. 
&FHILOPROOENlTIVENESS.-4;«ef; Alftctkm toi yovng 
and tsoicr httBg^.-^idbtum t Vuapaiag and niolliiTf cliil- 



& COKCENTRATIVENESS.— i;^.* It (ifw tha dedre offer- 
man— w in pl ac e, and aendan paraunant* f^rttrm 
ideas in the mind.— ^&taef ; Avenka to move abroad ; 
bid dwelling on intenal enotiou aad ideai» to tha n^ect 
of external improMiooc. 

L ADHESIVENESS.— Onr/ Attaehnent; frienddiip and fo- 
dety resuU froae it,— jOmtet : Clamhip for improper ot^eeti, 
attachment to worthleM individualai It it genoally itiong 
in women. 

6. COMBATIVENSSS.— U/ef X Courage to meet danger and 

oreroome difDcultiei, tendency to oppoee and attaclc what- 
ever requixea oppocition, and to retbt unjust encroachments. 
Abuses: Love of contention, and tendency to provoke and 
assault. TlUs fieeliog obviously adapts man to a world ia 
which danger and difficulty abound, 
e. DESTRUCTIVENESS.— Use*.* DesLre to destroy noxious ob- 
jects, and to kill for fbod. It is very diioereible in carnivorous 
animala>— iffrmey .* Cruelty, nrarder, derfre to torment* ten- 
dency topaarioB, rage, and hanhness and eevofty In tpeeeh 
and writing. This fiselingplaees man in barmeny with death 
and deatruetion, wliieli aee woven into the ayalam of aabla- 
nary creatioB. 

7. SECRBTIVENESSw— lOerr TendeneyCo nestzaiB wtthintlie 

snind the vaziouaemotioaa a&d sdaas chat isiTolantaifly 
sent themaelvies, anltt the judgmeot has approved 
tiMm utteanee; it is timplj the pnqpenaity to 
is an ingredient in pnidenoe.— jOimw x Cunaii^ 
duplicity* and lying. 

a. ACQUISITIVENESS.— Use* .* Desbre to possess, and tendency 
to accumulate articles of utility, to provide against want^- 
AJnues : Inordinate desire of property, selflslmesSf avarioCj 
theft 

H CONSTRUCTrVENESS.— Umt; Desire to huUd and con- 
struct works of taV— Abuses ; Construction of engines to 
injure or destroy, and Ikbrieation of objects to deoove man- 
kind. 
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toMtmwfAms 

la SELF-ESTEEM.— Dlwrr 8elf-respeet» self4nterett, love of 
independesMe, pe rson a l dignity.— MMWcrf Pfhle, ffleBamf 
overweening conceit, eaicesdve seUUhness, love of dotafadaa. 



a LO^E OF APPROBATION^-ttalVf OeaiSB of tto 
of others, love of praise, desire of fuaa or gtoey.— . 
Vanity, anibttian, iliiiat tn praise hidependeatly of 
worthiness. 

it. CAUTIOUSNESS^— Uesf: ItgiaesocigiBtotheaeiniiBCBtof 
imr, tlie desiie to shwa danger, and ctraumapeataon; and it 
is an ingndient ia prudence.— wibuM»: Exeessive timidity, 
poltroonery, unfouadad apprehensions, despondency, me- 
lancholy. 

X BE NE VOLENCE.— Uses : Desire of the happiness of others, 
linivenal charity, mildness of disposition, and a lively sym- 
pathy with the enjoyment of all animated lHAngt.-~Abuses : 
Frofiision, injurious indulgence of the appetites and fancies 
of otliexs, prodigality, £seiliCj of temper. i 



IL SmMaicnCfpritpsrfeifon. 

14 YBNERATIOlf.— Iter.* Tendency to 

iagBsatandgood; gives erigin feoreiigiou 

t gsnsetesB lespset for vnwortfay otjeeti m^ 

by Hme or iitnatloB> love «f antlqualad coalioaM, 

to paoons ia anthoiity* eupcntitietti 



U FlRMNESg.— Passr Deter mlnaflmi, pewev era nee, ateadineo 
of parpoia^^^5«Mrr Stubbonineaa, Infstnarion, tenaeltjb 
evil. 

VS. CON SCIENTIOUSNESS.— Uiw / It gives origin to the «. 
timent of |uitloe, orrespect fbr the rights of others, opennw 
to eonvledon, the love of trath.— ittvMr i Senipukms sdhB* 
lenee to noxious principles when ignorssitly embneed, sou 
eessliw leflnemcBt in the views of duty and ObOgatloB, exoni 
in mmorae «r adf-eendeBBaclon. 

17. HOPE.— I«er« Tsnieaay te expect ftitme good; Itchsiriws 

s CnduUty withsespeet totheattainmeatof 
iadssiwi, ahwrd erpertatin n s of H pikity not 



UL WONDBB^Umti Thedcsimefnoftftyt ilwiwrtowef the 
new, the uoespeoted, the gnad, the wosidecfiil, aad cxtia- 
ocdinaxy*— JtaMW ? Love of tlie marvellous* and ooeutt; 
senseless astonishment : belief In fiUse mindea, m pvodigiv, 
magic, ghosU, and other supernatural absurdities.— IT^. 
Veneration, Hope, and Wonder, oombUied, give tha tee. 
dency to leOgion ; their abuses produce superstitioa. 

It. IDEALITY.— Um»; Love of the beautiful and splendid, d«u 
sire of excellence, poetic fbeling.— iAuier / Extravsgance 
and abstird enthusiasm, preference of the showy and gfauiof 
to the solid and useAil, a tendency to dwell in the rsgioiiaf 
Ihney and to negket the doties of Hfe 

m wrr— Gives the fceltaig of the h idto oa s , and disposn to 
mlitli. 

IL IlilTATION— Copies the maucBS, g es tui es. aid actiov ef 
ethers, aad appeaianeea In 



Order II. INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 



FEELING or TOUCH. 
TASTE. 

SMELL. 

HEARING. 

SIGHT. 



Gonua h EXTERNAL SENSES. 

Vats t To belBg man intoomananies- 
tion with external objects, aad to en* 
able him to eq|oy them.— JHuerf 
Exoessiipe indalgaiiee in the pJcasom 
arising flrom the sans as, to the extent 
of impairing bodily health, and deiiU 
litating or deterioatingtJie mind. 

Oooai IL KNOWING FACULTIES; WHICH PEA- 
CEIVE THE EXISTENCE AND QUALITIES 
OF EXTERNAL OBJECTS. 

& INDIVIDUALITY— Takes <»ngni«iTM»f of existeDoe and 

• simple Acts. 
IS. FORM— Renders num Observant of form. 
M. SIZE— ^ives the idea of spaee, and enables in to appredate 

dimension anddistanock 
S5. WEIGHT— Communicates the peieeptton of monentma, 

weight, and rasistaBce; and aids eqaflibriiaB. 
18. COLOU RING--Gives peraeptkn of eoioiirs and tfadr hemio- 

aiciL 

GenoB IIL KNOWING FACULTIES, WHICH PER- 
CEIVE THE RELATIONS OF EXTERNAL OB- 
JECTS. 

ST. LOCALITY— Gives the idea of relative position. 

88r NUMBER— Gives the talent for caloulatieBi. 

29L ORDER— Communicates the love of physical anangemeoL 

aa EVENTUALITY— Takeseognisanceofoccunanceaorevaais. 

SI. TIME— Gives rise to the perception of duration. 

32. TUNE— The sense of Melody and Harmony aiiaes from iL 

S3. LANGUAGE— Gives facility in acquiring a knowledge of ar- 
bitrary ^igns to express thoughts, readhiess in the use ef 
tiiem, and the power of inventing and recollecting them. 

Gonui IV. REFLECTING FACULTIES, WHICH 

COJAPAEE, JUDGE, AND DISCRIMINATE. 
31 00MPARI6ON-«ives the penar ef 

aeaemblaneaa, and 4iftresMBL 
a& CAUSAUTY— Taaoes the depen^Mee of 
the nalatian of ^ 



O^aarvation provai dial aaok of thaw faenMas b 
oonnacto4 with a partioolar portion of the Vzaln. aad 
that tha powor of nanifeMinff «aoli liaan a laMan w 
tlio riaa nnd notirity of xta argnn. Tlia oranns 4iMm 
in relauve una hiditfarentlacliTiinaia. and SaMtth*^ 
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I <f f lihi Md dwyoritioni. Thitfactiaof 
■pdrtmaceintiiephilotopliyof man; and 
tlia~GirciimUiiio0 of its h»Ting bea^ mikiiowB until 
X>r Oali'fl diaoorerf •£ tha fiuetiooa of tha braniy it to^ 
Uriwt taexplaia IIm past baiT«Bnaatof aa^tal tdenoa, 
wmi. to ro&dar probaUa tha auartioBy that a great flood 
of light on thte subjaci ii now pouring forth on tha 
world. Thaae fiicaltief an sot tJl a^aal in azoellanoa 
and authority ; aoina ava oomaMA to man with tha 
lower animals, and othan ara paooliar to man. B*> 
fera oomparing tha humaa mind, tharefbra, with ita 
external oanditioBy it bacomas an objaot of primary 
importaaoa to discover the ralatiire rank and authority 
of theia differaot powers. If tha Animal Aieoltiaa 
are naturally or necessarily supvaaM— in other words, 
if man i» by uatora only an animal of saperior intelli- 
gmce^ then external creation, if it be wisely CMisti- 
toted, may ba expected to bear direct rafarenoa, in its 
arrangements, to this supremacy ; and to be calonla t ad 
to render him most happy when acting in conformity 
with his animal feeliogs. If tha Moral and Intellectn^ 
Facnltias hold the ascendancy, then the eonstitation 
of axtemal nature may be expected to ba in harmony 
with them-^in other words, to oonier tha highest de- 
gree of enjoyment (m man, when he aotsuadar thagnid- 
aaea af hjs moral and intellectual powers. I am not 
hare teaching Phrenology, or dereioping its principles 
and evidenoes, but merely explaininjg it eo iat as in- 
dispensable fiir the purposes «f this week. I refiv to 
the Treatises en Phienology far details. 

■ZCT. iym->thx faculties ot kav cx>mpa&ed with 

XACH OTHEX ; OR THE SUFREMACT OF THE MORAL 
fXMTIMEVTS AND INTELLECT. 

According to the phrenological theory of human 
suture, the faculties are dirided into Prapensities 
common to man with the lower animals. Sentiments 
common to man with the lower animals, SentimantB 
proper to man, and Intellect. Erery faouJty stands 
iu m definite relation to certain external objects : when 
it is internally uctire, it desires these objects ; when 
they are presented to it, they excite it to actirity, end 
delight it with agraeaUe sensations. Human iiappi- 
ness and misery are resoli^la into the gratificatimi, 
aaad denial of gratificatioa, of one or mora of our men* 
tal faculties, or of the fiDriings connected with our 
bodily frame. The fisoulties, in themarives, are mere 
instincts; the moral sentiments and intellect being 
higher inatiacts than the animal propensities. Every 
taiultj is good in itself, but all are liable to abuse. 
Their operations era right only when they act in har- 
mony with each other, enlightened intellect and moral 
sentiment holding the supremacy 

The liscnlties may be considered as aodng in a 
variety of ways. First, The lower propensities may 
be riewed as acting by themselves, each seeking itt 
own gratification, but without transgressing the limits 
prescribed by enlightened intellect and the moral sen- 
timentst this gratiftcation is legitimate and proper, 
and the ^Duntain of araoh enjoyment to human beings. 
Secondly, The propauities may be considered as act- 
ing in opposition to the dictates of the moral senti- 
ments and intellect: a merchant, for instance, by 
misrepresentation of the real quulities of his commo- 
dities, may obtain e higher price for them than if lie 
spoke the truth t or, by depreciating unjustly the 
0oeds of a rival, he asay attract that rhrars customers 
to himself t By sack oonduct he would apparently 
benefit himself, but he would infringe tiie dictates ef 
the moral sautiarants and inteUeot^ in other words, 
ho would doaa injury to the interests of his rival pro- 
favtieurte to the undue benefit which he aUamptad to 
toUoMalft All eoch manifastationa of the pro- 




to their results, eraaeeu to injure not only the indi- 
vfdnal against whom they ere directed, but kirn also 
who pffu c ri ses thoou Thirdly, The maral sentiflsents 



to owm yrutificatien t thueBeaerelenca asay prsespt 
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to perfiurm exereisee of devotion. When the gntiii- 
oation sought by any one or more of the sentiments 
does not infringe the duties prescribed bv all the other 
sentiments and enlightened intellect, the actions are 
proper. But any one moral sentiment^ acting by 
itself, may run into excess — Benevolence^ ibr instance^ 
may inatigato to generosity et the expense of justice ; 
Veneration may prompt a person to run after sermons 
abroad, when he should ba discharging his domestie 
duties, or instructing his children at home— which 
actions also are abuses. 

Thus there is, 1st, e wide sphere of aetien provided 
for the propensities, in which each may seek iu gra- 
tification in its own way, without exceeding the limita 
of morality ; and this is a good and proper action : 
2dly, There is ample scope for the exercise of each of 
the moral and intellectual faculties, without infringing 
the dictates of any of the other faculties belonging to 
the same classes ; and this action also is good. But, 
on the other hand, the propensities, and also the moral 
and intellectual faculties, may act singlv or in groups, 
in opposition to the dictates ii the whole moral senti- 
meets and intellectual powers enlightened by know, 
ledge and acting in combination ; and all such actions 
are wrong. Hence right conduct is that which is ap- 
proved of by the whole moral and intelleetual factiltieSf 
fulfy enii^htenedy and aeUng m Juimumious oombUuu 
Htm, This I call the supremacy of the moral senti- 
ments und intellect. 

In maintaining this supremacy, therefore^ I do not 
consider any of Uie moral sentiments and intellectoal 
faeulties singly, or even the whole of them collectively, 
as sufficient to direct conduct by their mere instinctive 
suggestions. To fit them to discharge this important 
duty, they must act in harmonious combination, and 
be illuminated by knowledge of science and of moral 
and religious duty. The sources of knowledge are 
observation and reflection — experience — and instruc- 
tion by books, teachers, and ell other means by which 
the Creator has provided for the improvement of the 
human mind. Whenever their dictetes, thus combined 
and enUghtmied, oppose the solicitetions of the pro- 
pensities, the latter must yield— oUierwise, by the 
constitu tion of nature, evil will inevitably ensue. This 
is what I mean by nature being constituted in bar- 
mony with the supremacy of the moral sentiments and 
intellect. 

Phrenology shows that different individuals posseif 
the faculties in very different degrees : I do not mean, 
therefore, to say, that in each individual, whatever the 
proportion of his organs may be, the dictates of hia 
m wal and intellectual powers are rules of conduct not 
to be disputed. On the contrary, in most individuals 
one or several of the moral or intellectual organs ara 
so deficient in size, in proportion to the organs of the 
pr^MUsities, that their individual perceptions of duty 
will be far short of the highest standard. The dic- 
tates of tha moral and int^lectual powers, therefore^ 
which constitote rules of conduct, are the collective 
dicta of the highest minds illuminated by the greatest 
knowledge. 

Let us now o<msider the faculties themselves. Firsts 
I shall view the propensities as acting alone, uninflu- 
enced by the moral and intellectual powers. There 
is ample scope for their proper activity In this wav ; 
but the great distinction between the anlnud fsculties 
and the powers proper to man is, that the former do 
not prompt us to seek the welfare of mankind at large ; 
their object is chiefly the preservation of the indivi- 
dual himseh^ his family or his tribe ; while the latter 
have the general happiness of the human race, and 
our duties to God, as their ends. 

The Love of Life, and The Appetite foe 
Fooo, have clearly reference to the preservation of 
the indiridual alone. 

Even the domestic affections, amiable and respect* 
aUe as they undoubtedly are when combined with the 
moral feeUngs, have self as their chief object. The 
first three propensities, Amatitevksb, Psilopbo- 
GEKITIVSNS88, and Adhxbitxvxbs, or the group of 
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2 ring, and friendt : the obtaining^ of tli«M affords 
em delight — the remoral of them oecasions pain. 
But they do not take an interest In the welfare of 
their objects on their own account. He who loves from 
Amativeness alone is sensnaly faithless, and negligent 
of the happiness of its object. He who combines with 
love springing from this propensity, Benevolence, 
Veneration, Justice, and Intellect, will disinterestedly 
promote the real happiness of the object of his affec- 
tion. 

The whole faculties, as I have already repeatedly 
observed, must be gratified harmoniously, or at least 
the gratification of one or more of them must not of- 
lend any of the others. For example, suppose the 
group of the domestic affections to be highly interested 
m aii individual, and strontrly to desire to form an al- 
liance with him, but that the person so loved is im- 
provident and immoral, and altogether an object of 
whom the higher faculties, if left dispassionately to 
survey his qualities, could not approve ; then, if an 
alliance be formed with him, under the tingovernable 
Impulses of the lower feelings, bitter days of repent- 
ance will necessarily follow, when these begin to lan- 
guish, and his qualities give the latter faculties offence. 
If, on the other hand, the domestic affections are 
guided to an object pleasing to the better powers, 
these themselves will be gratified ; they will double 
che delights afforded by the inferior faculties, and 
render the enjovment permanent. 

The love of ooildren, springing from Philoprogeni- 
■Iveneis, is ths> eame in kind as that of the miser for 
Ais gold ; an interest in the object, for the sake of the 
gratification it affords to his own mind, without de- 
siring, OT being able to distinguish, what is good for 
Uie object on i(;s own account. This truth is reoog- 
lused by Sir Walter Scott. He says, " £lspat*s ar- 
dent, though selfinh affection for her son. incapable of 
Wng qualified by a regard for the true interests of 
Ahe unfortunate «jA)ject of her attachment, resembled 
Ae instinctive Amdness of the animal race for their 
effspring ; and, diving little farther into futurity than 
«ne of the inferior creatures, she only felt that to be 
wparated from Hamish was to die."* 

In man, this faculty generally acts along with Be- 
nevolence, and a disinterested desire of the happiness 
of the child mingles with, and elevates, the mere in- 
gtine^ of Philoprogenitiveneas ; but the sources of 
these two affections are different, their degrees vary 
in different persons, and their ends also are dissimilar. 
This is exemplified every day by the conduct of mo- 
thers, who, although actuated by an intense instinc- 
tive love of their offspring, neverthelesM spoil them by 
vicious indulgence, and render them completely miser- 
able. If Phiioprogenitiveness were capable, by itself, 
of desiring and perceiving the real welfare of children, 
the treatment of them would, in all cases, be rational 
and beneficial, in proportion to the degree in which 
this faculty was active ; but this in not consistent with 
experience. Again, Christian mothers, who sincerely 
believe that, at death, their children pass into ever- 
lasting happiness, which is far better for them than 
sojourning on earth, nevertheless show the highest 
indications of bereavement and sorrow on their loss ; 
.-.thus affording evidence that their luve was an in- 
stinct which gives pain when disappointed, and not 
a disinterested affection concerned exclusively for the 
happiness of the being itself which constituted its ob- 
ject. 

The same observation applies to the affection pro- 
ceeding from Adhesiveness. When this faculty 
acts alone, it desires, for its own satisfaction, a friend 
to love ; but, from its own impulses, it is not interested 
in the welfare of iu object. It feels attached to 
him as a sheep does to its fellows of the flock ; but if 
Benevolence do not act along with it, it does nothing 
for the happiness of that friend. Both Adhesiveness 
and Philopr(^enitiveness tend to excite Benevolence 
towards their objects : when this sentiment, however, 
* Chronidet of the Canongatei vol. i. p. 281. 



is natnrallv very weak, the propeniitiee eaimot reft, 
der it vividly active. The horse feeb mehukoholy 
when his companion is removed ; but the feeling ap- 
pears to be simply one of uneasiness at the absenosof 
an object which gratified his Adhedveness. His oooi* 
panion may have been led to a richer pasture, or in* 
troduced to more agreeable society ; yet this does not 
assuage the distress suffered by him at his removal: 
his tranquillity- in short, is restored only by time caus- 
ing the activity of Adhesiveneu to subside, or by the 
substitution of another object on which it may exert 
itself. In human nature, the effect of the foculty, 
when aeting singly. Is the same ; and this accounts 
for the fact of the almost total indifference of man^ 
persons who were really attached by Adhesiveness to 
each other, when one falls into misfortune, and be. 
comes a disagreeable object to the pride or vanity of 
the other. Suppose two persons, elevated in rank, 
and possessed of affluence, to have each AdhesiveneH, 
Self-Esteem, and Love of Approbation, large, with 
Benevolence and Conscientiousness moderate, it ii 
obvious that, while both are in prosperity, they msy 
really like each other's society, and feel a reciprocsl 
attadiment, because there will be mutual sympathy in 
their Adhesiveness, and the Self-Esteem and Love of 
Approbation of eaeh will be gratified by the rank sod 
circumstances of the other : but imagine one of them 
to fall into misfortune, and to cease to be an object 
gratifying to Self-Esteem and Love of Approbattos; 
suppose that he becomes a pcor friend instead of a riob 
and influential one ; the harmony between their sel- 
fish &culties will be broken, and then Adhesirenea 
in the one who remains rich will transfer its affection 
to another individual who may gratify it, and slio 
supply agreeable sensations to Self- Esteem and Love 
of Approbation— 4o a genteel friend, in short, who will 
look well in the eye of the world. 

Much of this oondnet occurs in society, and the 
whining complaint is very andent, that the storms 
of adversity disperse friends, fust as the wintry blsst 
strips from the forest the leaves that gaily adorned it 
in the sunshine of summer ; and many moral seotenoes 
have been pointed, and epigrama finely tamed, on the 
selfishnesss and corruption of poor human nature. 
But such friendships were attachmentt founded on the 
lower feelings, which, by their constitution, do not re- 
gard the welfare of others; and the desertion com- 
plained of is the fair and legitimate result of the 

Erinciples on which botVi parties acted during the gay 
ours of prosperity. If we look at a cast of the head 
of Sheridan, we shall perceive large Adhesiveness, 
Self-Esteem, and Love 'f Approbation, with deficient 
Causality, and moderate Conscientiousness. He hsd 
large Individuality, Comparison, Seeretiveness, and 
Imitation, which gave him talents for observation and 
display. When these earned him a brilliant reputa* 
tion, he was surrounded by friends, and he himself 
probably felt attachment in return. But he was de- 
ficient in morality, and this prevented him from lov- 
ing his friends with a true, disinterested, and honest 
regard ; he abused their kindness ; and as he sank 
into poverty and wretchedness, and ceased to be an 
honour to tnem or to excite their Love of Approba- 
tion, all who were constituted like himself desertsd 
him. But the whoSe connexion was founded on sel- 
fish principles : SLeridan honoured them, and they 
flattered Sheridan ; and the abandonment was the na- 
tural consequence of the cessation of gratification to 
their selfish feeliiigs. I shall, by and bye, point oat 
the sources of a littler and purer friendship, and its 
effects. It was only those individuals who acted from 
Adhesiveness combined with the higher feelings, that 
remained attached to him through ail his misfortunes* 
CoMBATirxmcss and De8t&uctivene88 also, whea 
acting in combination with the other propensities, do 
not in their own nature seek the happiness of others* 
If aggression is committed against us, Combativenen 
shows the front of opposition and repeb the attaA ; 
I>estructiveness inflicts pain or injury, to make the 
aggressor desiet, or as wigeance for the olfliBiice. IMh 
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leoBngs are oMoofly Twry dURsrent from Benevolenoe. 
I do not say, that, in themMlres, they are despicable 
or siufhl ; on the contrary, they are neoetsary, and, 
when legitimately employed, highly asefdli bat still 
their first and instinoOTe object is the p ieM f ftl on of 
self: 

Secretitkvxss snppressei feelings that are impro- 
per to be manifested, and that might injnre ns with 
other individnals, and restrains the faculties generally. 
It also desires to find out secrets that may enable ite 
possessor to gnard self against hostile plots or designs. 
In itself it does not desire, in any respect, the be- 
nefit of others. 

The next organ is AcauisiTiTEirEss. It blindly 
desires to possess, is pleased with accumulating, and 
snfiTers great uneasiness in being deprived of posses- 
ions ; but its object is not the happiness of others. 
Like all the other faculties, it is highly useful, for 
efiren Beneyolenoe cannot give away until Acquisitive, 
ness has acquired. There are friendships, particularly 
among mercantile men, founded on Adhesiveness and 
Aoquisitireness, just as in fuhionable life they are 
liminded on Adhesiveness and Love of Approbation. 
Two individnals fall into a course of dealing, by which 
each reaps profit from transactions with the other: 
this leads to intimacy ; Adhesiveness mingles its in. 
flnenoe, and a feeling of attachment is at last produced. 
The moment, however, tihat the Acquisitiveness of the 
one sufiTers the least inroad firom that of the other, and 
their interests dash, they aro apt, if no higher princi. 
pie unite them, to become bitter enemies. It is pro. 
bable Uiat, while these fashionable and commercial 
friendships last, the parties may profess great recipro. 
eal esteem and regard, and that, when a rupture takes 
place, the one who is depressed or disobliged may re- 
call these expressions, and diarge the other with hy. 
poerisy ; but ihey really were not insincere. From 
Adhesiveness and gratified Love of Approbation or 
Acquisitiveness, each probably felt something which 
he coloured over, and perhaps believed to be disin. 
terested friendship ; but if each would honestly probe 
his own conscience, he would be obliged to acknow- 
ledge that the whole basis of the connexion was selfish 
—and hence, that the rosult is just what ought to be 
expected by every man who places his reliance for 
happiness chiefly on the lower feelings. 

Self-Esteem is, in its very essence and name, sel. 
fish : it is the love of ourselres, and the esteem of 
onrsdlvetf par eacellenee. 

Love of Appeobatiov, although many think 
otherwise, does not in Itself desiro the happiness of 
others. Ite object is applause to ourselves, to be es. 
teemed ourselves ; and if it prompt us to do ser- 
vices, or to say agreeable things to others, this is not 
from pure love of them, but for the sake of obtain, 
ing the self-gratification afforded by their good opi- 
nion. 

Suppose, for example^ that we are acquainted with 
a person who has committed an error in some official 
duty — who has done or said something that the pub- 
lie disapprove of, and which we see to be really wrong 
—Benevolence and Conscientiousness would prompt 
ns to lay before our friend the very head and front of 
his offending, and conjure him to forsake his error, 
and make public amends : — Love of Approbation, on 
the other hand, would simply desire to gain his ap. 
plause, by making ourselves agreeable to him, without 
looking mrther. If unenlightened, it would either 
render us averse to speak to him at all on the subject, 
lett he should be offended ; or prompt us to extenuate 
his fault, to gloss it over, and to represent it either as 
A simple mistake or as extremely triviaL If we ana- 
Irie the motive which prompts to this course, we shall 
find that it is not love of our friend or consideration 
fi»r his welfare — but fear lest, by our presenting to 
bim disagreeable truths, he should feel offended with 
tM^ and deprive us of the gratification afforded by hii 
good opinion. 

A n othe r illostration may be given >-.A mannfao» 
ia a oonntry town^ hmving acqnirod aooniider- 



able fortune b^ trade, applied part of it In boildiag n 
princely mansion, whicfc he furnished in the rlcheil 
and most oxpeniivo style of fiuhion. He aaked U» 
eoitomers, near and distant, to visit him, and intio- 
duced them into an apartment that denied them wi^ 
splendour. This excited their curiosity and wonder, 
which was precisely the effect he desired ; he then led 
them over his whole suite of rooms, and displayed be< 
fore them his grandeur and taste. In doing so, ^ 
affected to act as if he were conferring a high pleaaciM 
on them, and believed that he was filling their min#i 
with an intense admiration ef his greatness ; but tlft 
real effect was very different. The motive of his 00B« 
duct was not love of them, or regard for their happU 
ness or wel&re : it was not Benevolence to otnm 
that prompted him to build the palace; it was not 
Veneration ; it was not Conscientiousness. The fla* 
brie sprang from Self-Esteem and Love of Approbatioik 
combmed, no doubt, with considerable Intellect ant 
Ideality. In leading his humble brethren in trado 
through the princely halls, over the costly carpets and 
amidst the gilded mirrors* and rich array that eveij 
where met their eyes, he exulted in the consdousnen 
of his own importancs^ and asked for their admiration^ 
not as an expression of respect for any real benefit con- 
ferred upon them, but as the much relished food of hit 
own selfish vanity. 

Let us attend, in the next plaee, to the effisct whiek 
this display would produce on ihose to whom it mm 
addressed. To gain their esteem or affection, it wonU 
have been necessary to manifest towards them Beim- 
volence, respect, and justice; for, to cause anothor 
individual to love us, we must make him the object 
of our moral sentiments, which have his good and 
happiness for their end. Here, however, these were 
not the inspiring motives, and the want of them wookL 
be instinckively felt. The customers who possessed 
the least shrewdness would ascribe the whole exhibi- 
tion to the vanity of the owner, and they would either 
pity, or envy and hate him : if their own moral senti* 
ments predominated, they would pity him ; if their 
Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation were paramount 
they would envy his magnificence, yet be offended al 
his assumed superiority, and womd hate him. It 
would be only the silliest and the vainest who would bo 
at all gratified ; and their satisfaction would arise from 
the feeling, that they could now return to their own 
circle, and boast how great a friend they had, and in 
how grand a style they had been entertained— thia 
display beine a direct gratification of their own Sel^ 
Esteem and Love of Approbation, by identifying them- 
selves with him. Even this pleasure would exist only 
where the admirer was so humble in rank as to en- 
tertain no idea of rivalship, and so limited in inteUed 
and morality as not to perceive the worthlessness of 
the qualities by which he was captivated. 

In like manner, when persons, even of more sense 
than the manufacturer here alluded to, give entertain- 
ments to their friends, they sometimes ^1 in their ob- 
ject from the same cause. Their leading motive is a 
wish to show off themselves, much more than to con- 
fer real happiness upon their acquaintances ; and, by 
the unbending law of human nature, this must fail 
in exciting goodwill and pleasure in the minds of those 
to whom it is addressed, because it disagreeably affeots 
their Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation. In short, 
to be reaUy successful in grati^ring our friend^ we 
must keep our own selfish faculties in due subordina- 
tion, and pour out copious streams of real kindnoii 
from the higher sentiments, animated and elevated by 
intellect ; and all who have experienced the heartfislt 
joy and satisfaction attending an entertainment con- 
ducted on this principle, will never quarrel with the 
homeliness of the fare, or fisel uneasy about the absenoo 
of fashion in the service. 

Cautiousness is the next faonlty^ and is a sent 
ment instituted to prompt ns to shun danger. Aotil^ 
apart from the moral sentimentt, it would seek fiiit 
to protect self from ovil ; and this is its ossoptial idb* 
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Tbii terminates the list of tha FeeUnn oommoa to 
0lgn with the lower aii]iniJs»* and which, as we hare 
fggn when acting instinctiTelyy either singlj or im 
Amoination with each other, apart from the moral 
jMirers, do not seek the welfare of others as their aim, 
Pftt have 8eIf-p:«serration and self-gratification as their 
Jnding objects. They are given for the protection and 
fdrantage of our indlvidai3 nature, and, when mani* 
/0sted in their proper spheres, are highly useful, and 
^Iso respectable, -Hewed with reference to that esd { 
Int they are sources of innumerable evils when allowed 
to Dsurp the ascendancy over the moral faculties, and 
$o haowme the leading springs of our social coBdoct. 

I proceed to notice the Moral Sentiments, which are 

I roper to man, and to point out their objects and re* 
^tions. 

BnnEVOLEircE has direct nference to other heings. 
It desires purely and disinterestedly the happiness of 
f tf objects : it loves for the sake of the person beloved ; 
if be be well, and the sunbeams of prosperity shine 
warmly around him, it exults and delights in his feli- 
idty* It desires a diffusion of joy, and renders the 
feet swift and the arm strong in the cause of charity 
md love* By the beneficence of the Creator, it is, 
vb«« gratified, the source of great enjoyment to its 
jpofsessor ; insomuch that some authors have asserted 
that men are benevc^nt for the sake of this pleasure. 
But this is not correct. The impulse is instinctive, 
•ndacts before the intellect has antidpated the result. 

VxiTESATiOK also has reference to others. It looks 
up with a pure and elevated emotion to the being to 
vniom it is directed, whether God or our fellow-men, 
•ad delights in the contemplation of their venerable 
•ad admirable qualities. It renders self lowly, hnm- 
Mej and submissive. God is its highest object. 

Hope spreads its gay wing in the boundless regions 
Df futurity. It desires good, and ezpectt it to come : 
** it incites us indeed to aim at a good which we can 
Uve without ;'* but its influence is soft, soothing, and 
luippy. When combined with the propensities, it ez- 
vects good to self; when with the moral sentiments, 
It anticipates universal happiness. 

Idxality delights in perfection from the pure plea- 
ffurv of contemplating it. So far as it is concerned, 
the picture, the statue, the landscape, or the mansion, 
cn which it abides with the intensest rapture, is as 
pleasing, although the property of another, as if all 
Itf own. It is a spring that is touched by the beauti- 
lU wherever it exists ; and hence its means of enjoy- 
ment are as unbounded as the universe. 

WoNDEB seeks the new and the striking, and is 
delighted with change ; but there is no desire of appro- 
priation to self in its longings. 

CovvxsxTYOVJunBA^ iitand« ia the xoidwav between 
•eu ana otner .naiviaua.s. it impaes ue existence of 
both selfish and social tendencies in man, for one of its 
functions is to regulate their contending solicitations. 
It is a regulator of our animal feelings, and points out 
the limit which they must not pass. It desires to do 
to another as we would have another to do to us, and 
il the guardian of the welfare of our fellow-men, while 
it sanctions and supports our personal feelings within 
the bounds of due moderation. It is a noble feeling ; 
•nd the mere consciousness of its being bestowed upon 
nt, ought to bring home to our minds an intense con- 
viction that the Author of the universe is at once wise 
•nd just. 

The sentiments now enumerated may be erroneously 
directed, or may act in excess, and, in either case, may 
give rise to abuses, such as profusion, superstition, or 
Mtravagant refinement. But the grand distinction 
between them and the propensities is this : The pro- 
jpeiuitieS) acting even legitimately— singly^ or in coin- 



* Benevoitoet is staled la tl» work* on Phsaaokvy as cannon 
So man with the lower animals ; but in Uuse creatures it anpeazs 
te produce radwr passive meekness and good nature, than actual 
dene Hot «Mh other's happiBMs. In the bauui iwe. this lael li 
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binationwkh each othac, bat not in ocmbinatloak with 
the moral sentiments-— have individnal interests for 
their direct objects^ and do not actively deeire tbe 
happiness of otner Mngs for the sake of these beiaffi 
themselves : the actions of the lower animals affiwl 
illustrations fn point. The moral powers, on the othsr 
hand, acting in harmonious combination with each 
other, and directed by enlightened intellect, desire 
the welfare of other beings as their direct object ; tbe 
purest and the best of men afford in their conduct ex- 
amples of the truth of this remark.* 

Intellect is universal in its applications. It msy 
become the handmaid of any of the faculties ; it may 
devise a plan to murder or to bless, to steal or te be- 
stow, to rear up or to destroy ; but as its proper lue 
Is to observe the different objects of creation, to asrlc 
their relations, and to direct the propensitfee andsso- 
timents to their proper and legitimate enjoymenti^ it 
has a boundless sphere of activity, and^ when properly 
exercised and applied, is a fooroeof lu|^ and inezbsQf< 
tible delli^t. 

The world is so constituted, that alt necessary sad 
really advantageous gratifications of ihm propeantiBi, 
are compatible with the dictates of the monJ HDti- 
ments and intellectual powers when acting in hsrmo- 
niona combination ; and that all gratffieatfons of tbe 
propensities which are disapproved of by the higbsr 
powers, are, in their ultimate consequences, hnrtfiii 
to the hidividual hfanself. In Hke manner, all maiii- 
festatlons of the higher sentiments, when acting in 
harmonious combination and directed by enIight«Md 
intellect, although they tend directly to the wellsK 
of others, indirectly contribute, in a high degm, to 
the enjoyment of the virtuous agent. 

Keeping in view the great difference now pointed 
out between the animal and properly human faoDlties, 
the reader will perceive that three consequences follow 
from the constitution of these powers. 

First, All the faculties, when in excess, are intafii- 
able, and, from the constitution of the world, never 
can be satisfied. They indeed may be soon satisfied 
on any particular occasion. Food will soon fill tbe 
stomach ; success in a speculation wiU render Acqai- 
sitiveness quiescent for the moment; a triumph will 
satisfy for the time Sclf-Esteem and Love of Approba- 
tion ; a long concert will fatigue Tune; and a tedious 
discourse will afflict Causality. But after repose they 
will all renew their solicitations. They must aH there- 
fore be regulated, particularly the propensities and 
lower sen timents. These having self as their primary 
object, and being blind to consequences, do not set 
limits to their own indulgence ; and, whenaSowedto 
exceed the boundaries prescribed by the snperior sen- 
timents and Intellect, lead directly to misery to As 
individual, and injury to society. 

Am thja circumstance attending the propensities is 
of great practical importance, I shall make a few ob- 
servations in elucidation di it The births and lives 
of children depend upon circumstanccfi o^er which nn- 
enlightened men have but a limited control i and henoe 
an individual, whose supreme happiness springii ^cv^ 
the gratification of Phfloprogenitiveness, may, by the 
predominance of that propensity and the inactivity oi 
the higher powers, be led to neglect or infringe tbe 
naturid laws on which the lives and welfare of chil- 
dren depend, to treat them irrationally, and thus to 
defeat his own desires. He will be in constant danger 
of anguish and disappointment, from the death of his 
children, or from their undutiful conduct. Besides, 
Philoprogenitiveness, acting in each parent alongwith 
Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation, would desire 
that his children should possess the highest rank and 
greatest wealth, and be distinguished for the most 
splendid talents. Now, the highest, the greatest, and 
the most splendid of any qualities, necessarily imply the 

* ThaataMii^tion of the noEtl sentiments in tbepbroMloM 
system is not perfect : It includes Wit, Imitation, Fiminess, ans 
Wonder, whidi are not necessarily or essentially moraL By " A* 
moral sentiments/' when used as a general ezpressioB, I maaavS^ 
ncTOtonce^ VeaCTation . aod Co nis is iiMmnii — aided by lle g e s ufl 
Idssfity. 
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existence of inferior deg;rees, and are attainable only 
by few. Tbe animal faculties, therefore, must be re- 
strained in their desires, and directed to their objects 
by the moral sentiments^ and by intellect, otherwise 
they will inevitably lead to disaf^poiatment. In like 
manner, Acquisitiveness desires wealth ; but as nature 
affords annuafly only a limited quantity ef grain, 
cattle, fruit, flax, and other articles, from which food 
dothing, and weahh, are manufactured ; aa^ <^* ^^^* 
quantity, divided equally among all the members of a 
state, would afford but a moderate portion to each ; it 
is self-evident, tiiat, if all desire to acquire and peesess 
a large amount, ninety-nine out of every hundred 
must be disappointed. Tliis disappointment, from 
the very constitution of nature, is inevitable to the 
greater number ; and w^en individuals form schemes 
of aggrandisement, ori^nating from desires eommn- 
nicat^ by die animal faculties alone, they would do 
well to keep this law of nature in view. When we 
look around us, we see how few become rich ; how 
fbw succeed in accomplishing all their lofty 'anticipa- 
tions for the advancement of their children ; and how 
few attain the summit of ambition, compared with the 
multitudes who fail. The animal faculties exist in 
afl men ; and when they act without r^ulatioar, they 
prompt one man to defeat the gratification of another. 
All this arises, not from error and imperfection in the 
institutions of the Creator, but from blindness in men 
to their own nature, to the nature of extemri crf^jects, 
and to the relations established between them; in 
short, from blindness to the principles of the divine 
administration of the world. 

Secondly^ The animal propensities being inferior in 
their nature to the human faculties, their gratifica- 
tions, when not approved of by the latter, leave a 
patnAil feeling of discontent and dissatisfaction in the 
mind, occasioned by the secret disavowal of their ex- 
cessive action by the higher feelings. Suppose, for 
example, a young person to set out in life with ardent 
wishes to acquire wealth, and to attain honour and 
distinction. Imagine him to rise early and sit up 
late ; to put forth all the energies of a powerful mind 
in buying, selling, and becoming rich ; and to be sue- 
oessful ; it is obvious, that Benevolence, Veneration, 
and Conscientiousness, had a small share in prompting 
him to this course of action ; and that, in pursuing it, 
they have not received direct and intended gratifica- 
tion. They may have anxiously and constantly watched 
the animal feculties, longing ibr the hour when they 
would say Enough; their whole occupation in the 
mean time, having been to restrain them from such 
gross excesses as would have defeated their own ends. 

Suppose, then, this individual to have reached the 
evening of life, and to look back on the pleasures and 
pains oi his past existence : he must feel that there 
haa been vanity and vexation of spirit— or the want 
of a satisfpng portion ; because the highest of his fa- 
culties have not been the motives of his ceoduet, and 
have received no direct and adequate gratification. 
If an individual has, through life, aimed at acquiring 
reputation, he will find that the rral affection and es- 
teem ol mankind which he has gained, will be great 
or small in proportion to the degree in which he has 
maniiested, in his habitual conduct, the higher or the 
lower faculties* If men have seen him selfish in his 
pursuit of wealth, selfish in his domestic affections, 
s^fish in his ambition— 4dthong^ he may have pur- 
sued his objects without positive eaereachment on tbe 
rignts of others, diey will still look coldly on him — 
they wiH fed no glow of affection towards him, no 
eievated respect, and no sincere* admiration. If he 
postoss penetration, he will see and feel that this is 
the case ; but the fault is his own : love, esteem, and 
nnoere respec^ arise, by the Creator*s laws, from con- 
templating, not plodding selfish feculties, but Bene- 
volence, Yeneratiott^ and Justice, as the motives and 
ends of our conduct ; and the individual supposed has 
reaped the natural and legitimate produce of the soil 
whittk he eeltivated, and the seed which he aewed. 

Tkirdfyy The U^er MUngB, when acttng in har^ 



monious oombinatien, and directed ^y en l ig l rte n ed !■» 
teUect, have a boundless scope for gratification t their 
least indulgenceis delightful, and their highest activity 
is MiM ; they cause no repentance, leave no void, but 
render life a scene at once of peaceful traaquiffity and 
sustained felidty : and, what is of much importance^ 
conduct proceeding from their dictates carries in its 
train the highest gratification to the aniaral propensi- 
ties themselves, S[ which the latter are seaceptlUe. 
At the same tiflse, it must be remembered, that the 
sentiments err, and lead also to evil, when not regn» 
lated by enlightened intellect ; that inteHect in its 
turn must give due weight to the existence and desires 
of both the propensitin and the sentiments, as ele- 
ments in the human constitution, before h can arrive 
at sound conclusions regarding conduct ; and that ra- 
tional actions and true happiness flew from the grati- 
fication of all the faculties in harmonp with each other 
— ^the moral sentiments and intellect bearing the di* 
recting sway. 

This proposition may be shortly illustrated : — Ima- 
gine an individual to commence life, with the tikorough 
conviction that the higher sentiments are the saperior 
powers, and that they ought to be the sources of hie 
actions — ^the first effect would he to cause him to look 
habitually outward on other men and on his Creator, 
instead of looking inward on himself as the object of 
his highest and chief regard. Benevolence would in- 
fuse into his mind the feeling that there are other 
human beings as dear to the Creator and as much en- 
titled to enjoyment as himself ; and that his duty is 
to seek no gratification to himself which is calculated 
to prove injurious to them, but, on tbe contrary, to 
act so as to confer on them, by his daily exertions, all 
the services in his power : Veneration would give a 
strong feeling of reliance on the power and wisdom of 
God, that such conduct would conduce to the highest 
gratification of all his faculties ; it would add also an 
habitual respect for his fellow men, as beings deserv- 
ing his regard, and to whose reasonable wishes he was 
bound to yield a willing and sincere pbedience : Lastly, 
Conscientiousness would prompt him habitually to re- 
strain his animal desires, so as to prevent the slightest 
abuse of them which would prove injurious to his fel- 
low men. 

Let us trace, then, the effect which these principles 
would produce in ordinary life. Suppose a friendship 
formed by such an individual ; one of his fundamental 
principles being Benevolence, which inspires with a 
pure and disinterested regard for other men, he would 
desire his friend's welfare for his friend's sake. Next, 
Veneration, acting along with intellect, would rein- 
force this love, by the conviction that it was entirely 
conformable to the law of God, and would be accept- 
able in his sight. It would also add a habitual defer- 
ence towards the friend himself, which would render 
the manner pleasing to him, and the deportment yield- 
ing and accommodating in all things proper to be for- 
borne or done. Thirdly, Conscientiousness, ever on 
the watch, would prodaim the duty of making no un- 
just demands on the good nature of a friend, but of 
limiting the whole intercourse with him to an inter- 
change of kindness, good offices, and redprocal affec- 
tion. Intellect, acting along with these principles, 
would point out, as an indispensable requisite to such 
an attachment, that the friend himself should be so far 
under the influence of the moral sentiments as to be 
able, in some degree, to satisfy them ; for if he were 
immoral, selfish, vainly ambitious, or, in short, nnder 
the habitual influence of the propensities, the senti- 
ments could not love and respect him : they might 
pity him as unfortunate, but love him they could not, 
because this is impossible by the very laws of their 
constitution. 

Let us now attend to the degree in which soch a 
friendship would gratify the lower propensities. la 
the first place, how would Adhesiveness exult and re- 
joice in such an attachment I It would be filled witk 
delight, because, if the intellect were convinced that 
the friend habitually acknowledged the gnpreinaof ef 
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the higher Mntiments, AdhesiyeneM might pour forth 
all its ardour, and cling to its object with the closest 
bonds of affection. The friend would not encroach 
on us for evil, because his Benevolence and Justice 
would oppose this ; he would not lay aside restraint, 
and break through the bonds of affection by undue 
familiarity, because Veneration would forbid this ; he 
would not injure us in our name, person, or reputa- 
tion, because Conscientiousness, Veneration, and Be- 
nevolence, alJ combined, would prevent such conduct. 
Here, then. Adhesiveness, freed from the fear of evil, 
of deceit, and of dishonour (because such a friend 
could not possibly fall into dishonour), would be at 
liberty to take its deepest draught of affectionate at- 
tachment i it would receive a gratification which it is 
impossible it could attain while acting in combination 
with the purely selfish faculties. What delight, too, 
would such a friendship afford to Self-Esteem and 
Love of Approbation ! There would be a legitimate 
approval of ourselves, arising from a survey of pure 
motives and just and benevolent actions. Love of 
Approbation, also, would be gratified in the highest 
degree ; for every act of affection, every expression of 
esteem, from such a friend, would be so purified by 
Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness, that 
it would form the legitimate food on which Love of 
Approbation might feast and be satisfied : it would fear 
no hoUowxiess beneath, no tattling in absence, no se- 
eret smoothing over for the sake of mere effect, no en- 
vyings, no jealousies. In a word, friendship founded 
on the higher sentiments as the ruling motives, would 
lelight tlie mind with gladness and sunshine, and gra- 
tify all the faculties, animal, moral, and intellectual, 
in harmony with each other. 

By this illustration, the reader will understand more 
clearly what I mean by the harmony of the facultien. 
The fashionable and commercial friendships of which 
I spoke gratified the propensities of Adhesiveness, 
Love of Approbation, Self-Esteem, and Acquisitive- 
ness, but left out, as fundamental principles, all the 
higher sentiments : — there was, therefore, in these 
instances, a want of harmonious gratification to the 
whole faculties, which want gave rise to a feeling of 
uncertainty, and of the absence of full satisfaction : it 
permitted only a mixed and imperfect enjoyment while 
the friendship lasted, and led to a feeling of painful 
disappointment, or of vanity and vexation, when a 
rupture occurred. The error, in such cases, consists 
in founding attachment on the lower faculties, seeing 
that they, by themselves, are not calculated to form a 
stable basis of affection ; instead of building it on them 
and the higher sentiments, which, acting together, 
afford a foundation for real, lasting, and satisfactory 
friendship. In complaining of the hollowness of attach- 
ments springing from the lower faculties exclusively, 
we are like men who should try to build a pyramid on 
its smaller end, and tben speak of the unkindness of 
Providence, and lament the hardness of their fate, 
whea it fell. A similar analysis of all other pleasures 
founded on the animal propensities chiefiy, would ex- 
hibit similar results. Hapjpiness, therefore, must be 
viewed by men as connected with the exercise of the 
three great classes of faculties ; the moral sentiments 
and intellect exercising the directing and controlling 
sway, before it can be permanently attained. 

Many men, on arriving at the close of life, complain 
of all its pursuits and enjoyments having proved va- 
nity and vexation of spirit ; but, to my mind, this is 
just an intimation that the plan of their lives has been 
selfish, that they have missed the right method of do- 
ing good, and that they have sought for pleasure, not 
in the legitimate use, but in foolish abuses of their fa- 
culties. I cannot conceive that the hour of death 
should cause the mind to feel all acts of kindness done 
to others — all exercises of devotion performed in a 
right spirit — all deeds of justice executed — all rays of 
knowledge disseminated — during life, as vain, unpro- 
fitable, and unconsoling, even at the moment of our 
leaving for ever this sublunary scene. On the con- 
trary, such actions appear to me to be those which the I 



mind would then rejoice to pass in review, as having 
afforded real enjoyment, and left behind us the great* 
est permanent benefits to our fellow men. 

•ECT. T.*-THE FACULTIES OT MAK COMPAEED WITH 
EXTEEKAL OBJECTS. 

Having considered man as a phytical being, and 
briefly adverted to the adaptation of his constitution 
to iht physical laws of creation ; having viewed him 
as an organised being, and traced the relations of his 
organic structure to hit external circumstances ; hav. 
ing taken a rapid survey of hit faeuUies as an animal, 
moral, and intellectual being — with their uses and the 
forms of their abuses; and having contrasted these 
faculties with each other^ and discovered the supre- 
macy of the Moral Sentimenta and Intellect ; I pro- 
ceed to compare his faculties with esiertuil obJsoUj in 
order to discover what provision has been made for 
their gratification. 

AjfATiVEsrEBS is a feeling obviously necessary for 
the continuance of the species ; and one which, pro- 
perly regulated, is not offensive to reason : — opposite 
sexes exist to provide for its gratification.* 

PHiLOPBOOBKiTiYEXBas IS given — and offspring 
exist. 

CoNCEKTBATivEVESS Is Conferred — and the other 
faculties are its objects. 

Adhesivekess is given — and country and friends 
exist. 

CoMBATiVEiTEss is bestowcd — and physical and 
moral obstacles exist, to meet and subdue which, 
courage is necessary. 

DESTEUCTiVEifESB is giveu — and man is consti- 
tuted with a carnivorous stomach, and animals to be 
killed and eaten exist. Besides, the whole combina- 
tions of creation are in a state of decay and renovation. 
In the animal kingdom almost every species of crea- 
ture is the prey of some other; and the faculty of 
Destructiveness places the human mind in harmony 
with this order of creation. Destruction makes way 
for renovation ; the act of renovation furnishes occa- 
sion for the activity of our other powers ; and activity 
is pleasure. That destruction is a natural institution, 
is unquestionable. Not only has nature taught the 
spider to construct a web for the purpose of ensnaring 
Hies that it may devour them, and constituted beasts 
of prey with carnivorous teeth, but she has formed 
even plants, such as the Drosera, to catch and kill 
flies, and use them for food. Destructiveness is also 
the source of resentment and indignation — a most 
important defensive as well as vindicatory purpose. 
It is a check upon undue encroachment, and tends to 
constrain mankind to pay regard to the rights and 
feelings of each other. When properly regulated, it 
is au able assistant to justice. 

CoKSTEUCTivENESS is given — and materials for 
constructing artificial habitations, raiment, ships, and 
various other fabrics that add to the enjoyment of 
life, are the objects which give it scope. 

AcQUisiTivEKESS is bcstowcd — and property ex- 
ists, capable of being collected, preserved, and applied 
to use. 

SECRETiVEifESS is glvcu — and the manifestations 
of our faculties require to be restrained, until fit occa- 
sions and legitimate objects present themselves for 
their gratification; which restraint is rendered not 
only possible but agreeable, by the propensity in ques- 
tion. While we suppress our emotions, ideas, designs, 
or opinions, and confine them within the limits of our 
own consciousness, we exercise and gratify this faculty 
in the very act of doing so. 

Self-Esteem is given— and we have an individual 
existence and individual interests, as its objects. 

Love of Approbation is bestowed— and we are 
surrounded by our fellow men, whose good opinion is 
the object of its desire. 

* The naturs and tphere of activity of the phimolagioal facul- 
tiei is explained at length in the " System of Phxenolonr.'* to 
which I beg Imtc to refer. Here I can only indicate genr~ 
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Cautiousxess 18 admirably adapted to the nature 
:)!* the external world. The human body is combus- 
tible, is liable to be destroyed by yiolence, to suffer 
injury from extreme wet and winds, &c. ; and it is 
necessary for us to be habitually watchful to aroid 
these sources of calamity. Accordingly, Cautiousness 
is bestowed on us as an ever- watchful sentinel, con- 
stantly whispering '< TaJce care." There is ample 
scope for the legitimate and pleasurable exercise of all 
our faculties, without running into these eyils, pro- 
vided we know enough, and are watchful enough; 
and therefore Cautiousness is not overwhelmed with 
inevitable terrors. It serves merely as a warder to 
excite us to beware of sudden and unexpected danger ; 
it keeps the other faculties at their post, by furnishing 
a stimulus to them to observe ^nd to trace consequences, 
that safety may be insured ; and when these other 
faculties do their duty in proper form, the impulses 
of Cautiousness, instead of being painful, are the re- 
verse : they communicate a feeling of safety, which is 
exceedingly agreeable. Hence this faculty appears 
equally benevolent in its design, as the others which 
we have contemplated. It is dear that the gift of an 
organ of Cautiousness implied that man was to be 
placed in a field of danger. It is adapted to a world 
like the present, but would be at variance with a scene 
into which no evil could intrude. 

Here, then, w« perceive a beautiful provision made 
for supporting the activity of the lower propensities, 
and affording them legitimate gratification. These 
powers are conferred on us clearly to support our ani- 
mal nature, and to place us in harmony with the ex- 
ternal objects of creation. Far from being injurious 
or base in themselves, they possess the dignity of uti- 
lity, and are sources of high enjoyment, when legiti- 
mately indulged. The phrenologist, therefore, would 
never seek to extirpate them, or to weaken them too 
much. He desires only to see their excesses control- 
led, and their exercise directed in accordance with the 
great institutions and designs of the Creator. Theo- 
logians who enforce the corruption of human nature, 
would do well to consider whether man as originally 
oonstituted possessed the organs of these propensities 
or not. If he did possess them, it will be incumbent 
on them to show the objects of them in a world where 
there was no sorrow, sin, death, or danger. If these 
organs were bestowed only after the fall, the question 
will remain to be solved, whether man with new or- 
gans added to his brain, and new propensities to his 
mind, continued the same being, as when these did 
not form parts of his constitution. Or, finally, they 
may consider whether the existence of these organs, 
and of an external world adapted to them, does not 
prove that man, as he now exists, is actually the same 
being as when he was created, and that hia oorruntioa 
oonszs^ .a xnos lenaency «o aouse ara facuiaeB, ana not 
Iki any inherent viciousness attributable to his nature 
itself. 

The next class of faculties is that embracing the 
Moral Sentiments proper to man. These are t& fol- 
lowing :— i 

Benevolence is given — and sentient and intel- 
ligent beings are created, whose happiness we are able 
to increase^ thereby affording it scope and delight. It 
is an error to imagine that creatures in misery are 
the only objects of benevolence^ and that it has no 
function but to experience pity. It is a wide-spread- 
ing fountain of generous feeling, desiring for its gra- 
tification not only the removal of pain, but the 
maintenaact and augmentation of positive enjoyment ; 
and the happier it can render its objects, the more 
complete an its satisfaction and delight. Ite exer- 
iiae^ like tkat of all the other faculties, is a source of 
great pleasure to the individual himself; and nothing 
can be conceived more admirably adapted for afford* 
ing it exercise, than the system of creation exhibited 
en earth. From the nature of the huauui faculties, 
li^ iadiTldttel, witkeol injuriaf himself, hat it in 



his power to confer prodigioui benefits, or, in oiher 
woxds, to pour forth the most copious streams of be- 
nevolence on others, by legitimately gratifying their 
various feelings and intellectual faculties. 

Veneration — The highest object of this faculty 
is the Divine Being ; and I assume here the existence 
of God as capable of demonstration. The very essay 
in which I am now engaged, is an attempt at an ex- 
position of some of his attributes, as manifested in this 
world. If we find wisdom and benevolence in his 
works, unchangeableness and no shadow of turning 
in his laws, perfect harmony in each department oi 
creation ; and if we shall discover that the evils which 
afflict us are much less the direct objects of his ar^ 
rangements than the consequences of ignorant neglect 
of institutions intended for our enjoyment— then we 
shall acknowledge in the Divine Being an object whom 
we may love with all our soul, and reverence with the 
deepest emotioni of veneration, and on whom Hope 
and Conscientiousness may repose with a perfect antf 
unhesitating reliance. The exercise of this sentiment 
is in itseli^ great positive enjoyment, when the object 
is in haimftiy with our other faculties. Further, its 
activity disposes us to yield obedience to the Creator*! 
laws, tiie object of which is our own happiness ; and 
hence its exercise, in the highest degree, is provided 
for. Revelation unfolds the character and intention- 
of God where reason cannot penetrate. 

Hope is given — and our understanding, by disco- 
vering the laws of nature, is enabled to penetrate int^ 
the future. This sentiment, then, is g^tified by tht 
absolute reliance which Causality convinces us we may 
place on the stability and wisdom of the divine ar- 
rangements : its legitimate exercise, in reference U 
this life, is to give us a vivifying faith that good is at 
tainable if we use the proper means, and that whil« 
we suffer evil we are undergoing a chastisement fo» 
having neglected the institutions of the Creator, tht 
object of which punishment is to urge us back intc 
the right path. It is a very powerful alleviator of oui 
afflictions. Revelation presents to Hope the certainty 
of a life to come, and directs all our faculties in pointip 
of Faith. 

Ideality is bestowed — and not only is extemai 
nature invested with the most exquisite loveliness, but 
a capacity for moral and intellectual refinement it 
given to us, by which we may rise in the scale of ex-^ 
cellence, and, at every step of our progress, reap direct 
enjoyment from this sentiment. Its constant desire 
is for ''something more exquisite still/* In its own 
immediate impulses it is delightful, and external nature 
and our own faculties respond to its call. 

Wonder prompts us to admiration, and desires 
something new. When we contemplate man endowed 
with fntalleAt to diMetvr «. Daiiv <u3d *-■<> otannrehMahd 
am wonL«, «r« oanaiyc uuuus tnat ^t' onaer is provioeiM 
with objects for its intensest exercise ; and when we 
view him plaeed in a world where old things are con- 
stantly passing away, and a system of renovation is 
incessantly proceeding, we see at once how vast a pro- 
vision is made for the gratification of his desire of 
novelty, and how admirably it is calculated to impel 
his other faculties to action. 

Conscientiousness exists — and it has a wide field 
of exercise in regulating the rights and interests of the 
individual in relation to other men and to society. 
The existence of selfish propensities and disinterested 
emotions, demands a power to arbitrate between them, 
and to regulate both, and such is the sentiment of 
Conscientiousness. To afford it full satisfaction, it is 
necessary to prove that all tbe divine insiitutions are 
founded in justice. This is n point which many re- 
gard as involved in much obscurity ; I Mhall endeavour^ 
in this essay to lift the veil in part, for to ma justice 
appears to flow through every divine inhtitution. 

One difficulty, in regard to ConscientionsnenM, long 
appeared inexplicable ; it was, how to reconcile with 
benevolence the institution by which this faculty visits 
ut with remorse, offer offences are actually committed^ 
instead of arresting our hands by an irrrf.rstllla veto 
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befbtv tlBbiaf 9 «• as to mmw «§ fiMm the perpekniti4« 
alioi^er. The pneUea ie solved hy the priedple, 
Thi^ hsfpfaMBS ooBsisls im, She mctMsy of ear fiwul- 
ties, and that She aeraiigement of pomthaent a^ber 
the sd l sae i, is far waan conducive to actiiitf ihaa tbe 
opposite. For example: if we desired to eejof the 
highest fntification in exploiiog a new acwasryty re- 
ptelbs wt& the most eaqaisite beauties of soenery and 
the most eapti ya t i ag natural prodaotioBS ; and if we 
faasid in tmr path precipices that gratified Ideality Ia 
the highest depee, but which endangered life when, 
neglecting'the law of graTitstien, we advanoed so near 
as to iftU owr them ; whether weald it be mere boon, 
tiful hi PpsiF^dence to send an invisible attendant with 
us, who, whenerer wte wore ^out to approach the 
brinh, should iatevpose a harrier, and fairly out short 
omr advaaee, withont re^eiriag «s to bestow one 
thought upstt tbe si»b}ect» and wiAomt our Imowing 
when to esEpect it and when net 9— er to leoffie all open, 
bnt to onnfer on -as, ae he has done^ eyes fisted to see 
the ^focipice, ftKulties to oemprehend the hiw of 
gfwrilatien, and OantioQensss to asake us fear the in- 
fi i n g en i sat of it—and then to leave us te en^sy the 
tevtm in perlect saiiBty if we need these pewen, but to 
fuH over and suffer pain or death if we nagleoted to 
enssoise them ? It is obrious that the latter arrange* 
ment wonJd give far more scope to oar various powers 4 
and if active faonlties are the seusces of pleosuBe, as 
will be shown in the nent chapter, then it would con. 
tribute mere to our enjoyment than the other. Now^ 
Genscientioasness puDishiug after the fact is analo- 
gous, in the moral world, to this arrangement ie Jie 
physicaL If intelleet, Benevolenoe^ Venemtisn. and 
Ceneeiontiousness, do their parts, Uiey will give Jnti- 
mntions of disappeobation before the commission of 
offenoes, just as Cautiousness will give intimations of 
danger at the sight of the cliff ; bnt if these are dis- 
regarded, and we fall over the moral precipice, remorse 
will follow as a punishment, just as pain is the chas- 
tisement for tumbling over the physical brink. The 
object of both institutions is to permit and encourage 
the most vigorous and unrestrained exercise of our 
faculties, in accordance with the physical, moral, and 
intellectual laws of nature, and' to pnntsh us only 
when we transgress these limits. 

FiiuiJfSBS is bestowed — and the other facultiescif the 
mind are its objects. It supports and maintains their 
activity, and gives determination to our pnrposea» 

Imitation is bestowed^-and every where man is 
surrounded by beings and objects whose actions and 
appearances it may benefit him to copy. 

The next Class of Faculties is the.InteUeotuaL 

The provisions in external nature for the gratifiei^ 
tien of the Senses of Hearing, Seeing, Smelling, Taste^ 
and Feeling, are so obvious, that it is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon them. 

IirixviDUALiTY and Eventuality, or the powers 
of observing things that exist, and occurrences, are 
given— and << all the truths which Natural Philoso- 
phy teaches, depend upon maiier qf/act^ and that is 
learned by observation and experiment, and never 
could be discovered by reasonix^ at aU." Here^ then, 
is ample scope for the exercise of these powers^ 

Fomi, Size, Weight, Locality, Oiudeb, and 
N0MBEB, are beslowed— ^md the sciences of Oeom^ 
try. Arithmetic, Algebra, Geography, Navigation, 
Botany, Mineralogy, Zoology, Anatomy, and various 
ethers, are the fields of their exercise. The first three 
sdences are almost the entire products of theee Acui- 
ties ; the others result chiefly from them, when ap- 
plied on external objects. 

CoLOVKiNG, Time, and TuKz, are given— and. 
these^ aided by Constructiveness, Form, Siae^ Ideality, 
and other faculties, find scope in Painting^ Sculp- 
ture, Poetry, Music^ and the other fine arts. 

Lanouase is given — and our faculties inspire ns 
with lively emotions and ideas, which we desire to 
en mnn in io ate by its means to oiket individuals* 



Comparison and Causality exist, and these fin- 
culties, aided by Individuality, Form, Size, Weight, 
and others already enumerated, find ample gratificn- 
tion in Natural Philosophy, and in Moral, Political, 
and Intellectual Science. The general objects an J 
affairs of lifia, together with our own feelings, conduct, 
and relations, are also the objects of the knowing and 
reflecting faculties, and afford them vast opportunities 
for 




CHAPTER III. 

ON THE SOURCES OF HUMAN HAPPINESS, 

AND THE iX>NDITIONS REQUISITE FOR 

MAINTAINWe IT. 

AU flqjoyment aris« ftom activity of Ae dDiftrent parts cf tiie 
human oonsUtutioa— Cnation so arnmged at to invite and enoon- 
rsfi eieraiaa of dia bodily and meatal powers— The aoquirition of 
knowledfe Sflraaalils Would intuitive knowledge be nme advaa- 
to nuait tiwn Hbm neae aayadty wUdi he actoally has to 
iowwMfa by 1* om awrttans r-^BMsons te 
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the Ui«i of extendi enatfoa will, hi tho womtm of 
be found aoeordant with the- 

Hativo now given a rapid sketch of the constitution 
of man, and itt relations to external objects, we are 
prepared to inquire into the sources of his happiness, 
and the conditions requisite for maintaining it. 

The JSrsi and most obvious circumstance whidh 
attracts attention is, that all enjoyment must neees- 
sarilv arise from oc/toi/y of the various systems of which 
the numan constitution is composed. The bones, 
muscles, nerves, and digestive and respiratory organs, 
furnish pleasing sensations, directly or indirectly, 
when exercised in cooformity with their nature ; and 
the external senses and internal faculties, when ex. 
cited, supply the whole remaining perceptions anff 
emotions, which, when combined, constitute life and 
rational existence. If these were habitually buried 
in sleep, or constitutionally inactive, life, to all pur- 
poses of enjoyment, might as well be extinct : Exist- 
ence would be reduced to mere vegetation, without 
consciousness. 

If, then, wisdom and benevolence have been em- 
ployed in constituting man, we may expect the arrange- 
ments of creation, in regard to him, to be calculated, 
us a leading oijfeeiy to esciie his various powers, cor- 
poreal and mental, to actitfUy. This, accordingly, 
appears to me to be the case ; and the fact may be 
illustrated by a few examples. A certain portion of 
nervous and muscular energy is infused by nature 
into the human body every twenty-four hours, which 
it is delightful to expend. To provide for its expen- 
diture, the stomach has been constituted so as to re- 
quire regular supplies of food, which can be obtuned 
only by nervous and muscular exertion ; the body haa 
been created destitute of covering, yet standing in need 
of protection from the elements of heaven ; and nature 
has been so constituted, that raiment can be easily 
provided by moderate exercise of the mental and cor- 
poreal powers. It is delightful to repair exhausted 
nervous and muscular enei^ by wholesome aliment ; 
and the digestive organs have been ae constituted as 
to afford us frequent opportunities of enjoying the 
pleasuses of eating. In these arrangements, the de- 
sign of supporting the various systems of the hody iu 
activity, for the enjoyment of the in^vidnal, is abun- 
dantly obvious. A late writer justly remarks, that 
** a person of feeble textuxe and indolent habits has 
the bone smooth, thin, and light ; hut nature, solici- 
tous for our safiBl^y, and in a manner which we could 
not anticipate^ combines with the jpowerfol muscular 
£hhbs a dense and perfect texture of bone, where every 
spine and tubercle is completely developed.*' ** As 
the stmcture of the parts is originally perfected by 
tbe action of the vessels, the function or operation at 
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tlA^Mfft IS tmSe A« stinraliis to those Tssselg. The 
cviftcle en the h«iid wears away like a glore ; bixt die 
pnssYiTe nhmilates tlie living tnrfaee to farce succes- 
sive layers of ricin nnder that which h wearing, or, as 
attatximists caH it, desquamating ; by which they mean, 
that the cutidte does not change at once, but comes off 
in s^ama or scales.* 

IKreeting oar attention to the Mind, we discover 
that IndfridudSty, and the other Perceptive Facul- 
ties, desire, as tftetr means of enjoyment, to become 
aoq[Qainted with external objects ; while the Re- 
flecting Faculties long to know the dependencies 
and relatioDS of an objects and beings. " There is 
samething,* says an eloquent writer ♦'positively 
agreeaUe to ail men, to all at least whose nature is 
not most groreifing and base, in gaining knowledge 
fsrSts own sake* When you see anything for the 
&et time, you at once derive some gratification from 
^e siigfat bdhdg new ; your attention it awakened, 
wani. jam. desire to know more about it. If It is a niece 
of wotkmanriiip, as an invtrument, a macSiine or any 
kind, you wish to know how it is made, how it 
works, and what u«e it is of. If it li an animal, you 
desire to know where it oomee from, liow it lives, 
what are its dispositionn, and, generally, its nature 
and habits. This desire is f^^ too, without at all 
considering that the machine or tlte animal may ever 
be of the least nse to yourself practically ; for, in all 
probabiSty, you may never see them again. But you 
feel a euriosity to learn all about them, because they 
tote new and unknown to pmt. Ymi accordingly make 
inquiries ; you fgel a gratijlcaiion in getting answers 
to your questions, that is in receiving informafi9nf and 
in knowing more — ^in being better informed than you 
were before. If you ever happen again to see the 
same instrument or animal, you find it agreeable to 
recollect having seen it before, and to think that 
you know something about it. If you see another 
instrument or animal, in some respects like, but dif- 
fering in other particulars, you find it pleasing to 
compare them together, and to note in what they agree 
and in what they diifer. Now, all this kind of grati- 
fication is of a pure and disinterested nature, and has 
no reference to any of the common purposes of life ; 
yet it is a ideasure — ^an enjoyment. Yon are nothing 
the richer for it ; you do not gratify your palate, or 
any o^er bodily appetite ; and yet it is so pleasing 
that you would give something out of your pocket to 
obtain It, and would forego some bodily enjoyment for 
its sake. The pleasure derived from science is ex- 
aedy of the like nature, or, rather, it is the very 
same.*** This is a correct and forcible exposition of 
the pleasures attending the active exercise of our in- 
tefiectual faculties. In the introduction to this work, 
I have given severad illustrations of the manner in 
wiiich i^e external world is adapted to the mental fa- 
culties of man, and of the extent to which it is calcu- 
lated to maintain them in activity, and I need not re- 
peat lliem here. 

Supposing the hnman faculties to have received 
their present constitution, two arrangements for their 
gratifieation may be fancied : 1st, Infusing into the 
inteUeetnid powers, at birth, intuitive knowledge of 
every object which they are fitted everto comprehend ; 
and directing every propensity and sentiment by an 
infallible instinct to its best mode and degree of gra- 
tificatiott : Or, 9dfy, Constituting the intellectual fa- 
culties only as capacities for gaining knowledge by 
exercise aiui application, and surrounding them with 
objects bearing audi relations towards them, that, 
wHen these objeets and relatiens are observed and at- 
tended to, high gratification shall be obtained, and, 
when th^ are gn e l w erved and neglected, the resist 
shaH be uneasiness and pain ; giving at 1^ same time 
to eadb propensity and sentiment a wide field of -ac- 
tion, eempr d he nd!ing boA use -and abuse, nnd leavfeg 
thrts isitmntX to inrect ea<di to its prc^^er objects, and 
to VBgnlate its degices of tndnlgettoe. And 4lhe ques- 
tion eeour% WiScb «f ^bese modes would be more 
* Ol^^&s, AdvantagsB, and Pleasures of Sdence, p. 1. 



conducive to enjoyment f The general opinion will 
be In favour of the first ; but the second appearf t9 
me to be preferable. If the first meal we had estm 
had for ever prevented i^e recurrence of hunger, it If 
obvious that all the pleasures of satisfying a healttrjf 
appetite would then have been at an end; sothatilOT 
apparent bounty would have greatly abridged our en^ 
joyment. In like manner, if (our faculties bein^ 
constituted as at present) unerring desire had been 
impressed on the propensities and sentiments, and in- 
tuitive knowledge had been oommunicated to the ittti' 
derstanding, so tfiat, when an hour old, we shottld' 
harre been, morally, as wise and virtuous, and. fntd« 
lectually, as thoroughly instructed as we could ev«r 
become, all provision for l&e sustained activity of otlf 
faculties would liave been done awny with. When 
wealth is acquired, tKe miser's pleasure in it is dlnii« 
nished. He grasps after more with increasing nvf« 
dity. He is supposed irrational In doing so ; but h& 
ob^ the instinct of his nature. What he possessfli 
DO longer satisfies Acquisitiveness. The miser*s plea* 
sure arises from the active state of this faculty, and 
only the pursuit and obtaining of new treasures can 
maintain that state. The same law is exempfified in 
the case of Love of Approbation. The enjoyment 
which it affords depends on its active state ; and heneff 
the necessity Sot new incense^ and for mounting hi^yer 
in the scale of ambltioB^ is constantly feh by its vie 
trms. Napoleon, in exile, said, ** Let us live upon the 
past ;'' but he found this impossible : his predominant 
desires originated in Love of Approbation and 6elf« 
Esteem, and the past did not stimulate them, or maitt« 
tain them in constant activity. In like manner, ncT 
musician, artist, poet, or philosopher, would reckon 
himself happy, however extensive his attainments. If 
informed, **Now you must stop and live upon tii€ 
past ;^ and the reason is still the same ; the pursuit 
of new acquirements, and the discoverv of new fields 
of investigation, excite and maintain the facnhies in 
activity ; and activity is enjoyment. 

If tnese views be correct, the consequences of lffl« 
buing the mind, as at present constituted, with intui« 
tive knowledge, and instinctive direction as to conduct^ 
would not have been unquestionably beneficial. The 
limits of our experience and acquirements would Itaver 
been speedily reached ; our first step would have been 
our last ; every object would have become old and 
familiar ; Hope would have had no object of expec« 
tation, CautlousneES no object of fear. Wonder no 
gratification in novelty ; and monotony, insipidity^ 
and mental satiety, wotild apparently have been tne 
lot of man. 

According to thftview now advanced, creation, in 
its present form, is more wisely and benevolently 
adapted to our constitution than if instinctive direc 
tion and intuitive instruction had been given to the 
mind at birth. By the actual arrangement, numerous 
noble faculties are bestowed, and their objects are pre* 
sented : these objects are endowed with qualities fitted 
to benefit and delight us, wben properly used, and to 
injure and punish us when misunderstood or misap^^ 
pHed ; but we are left to find out their qualities by 
the exercise of our own powers. Provision is thni 
made for ceaseless activity of the mental faculties, and 
this constitutes deiiigbt. Wheat is produced by the 
earth, and adapted to iSie nutrition it the body ; but 
it may be rendered more grateful to taste, more salu« 
brious to the stomach, and mere si^mulating to the 
aervous and muscular systems, by being stripped of 
its external skin, gromnd into flour, and baked. NoW| 
when the Creator eodowed wheat with its proper^es^ 
and the human body with Its quaSities and functions^ 
he pre-arranged all these rdations. In wi-diholdlng 
congenital and intuitive knowledge of them, but In 
bestowing faculties fitted to find ^em out ; in render*^ 
ing the exerdse of ^ese factdties agreea/ble ; and In 
leaving man, in thSs condition, to act fbr Idmsdf— lie 
appears tome to have conferred on him the liighest 
boon. The earth produces also hemlock and foxglove % 
and, by tSte organic law, thote fubBtuiceii if takm is 
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modtftle qmlltiM, ranov* diianei ; if in 
mth tliey ooouion death : bat msn*! obierving facnU 
tlM) when acting under the guidance of Cautionsnen 
•nd Reflection, are fitted to make this difcoTcry : and 
he ii left to make it in this way, or soiFer the conse- 
qnenees of neglect. 

Water, when elevated in temperature, becomes 
■team; tteam expands with prodigious power; and 
this power, confined by metal and directed by Intel* 
lect, is capable of being converted into the steam-en- 
gine, the most efficient yet most humble servant of 
man. All this was dearly pre-arranged by the Deity, 
and man's faculties were adapted to it at creation ; 
but he was left to observe and discover the qualities 
and relations of water for himself. This duty, how. 
ever, must be acknowledged to have been benevolently 
imposed, the moment we perceive that the Creator has 
made the very exercise of the faculties agreeable, and 
arranged the qualities and relations of matter so be- 
neficially, that, when known, they carry a double re- 
ward to the discoverer — ^the pleasure of mental exerdse, 
and positive advantage derived firom the objects them- 
selves. 

The Knowing Faculties, as we have seen, observe 
merely the qualities of bodies, and their simpler re- 
lations. The Reflecting Faculties observe relations 
also, but of a higher order. The former, for example, 
discover that the soil is day or grard ; dliat it is tough 
or friable ; that it is dry or wet ; that excess of water 
Impedes vegetation; that in one season the crop is 
iMge, and in the next deficient. The reflecting fa- 
cnlties take cognisance of the eauset of these pheno- 
aena; and acting along with the knowing powers, 
they discover the meant by which wet soU may be 
rendered dry, day pulverised, light soil invigorated, 
and all oAhem made more productive ; and also the 
relationship of particular soils to particular kinds of 
grain. Nations that exert their knowing faculties in 
observing the qualities of the soil,*and their reflecting 
Useulties in discovering itt capabilities, and its rda- 
tions to water, lime, manures, and the various spedes 
of gTain*.-and who put forth their muscular and ner- 
▼ons energies in accordance with the dictates of these 
powers-^receive a rich reward in a dimate improved 
in salubrity, and an abundant supply of food, besides 
mndi positive enjoyment attending the exercise of 
the powers themselves. Those communities, on the 
ether hand, who neglect to use their mental faculties, 
and muscular and nervous energies, are punished by 
egne, fever, rheumatism, and a variety of painful af- 
fections arising from damp air ; they are stinted in 
food, and in wet seasons are brought to die very 
brink of starvation by serious failiues of their crops. 
This punishment is a benevolent admonition from 
the Creator, that they are neglecting a great duty, 
and omitting to enjoy a great pleasure ; and it will 
cease as soon as, by obeying the Divine laws, they 
have fairly redeemed the blessings lost by their negli- 
gence. 

The winds and waves appear, at first siffht, to pre- 
sent insurmountable obstacles to man's leaving the 
island or continent on which he happens to be born, 
and to his holding intercourse with distant climes : 
But, by observing the relations of water to timber, he 
ia enabled to construct a ship ; by observing the influ- 
«DCe of the wind on a body placed in a fluid medium, 
he discovers the use of sails ; and, latdy, he has found 
out the expansive quality of steam, and traced its re- 
lations until he has produced a machine that enables 
him almost to set the roaring tempest at defiance, and 
to sail straight to the stormy north, although its loud- 
est and its fiercest blasts oppose. All these capabili- 
ties were conferred on nature and on man, long before 
they were practically applied ; but now that we have 
advanced so far in our career of discovery and im- 
provement, we perceive the scheme of creation to be 
admirably adapted to support the mental fisoulties in 
iM^iitual activity, and to reward us for die exercise of 
dMm* 
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view, we perceive In many qnalitiee of phjdoal objMii 
dear indications of benerMent design, which odierwriM 
would be regarded as defects. The Creator obvionaly 
intended that man should discover and use coal-gai 
in illuminating dwelling-houses ; and yet it emita aa 
abominable odour. The bad smell, viewed abstract- 
edly from its consequences, would appear to i>e an 
unfortunate quality of gas ; but when we recollect 
that it is invisible, extremely subde and liable to es. 
cape, and also, when mixed in a certain proportion 
with atmospheric air, to explode— and that die naiu 
seous and penetrating smell is like a roice attached to 
it, prodaiming its escape, and warning us, in louder 
and louder tones, to attend to our safety by confining 
it-4t presents the aspect of wise and benevolent de- 
sign. Gas stood in tliis relation to the olfactory nerves 
from the creation downwards, although it was long 
unknown to men. We cannot doubt that the dis- 
covery and application of it by them was contemplated 
by the Creator from the first. A few years ago, on 
hearing Paganini play on the violin, ttie subject of 
wonder with me was the exquisite fineness of his notea. 
The sounds fell on the ear as if their cause had been 
purdy eth erial. No Indication of their material origin 
could bts traced. An angel might be imagined to send 
forth sucli strains to mortal ears. The extraordinary 
devdopement of Paganlni's organs of Tune and Time, 
with the extreme sensibility of his nervous system 
strongly indicated in his countenance and figure, seem 
to have been the causes of his attaining this high de- 
gree of power. In reflecting on his performance, the 
idea forcibly struck me, that until a bdng constituted 
like Paganini appeared, we had no means of discover, 
ing what exquisite sounds the material substances 
composing a violin and bow were capable of emit- 
ting, and that a similar reflection may probably be ap. 
plicable to the entire sublunary creation. This world 
may be full of divine qualities and delidous harmo- 
nies, if we had only superior men to bring them into 
view ! And if the case be so, how truly admirable is 
that constitution of nature, which furnishes us with 
every possible inducement not only to study itself, but 
to improve our own qualities ; and which presents us 
with richer treasures, the farther we a<^ance in the 
discharge of our most pleasing and profitable duties I 
It is objected to this argument, that it involves an 
inconsistency. Ignorance of the natural laws, it is said, 
is represented as necessary to happiness, in order that 
the faculties may obtain exercise in discovering and 
obeying them ; nevertheless, happineas is hdd to be im» 
possible till these laws shall have been discovered and 
obeyed : here tlien, it is said, ignorance is represented aa 
at once euerUialto, and incampatibie ufUh, enjoyment. 
But this is not au accurate representation of the doctrine. 
I do not say that, in any individual man, ignorance of 
the natural laws is essendal to enjoyment ; I merdy 
maintain, that with his present constitution it was 
more beneficial for him to be left to learn these laws 
from his parents or his own experience, than at birth 
to have received intuitive knowledge of all the objects 
of creation. A similar objection might be stated to 
the constitution of the bee. Honey is necessary to 
its enjoyment ; yet it has been left to gather honey for 
itself. The fallacy lies in losing sight of the natural 
constitution both of the bee and of man. The bee haa 
been furnished with instincUve tendendes to roam 
about the fidds and flowery meadows, and to exert ita 
energies in labour; and it is obvioudy benefldal to it 
to be provided with opportunities of doing so. Andao 
it is with man. Gathering knowledge is to the ho- 
man mind what gathering honey is to the bee. Com. 
municating intuitive knowledge of the natural laws 
to man, WMie his present oonstUuHon eanHnuesy would 
be the exact paralld of naturally gorging the bee with 
honey during the whole summer, when its energita 
are at their height. When the bee has completed ita 
store, winter bmiumbs its powers, which resume their 
vigour only when its stock is exhausted, and when, 
spring returns to afford them exerdse. No torpor 
r^semblln^ thM of win^r fe^ds up the facnltl«e of tht 
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kUMUK nee ; hot their oeasalflM activity is amply pro- 
vMad for by oAer arrangements : Fim, Every indivi- 
duJ of the raoe is bom in ntter ignoranoe» and starU 
from lero in the scale of knowledge, so that he has the 
laws to learn for himself either from his predecessors 
or f^om experience ; Seeondiff^ The laws of nature, 
WDMred with tiie mental capacity of any individual, 
«re df boundless extent, so that every one may learn 
■omething new to the end of the longest life ; TMrc^y, 
Bt the actual constitation of man, he must make use 
«f hii acquirements habitually, otherwise he will lose 



These drcnmstances remove the apparent inconsis- 
Mcy. If man had possessed intuitive knowledge of 
■n nature, he could have had no scope for exercising 
hisfiMnilties in oegrtiirtiii^r knowledge, iuprtiervmg it, ot 
In wmrnunAoaiing it. The infant would have been as 
wise as the most revered sage, and forgetfulness would 
have been necessarily excluded. 

Some who object to these views, imagine that after 
ihe human race has acquired knowledge of all the na- 
tural laws, if such a result be possible, they mil be in 
DW eame eondMon as if they had been created wiih t»- 
$Mne knowledge. But this does not follow. Although 
the raee riiould acquire the knowledge supposed, it is 
not an inevitable consequence that each indMdudlwill 
necessarily enjoy it all ; which, however, would follow 
from intuition. The entire soil of Britain belongs to 
tibe landed proprietors as a dass ; but each does not 
poiMss it off, and hence every one has opportunities 
of adding to his territories — ^with this disadvantage, 
however, in comparison with knowledge, that the ac- 
q[aiiitions of one necessarily diminish the possessions 
of another. Further, although the race should have 
learned all the naturid laws, &eir children would not 
intuitively inherit their ideas, and thus the activity of 
every one, as he appeared on the stage, would be pro- 
vided for ; whereas, by intuition, every child would be 
as wise as his grandfather — and parental protection, 
filial piety, and all the delights that spring from dif- 
forence in knowledge between youth and age, would 
be excluded. Lastly, By the actual state of man, the 
tifii^ of acanirements is essential to the preservation 
as well as uie enjoyment of them. By intuition, all 
knowledge would be habitually present to the mind 
without effort or consideration. On the whole, there- 
foire, it appears that (man*s nature being what it is) 
the arrangement by which he is endowed with powers 
to acquire knowledge, but left to find it for himself, is 
both wise and benevolent. 

It has been asked, '< But is there no pleasure in 
idence except that of discovery ? Is there none in 
using the knowledge we have attained ? Is there no 
pleasure in playing at chess after we know the moves ?" 
In answer, I observe, that if we knew beforehand all 
the mdves that onr antagonist intended to make and 
all our own, which must be the case if we knew every 
iMng by intuition, we could have no pleasure. The 
pleasure really consists in discovering the intentions 
of our antagonist, and in calculating uie effects of our 
own play; a certain degree of ignorance of both of 
which is indispensable to gratification. In like man- 
ner, it is agreeable first to discover the natural laws, 
and then to study the monee that we ought to make, 
in consequence of knowing them. So much, then, for 
the ee/ureee ot human happiness. 

In the second place. To reap enjoyment in the 
greatest quanHig and to maintain it most permanentlgf 
the factuties must be gratified harmoniouslg : In 
other words, if, among the various powers, the supre- 
maeg belongs to the moral sentiments, then the aim 
of our habitual conduct must be the attainment of 
objects suited to gratify them. For example, in pur- 
suing wealth or fame as die leading object of exist- 
ence^ full gratification is not afforded to JSenevolence^ 
Veneration, and Conscientiousness, and consequentiy 
complete satisfaction cannot be enjoyed ; whereas, by 
seeking knowledge, and dedicating life to the wdfare 
of mankind, and obedience to God, in onr several vo- 
oalioQS, tbete fttcnltieq wiU be gratified, md WfM^ 



fame, health, and other advantages, will flow in thdbr 
train, so that the whole mind will rejoice, and Its do- 
light will remain permanent. 

TMrdlg, To place human happiness on a secure 
basis, the laws of external creation must themselves 
accord with the dictates of the moral sentiments, and 
intellect must be fitted to discover the nature and re- 
lations of both, and to direct the conduct in harmony 
with them. 

Much has been written concerning the extent of 
human ignorance: but we should discriminate be- 
tween absolute incapacity to know, and mere want of 
information, arising from not having used this capa- 
city to its full extent. In regard to the first— our ca- 
pacity to know — it appears probable that, in this 
world, we shall never know the essence, beginning, 
or end of things ; because tiiese are points which we 
have no faculties calculated to disco, er: But the 
same Creator who made the external world constituted 
our faculties ; and if we have sufficient data for in- 
forring it to be His intention that we shall enjog ex- 
istence here while preparing for the ulterior ends of 
our being — and if it be true tiiat we can be happy 
here, only by becoming thoroughly conversant with 
those natural laws which are pre-arranged to contri- 
bute, when observed, to our enjoyment, and which, 

when violated, visit us with suffering then we may 

safely conclude that our mental capacities are wisely 
adaptei f» «iie attainment of these objects, whenever 
we shall do our own duty in bringing them to their 
highest condition of perfection, and in applying them 
in the best manner. 

Sir Isaac Newton observed that all bodies which re- 
fracted the rays of light, were combustible, except one, 
the diamond, whicb he found to have this quality, but 
which he was not able, by any powers he possessed, 
to consume by burning. He did not conclude, how- 
ever, from this, that the diamond was an exception to 
the uniformity of nature. He inferred that, as the 
same Creator had made the diamond and the refracu 
ing bodies which he was able to burn, and proceeded 
by uniform laws, the diamond also would, in all pro- 
bability, be found to be combustible, and that the rea- 
son of its resisting his power was ignorance on his 
part of the proper way to produce its conflagrntion. 
A century afterwards, chemists made the diamond 
blaze with as much vivacity as Sir Isaac Newton had 
done a wax-candle. Let us proceed, then, on an ana. 
logous principle. If the intention of our Creator be, 
that we should enjoy existence while in this wurld, 
then he knew what was necessary to enable us to do 
so ; and He will not be found to have failed in con- 
ferring on us powers fitted to accomplii\h His de&igu, 
provided we do our duty in developing and applying 
them. The great motive to exertion is the conviction,, 
that increased knowledge will furnish us with in. 
creased means of happiness and well-doing, and with 
new proofs of benevolence and wisdom in the Great 
Architect of the Universe. 

In pleading thus eamestiy for the wise and bene, 
volent constitution of the human mind, and the ad- 
miibble adaptation of external nature to its qualities, 
I may be causing uneasiness to some readers who have 
been educated in the belief that human nature is in- 
herentiy corrupt, and that physical creation is essen. 
tially disordered; but, in doing so, I yield to the 
imperative dictates of what appears to me to be truth. 
If the views now expounded shall be shown to be fal- 
lacious, I sihdl be most anxious to abandon them ; 
but if they shall prove to be correct interpretations of 
nature, they will of necessity stand forth in all the 
might and majesty of divine appointments, and it will 
be criminal either to conceal or oppose them. If they 
be true, they will carry vast consequences in their 
train. I am not rearing a system from ambitious mo* 
tives, neither is it my object to attack the opinions of 
other men. It is simplv to lift up tho veil of igno* 
ranee, and, in all humility, to exhibit the Creator*! 
works in their real colours, in as far as I imagine IAJ« 
^M to h^Y^ b^n permitted to perceive them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

APPLICATION OP THE KATUSAL LA^IfS TO 

THE PRACTICAL ARRANGSMKKT8 

OF UFE. 

Suggestion of a ttdbtma of liTing and occupation for Um laaman 
noa>-E«ary da|r ought to be so appoKtioiMd at tm pannlt of (1) 
bodttf exdctei (2) useful employmeot of the inteOactual powen ; 
(3) the cultiTation and gratiflcatioa of the moral and relV^ous urn- 
timcnts; (4) the takfaig of food and rtety Owttflfatlnn of the 
animal CKulticf Included In these— Why has man made m ntde 
inograsstowaids happiness?— A reply to this quoMluu vuiy dUI* 
cult— Dr dialncn quoted on the sniilect— Has man advunoad fa 
happlnesa fa piu|i tfa« to ttm facw — H of Ui haoviedge ?^Ilis 
program retawied by H ii w aum af Mi ii Ml illiitfcm, jmdits adapta- 
tlen to edernal objada— The ea 4 Wiie a Bu of past ages aftvda ■• 
sufldnt teasoQ far UsuitiQg our esUnute of nan's capahm^r of 
ilwiliietifBi nnmitrtulfof some of the UMst Smportaot ademtflc 
iHwTiuifs. and iuBpediBa condition of most branches of human 
knowledge. 

If « system of livhiir and oocnpatioB were to be fnrmed 
for tiunum beings, {ooBtfed on the evpositien of their 
natars whlcb I mve bow given, h would "be wome- 
thfng like this. 
Pint, 8o xnnykmzn a-day dionli be MrfcMgd by 
ewy indiTidBal in beahb, to tbe eanviw of Mi botw 
▼OQS md musonlar ayeiemfl, hi Moor cakalatad to 
give wope to dieir firootions. The reward of obey- 
ing this requitf te of bis nBtnre would be health, and 
a jovons animal existence ; the punishment of aeglect 
is disease, low tpiritKy and premature death. 

Sgoor u Hjf, So many home a-day ahoold be spent in 
tfie sednlovs employment of the knowing and rcilect- 
gng ftumlties ; in studying the qtrolities of eitemal 
objects, and their xelatiens ; also the nature of anl- 
mated beings, and their relations ; with tlie Ttew not 
of accumulating mere abstract and barren knowledge^ 
but of enjoying the positrve pleasure of mental activity, 
and of turning every discovery to acooust, as a means 
of inereasing happiness or alleviating misery. The 
leading object should always be, to find <mt the rela- 
tionship of every object to osr own oatnre, organie, 
animal, moral, and intellectual, and to keep that re- 
lationship habitually in mind, so as to render our ac- 
quirements directly gratifying to our varioos fiMnlties. 
The reward of this conduct wonki be an incalculable 
increase of pleasure, in the very act of aooniring a 
knowledge of the real properties of external objects, 
together with a great accession of power in reaping 
ulterior advantages and avoiding disagreeable affoc- 
tions. 

Thirdfy, So many hours a-day ought to be devoted 
to the cultivation and gratification of our moral and 
religious sentiments ; that is to say, in exercising these 
in harmony with intellect, and especially in acquiring 
the habit of admiring, loving, and ytelding obedience 
to the Creator and his institutions. This last object 
16 of vast importance. IntoUect is barren of pracftical 
fruit, however rich it may be in knowledge^ until it 
is fired and prompted to act by moral se n t i ment. In 
my view, knowledge by itself is comparatively worth. 
less and impotent, compared with what it becomes 
when vivifi^ by lofty emotions. It is not enough 
that Intellect is 'informed; the moral faculties must 
co-operate, in yielding obedience to the precepts Whieh 
the intellect recognises to be true. As creation is one 
great system, of whidi Ood is the author and pre- 
server, we may fairly presume that there must be 
harmony among all its parts, and between it and ite 
Creator. The human mind is a portion of ereatioa, 
and its constitution must be included in this liarmoni- 
Otts scheme. The grand object of the moral and in- 
tellectual faculties of man, therefore, ought to be, the 
study of Ood and of his woxics. Before philosophy can 
riw to its highest dignity, and shed on the human 
raoe itt richest benefits, it nrost become religions ; that 
Is 40 say, its principles and their oonsequenoes mnst | 
be viewed as proceeding directly firom^ the Divine Be* ) 



in^, aadwa feveiotiea of Ida srill to the faoakaesea 
man, for the guidaoce ef bis eondaoL Pbii nn e ^ y, 
wfaHeesiiamtod frantbe monal f eslii^|«, wleUbgrtha 
people at large to be eold and haieea. li nsair be est 
colaled to ii m i e s i iadtvidusAs 
leotoal en d ew m eat s; but as, in 
and tei gi o^s aenlinenls graatly pi 
over the it tM e ctaal ^won, it 
ma««f mankind. Ontbeoibsr 
reKgioa eaa appear sn eH iu osi^t 



high iatol- 





ia the system of creation ; its authority must be d» 
dueed fMBs the priwifrics ef that sfstaas ; and ifaep- 
pi UuHi ea s moot be eadansed by a ' 
po«er«f Ptovidi 
cutioa of SIS 
at VI . 

fun b tnt i u i a l efleets. ^od has piarsd harmony be- 
tween them, sod it is oaAy bnman smpss feotiea aari 
igaeranee that iafaodoee dhcaad. Cfaa way of 
v ati ag ebe seotimaafa weaild be fsr men to o 

endcuvetwiag I 

st m eiiaa, and in vailed aderalien of the 

glorious Onatoc^ ibe seessal fsenkifs «/ 

Vonaraiian, ttepa. Ideality, Wander, and Coaseieati. 

be a m i wwni iiiin ef i isal and intense p l eto nw to 
each other; dsr I xefte to avvry indivMlBal «ho has 
• w had the gaad SsrtnBe to paM a day ev an hes» 
with a Bea% benevoleiii, piew, beaeat, and ktoMsr- 
tual man, whowaeiil ewielled with aderatisn of Us 
Cieatar* wboaa indaUaot was laplaniahed with 
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a day didnotaffoad hns theinoat piusi^ 
lasti^ g mti ftea t ien he atgr • aj syad. Such anenw- 
cise, besides, wonM inrige r a to the whale meml sad 
intet J e nta a l poawsaa, and fit them to diaaevM smd efcey 
the Divine institatiens. 

Fhxenolagvia higUy oendnflive to this tn^Bymm^ 
of ear moral and intollaclnal aatnaai So tailly is 
bad, baty en theoantrary, eachhaaaligitiaises iptons 
of action, and, when pswperly gratiied, isalmntatn 
of pleasnzn : in short, man paweassi na inliaii^ sf the 
right exeroise of which an nnJightaarii and imiiniiens 
mdnd need be aahamed- A party ef thonaf^ frao- 
tical phreaologietB, therefore, sseet in the feriiel 
knowledge of each other's qualities ; they aeapset thsm 
as the gifts of the Creator ; and thor great ohyset is 
to derive ^e ntmoat pleasnm from tbeir Isgiliakato 
use, and to »Poid every appMKfanalion to eboM sf 
them. The distinetjans ef oeontry and •dawtion aie 
broken down by unity of prineiple; alto shilling M- 
straints of Cantiensaess, 8elf-£staem, fieeretvasnaH, 
and Love of Approbation, whidi stand aa baaien ef 
eternal ice between human beings in the nrdiaaiy in^ 
teroourse of society, are gently removed ; the direet* 
ing sway is oommitted to Benevolence, VenemtioB, 
Conscientionsnesi, and InteUeot; and thenthe higher 
principles of tiie mind operato with a deligfatfal viva- 
city nnknown to persons nnacquaittted with the faa- 
lities of human uatnie. 

Intellect alw oug^tobe legnlarlyeaeroisedinartb 
science, philoe aphy, and obearvation. 

I have said nothing of dedicating hoara to-^e di- 
rect gratification of tiie animal poweaa^ not tkat 
they ehonld not be exescised, bat that inll eoopa l» 
their activity is imduded in the •empleymanto akesdy 
mentioned. In musonlar nam riiaiii, Combativeness, 
Deetmotiveaess, Ceasmictiveness, Acqnieitaranei% 
Seif-Esteem, and Love ef Appnsbation, may all be 
gratified. In ooMtending with andeiimmiBiiing phy- 
sical and moral diffieolties, Cambativeae« and J^ 



sti uuliveuew <ebtahi wmn t in woricaagataaaeehamoal 



employment, requiring the enevtion^stiength, 
two faenhies, and also Conatooedvenass and 
tiveness, will be exee ci s e d; in emidatii 
aoeomplkh moot good, flnlf fiilowi uud 
prohirtion will obtain iGope. In tk. 
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> mona (awmltim, Mrasal of tieie, saA «lben «f tin 
t aminal pioywMwrMfi^ «m MB^«yeA; :(\matn«ii««ii, 
I Pkilaq^rogaikitiveQCM, mad Ai)MsiFeBM«, ftv «Kafliiipl«^ 
* actiai; viider the gukbooe of Beuerokvkce, Vcnera*' 
' tiaa,€M»dcn)tMUH]«ss, IdeaUtf, fubd XateUeet, Btoeftre 
I diswot^ajofmentixi tbe dfomestae circle. From poo* 
I pcff 41rB0tkon akov aad from ihc snfcf ior delicaiey and 
I refificnBent iaipMrtad to (iMm W the hig^ker pown, 
' they4» sot isfmigB liM- moral lav, jomL leave ne ating 
i or irepefitatice im tke mincU 

FuQAUjFf * ceKtMB ]>oetkm «f tiine wonUl require te 
be dedicated to ike tiikunf of food and sleep. 

AB ayatemt kitkeiste practised kare beoi deficient 
in preiriding fmt one or iikere of these krancfaes of en- 
ioyruKyu In the eeaamunky at Orbiaton;, fomed on 
Mr Owen*! pxincifle% mueie, daacimg, and theatrical 
eiiitertasnments, were prov'ided ; hot the people aeon 
tired of thete. They had net ootreependkig sieiml 
aod ii^ellectiMd ixMunctioB. The Avcky excited 
thttM^ but there «m n^Aing eabsta»txnl bebdad. la 
common eeeietyi, very little of either rational insferoe. 
tien or awusement is provided. The neglect of inno- 
ceat anMisenient ia e ifteat enreir. 

If there be truth ia these vieirsy they wifl throw 
some light en two iBportaiit faestions that have em- 
beerassed pbilosophersy in regard to the process ef 
human improvement. The first is. Why shonld man 
heve existed so long, tmd made se small ein advance in 
the read te happness ? It is ehsriottSi that the very 
scheme of creatisB which I haevdKSQcibed, implies that 
naeaisaprogressrveheiDg; aAdprogseBsieiiiieceesariiy 
soppeaes lower and higher easiditiesis ef attaimmant 
aikd enjeymeo*. Whi^s men are igiierant, there is 
greet Individaal saffcrini^ This distresses sensitive 
minds, and seems ineBB|>licalde : ^ey ea»net conceive 
how improvement shsuld so slowly advanoe. I eon- 
fees myself incapable of affording any philosophical 
explanation why man should have been so oonstitated ; 
neither can I give a reason why the whole earth was 
not made tentperate and productive, in place of being 
partially covered with segions of barren sand and eter- 
nal snow. The Creator alone can explain these ^ii' 
ficulties. WbsiL the inhabitants of Britain were the 
skins ef animaJs, and lired in huts, we may presnme 
that, in rigorous winters, many of them suffered se» 
vese pidvatioas, and that seme wonld perish from cottd. 
If there had been amsskg the sufferers a gifted philo- 
sepher. who observed t^» talents that weve iiJberent 
in the people, althengh then latent, and who, in con- 
seqoenee, foresaw the splendid palaces and warm fa- 
brics with which their descendants wonld one day 
adorn this islaaad, he might well have been led to de- 
plore the slow progress of improvement, and been 
grieved at the pnevalenee ef so much intermediate 
niisery. Yet, the explaxkation that man is a progres- 
sive being, is aJl that philosophy can offer ; «nd if this 
satisfy us as to tbe past, it must be e(|uaUy satiafactiKy 
in regard tethe present and the future. The^fli- 
cuky is eloquently advetted to by Dr Chalmers in his 
Bridgewater Treatise. " We might net know the 
reoaen," says he, '^ why, ia the moral world, so many 
ages of darkness and depravity should have been per- 
mittad te pass hy, anymore than we know the reason 
why, in idienntBvel world, the trees of a forest, instead 
of starting ell et onee into the fuH effloresoenee and 
statelineM ef their menhoad, haiw te make their slow 
and laberkus sdvajMenent to matarity, cradled in 
sfeorBs% and ailtaniately droq>ing er soq^andiag with 
the vioissitHdes ef the eeasens. Sut though nneble to 
som eU the eyelas either of the morai or natural eoo- 
nomy, yet wean^ eeco|g&ise snch influenoeaAt werk, 
a% «Rhcn mult^J^ and deeeloped te the uttermost, 
aae abundantly eapahle ef xsgeneaiting tbe world. 
Oaei>f the liheliest ef these huflneDees ie the power ef 
edasnlieis^ te the perfiBottng of which se many minds 
aieeanMeUy dhrected a* this meinea^ and Ik- the ge.. 
nerel . n o p i yi— ee of wiaoh in seeiety we haive a ;giiai>. 
rwtee inlihe etraigest effectians und iandest wishes of 
Uie^Githanandme^biem^iiMi^ (yeLip.186.) 

we eaaaot eBfiainvl^y 



was oOMStatBted a progfessive beio^ a«d why suck a 
being advanees slowly, the principles of this essay 
show that theve is at least an admirable adaptation of 
his iecuhies to his eonditien. If I am right in. the 
fundamental proposition, that harmonious activity of 
the faculties is synonymous with enjoyment of ex- 
istence—it follows that it would have been less wise 
and less benevolent towards man, constituted as he is, 
to have comimimGated to him intuitively perfect know- 
ledge, thereby leaving his mental powers with dimi. 
nished motives to activity, than to bestow on him 
faoulties endowed with high sosoeptibility of action, 
and to surround him with scenes, objects, circiim- 
stances^ and relations, calculated to maintain diem .n 
ceaseless excitement; although this latter arrangement 
necessarily subjects him to suffering while ignorant, 
and renders his first ascent in the scaUe of improvement 
difieolt and slow. It is interesting te abiiM 9% thet» 
according to this view, iltheig^ the first pair of the 
human caoe had hmKL cveaied with poweif ul and welL 
balanced UmUtm, butof the same mature as at present | 
if they weee not also intuitively inspired wUh know- 
ledge of the whole creation* and its relations, their 
first movements ns imUviduais would have been reirO' 
grade i that is, as indioitbumli^ they wonld, i^roogh 
pure want of information, have infringed many natik- 
ral laws, and suffered evil ; while, as pmrts qf the raoSf 
they would have been decidedly advaneinff : for every 
pang they suffered would have led them to a new step 
in knowledge, and prompted them to advance towards 
a much high^ condition than that, which they at first 
occupied. According to the hypothesis nov presented* 
not only is man really benefited by the arrangement 
whieh leaves him to discover the natural laws for 
himself, although, . during the period of his igno- 
rance, he suffers much evil from want of acquaint- 
ance with them; but the progress which he has 
already made towards knowledge and happiness must, 
from the very extent of his experience, he actvaUy 
gre(xter than can at present be conceived. Its ex- 
tent will become more obvious, and his experience 
itself more valuable, after he has obtained a view 
of the real theory of his constitution. He wiU find 
that past miseries have at least exhausted countless 
errors, and he will know how to avoid thousands of 
paths that lead to pain : in short, he will then disco- 
ver that errors in ccmduct, like errors in philosophy, 
give additional importance and practicability to truth, 
by the demonstration which they afford of the evils 
attending d^artures from its dictates. The grand 
sources of human suffering at present are bodily dis- 
ease and mental anxiety, and, in the next chapter^ 
these will be traced to infringement, ihrough igato- 
rance or otherwise, of physical, organic, moral, or in- 
tellectual laws, which, when expounded, appear in 
themselves calculated to promote the happiness of the 
race. It may be supposed that, according to this view, 
as knowledge accomulates, enjoyment will decrease ; 
but, as formerly observed, ample provision is made 
against this event, by withholding intuition from each 
generation as it appears on the stage. Each successive 
age must acquire knowledge for itself ; and, provided 
ideas are new and suited to the faculties, the pleasure 
of acquiring them from instructers is second only to 
that of discovering them ourselves. It is probable, 
moreover, that many ages will elapse before a// the 
facts and relations of nature shall have been explored, 
and the possibility of discovery exhausted. If the 
universe be infinite, knowledge can never be com* 
plete. 

The seoead questioa is. Has man really advanced 
in happiness, in proportien te faia ineneaae in know- 
ledge ? We are apt to entertain erroneournetiofit'ef 
theplessnres es^oyed in paet ageir I^bvKste have 
r^oasezLted them as peaceful, innoceot, and gay ; but 
if ^nme Jeek nanrowily inte the conditions of the savage 
andharbariatt of fiie present day, and ivooileoi tinit 
thete are the states of all in^Svidaals before die acqid- 
sition ef aeicEDttific kaewied^e, we shall net amch or 
long regret tire preteitded dhalnativn'of en^yiMBt^ 
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cMlintion.* Thrmologj renders the raperioritr of 
the latter condition certain, by showing it to be a Jaw 
of nature, that, until the inteUect is eztensiFely in- 
formed, and the moral sentiments assidaoasly ezer. 
dsed, the animal propensities bear the predominant 
iway ; and that wherever these are supreme, misery is 
an inevitable concomitant. Indeed, the answer to the 
objection that happiness has not increased with know, 
ledfre, appears to me to be found in the fact, that un- 
til Phrenology was discovered, the nature of man was 
not scientifically known, and that, in oonsequenoe^ 
very few of his institutions, civil or domestic, were 
correctly founded on the principle of the supremacy 
of the moral sentiments, or in accordance with the 
other laws of his constitution. Owing to the same 
cause, also, much of his knowledge has necessarily re. 
mained partial, and inapplicable to use ; but after this 
science shall have been appreciated and applied, clouds 
of darkness, accumulated through long ages that are 
past, may be expected to roll away, as if touched by 
the rays of the meridian sun — and with them, many 
of the miseries that attend total ignorance or Imperfect 
information to disappear. •)- 

It ought also to be kept constantly In remem- 
brance, that man is a social heing^ and that the precept 
''love thy neighbour as thyself** is imprinted in his 
constitution. That is to say, so much of the happi- 
ness of each individual depends on the habits, prac- 
tices, and opinions of the society in which he lives, that 
he cannot reap the full benefits of his own advance- 
ment, until similar principles have been embraced 
and realised in practice by his fellow men. This 
renders it his interest, as it is his duty, to communi. 
cate his knowledge to them, and to carry them for- 
ward in the career of improvement. At this moment 
there are thousands of persons who feel their enjoy- 
ments, physical, moral, and intellectual, impaired 
and abridged by the mass of ignorance and prejudice 
which every where surrounds them. They are men 
living before their age, and whom the world neither 
understands nor appreciates. Let them not, how. 



nor 
ever, repine or despair ; bat let them dedicate their 
best efforts to communicating the truths which have 
opened np to themselves the prospect of happiness, and 
they will not be disappointed. The law of our consti. 
tutlon which has established the supremacy of the mo- 
ral sentiments, renders it impossible for individuals 
to attain the fall enjoyment of their rational nature, 
until they have rendered their fellow men virtuous 
and happy ; and in the truth and power of this princi- 
ple, the ignorant and the wretched have a better gua- 
rantee for being raised in their condition by the efforts 
of their more fortunate brethren, than in the establish, 
ment of poor-laws or other legislative enactments. If 
all ranks of the people were taught the philosophy 
which I am now advocating, and if, in so far as it is 
true, it were enforced by their religious instructors as 
the will of the Creator communicated to man through 
His natural institutions, the progress of general im- 
provement would be g^reatly accelerated. 

If the notions now advocated shall ever prevail, it 
will be seen that the experience of past ages affords 
no sufficient reason for limiting our estimate of man's 
capabilities of civilisation. In the introductory chap- 
ter, I mentioned the slow and gradual preparation of 
the globe for man ; and that he appears to be destined 
to advance only by stages to the highest condition of 
his moral and intellectual nature. At present he is 
obviously only In the beginning of his career. Although 

* See on this subject s very elaborate and philototMesI volums 
la the Library of Entertafaiing Knowledge, entitled Th€ Nmo Aa- 
lofMlsrr, p. 300. 

t Readers who srestisagers to Phreaologf, snd the evidenoeon 
which it rests, may regard the observationf m the text as eztxava. 
It and enthusiastic ; but I respectfiilly remind them, tiiat, while 
' [e in oomparatiTe ignorance, if has been my endeavour to 
to the severest scrutiny. Having found its proolb irrefta- 
and bdng convinced of its importance, I solicit their indul- 
gence in ipoking of it as it appears to my own mind. As many 




as It appears to my own mind. As many 
persons ccmtinue'ignorant of the pro c ess which Phrenology has 
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a knowledge of ntemal nature, and of himtel^ it {■• 
dispensable to his adTanoemeiit to his true itation ma 
raconal being, jet four hundred years have not elapsed 
siiioe the arts of printing and enmving were invented^ 
without whieh, knowledge could not be disseminated 
through the mass of mankind ; and, up to the preeent 
hour, the art of reading is by no means general over 
the world^^o that, even now, the Means of calling 
man's rational nature into activity, althongli disco- 
vered, are but very imperfectly applied. It ie only 
five or six centuries since the mariner's oompasa was 
known in Europe, without which even philosophers 
could not ascertain the most common facts regarding 
the size, form, and productions of the earth. It ie but 
three hundred and forty-three years since one-half of 
the habitable globe, America, became known to the 
other half; and considerable portions of it are still 
unknown even to the best informed inquirers. It is 
little more thaA^two hundred years since the circula- 
tion of the blood was discovered ; previoudy to which 
it was impossible even for physicians to form any cor- 
rect idea of the uses of many of man*s corporeal organs, 
and of their relations to external natnre. Haller, who 
flourished in the early part and middle of the last cen- 
tury, may be regarded as the founder of human phy. 
siology as a science of observation. It is only between 
forty and fifty years since the true fonctions o( ths 
brain and nervous system were discovered ; befone 
which we possessed no adequate means of becoming 
acquainted with our mental constitution and its adap- 
tation to external circumstances and beings. It is no 
more than sixty-one years since the study of Chemis- 
try, or of the constituent elements of the globe, was 
put into a philosophical condition by Dr Priestiey*s dis- 
covery of oxygen ; and hydrogen was discovered se 
latelvas 1 766, or sixty-nine years ago. Before that time, 
people in general were comparatively ignorant of the 
qnsJities and relations of the most important material 
agents with which they were surrounded. At present 
this knowledge is still in its infancy, as will appear 
from an enumeration of the dates of several other im- 
portant discoveries. Electricity was ^taovered in 1 728, 
galvanism in 1794, gas-light about 1798 ; and steam- 
boats, steam-looms, and the safety-lamp, in our own 
day. 

It is only of late years that the study of Geology 
has been seriously begun ; without which we could not 
know the past changes in the physical structure of tin 
globe, a matter of much importance as an element in 
judgring of our present position in the world*s progress. 
Thio science also is still in its infancy. An inconceiv- 
able extent of territory remains to be explored, from 
the examination of which, the most interesting stnd 
instructive conclusions will probably present them- . 
selves. In astronomy, too, the discoveries of the two 
Herschels promise to throw additional light on the early 
history of the globe. 

The mechanical sciences are at this moment in full 
play, putting forth vigorous shoots, and giving the 
strongest indications of youth, and none of decay. 

The sciences of morals and of government are atiQ 
in many respects in a crude condition. 

In consequence, therefore, of his profSonnd igno- 
rance, man, in all ages, has been directed in his par- 
suits by the mere impulse of his strongest propensitiee, • 
formerly to war and conquest, and nowtoaccnmulat- ■ 
ing wealth; without having framed his habits and 
institutions in conformity with correct and enlightened * 
views of his own nature, and its real interests wood 
wants. Up to the present day, the mass of the people 
in every nation have remained essentially ignorant, 
the tools of interested leaders, or the creatures of thair 
own blind impulses, unfavourably situated for the 
developement of their rational nature ; and they, con* 
stituting the great majority, necessarily influence the • 
eondition of the rest. But at last, the arts and soienoea > 
seem to>be tending towards abridging human labonri ■ 
so as to force leisure on the mass of the people ; while ■ 
the elements of useful knowledge are so rapidly te« 
creating, the capacity of the operatives lor inatnMtleft ) 
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ii 10 generally reoognised, and the meant of commu- 
flicating it are so powerful and abundant, that a new 
ira may fairly be considered as having conmienoed. 

From the want of a practical philosophy of human 
aatore, multitudes of amiable and talented indiyiduals 
are at present anxious only for preservation of the 
attainments which society pessesses, and dread retro- 
gression in the future. If the views now expounded 
be correct, this race of moralists and politicians will in 
time become extinct, because progression being the 
law of our nature, the proper education of the people 
will render the desire for improvement nniversal. 



CHAPTER V. 

TO WHAT EXTENT ARE THE MISERIES OF 
MANKIND REFERABLE TO INFRINGEMENT 
OF THE LAWS OF NATURE? 

L CalamitUs artting from ittfringmeni o/the pk^ftieai lam^ 
These laws of great utility to n"V«i« who act m aoeordanoe with 
them, and produetiTe of injury only when disregarded— Exam- 
ple of law of gravitation— Man and the lower animals oonstitu- 
tfonally placed in certain relationa to that law— Calamities suffered 
from it by man, to what referable ?— The ot!}ection considered. 
That the great body of mankind are not sufficiently moral and in- 
tellectual to act in conformity with the natural laws— The more 

ignorant and careless men are, the more they suffer. IL £vt2f 

^uA befall mankindf^rom infringement qfthe arganie Iaie»— Neces- 
sity of so enlightening the intellect as to enable it to curb and di- 
rect the blind fedings which naturally and spontaneously aiise in 
tfie mind— Oiganiaed being defined— To ei^oy a constitution as per- 
fcet as possible, it must spring firom a sound and complete genn '; 
be supplied witii food, light, and air ; and duly exercise its iunc- 
tions — The human frame so constituted as to admit of the poeei- 
bOttif of health and rigour during a long Ii£e — Remarkable health 
of the New Zealanders — The sufferings of women in childbed 
apparently not inevitable— The organic laws hitherto neglected 
and little known^MuKries residting from this cause to inditi- 
ouAiiS— Description of the brain— Necessity for its regular exer- 
eise— To provide for this, we must (1) educate and train the mental 
faculties in youth, and (2) place individuals in circumstances ha- 
bitually demanding the discharge of useful and important duties 
—Answer to the question. What is the use of education ?— The 
whole body improved by exercise of the brain— Misery of idleness 

Instances of evils produced by neglect of the natural laws ; The 

great plague in London ; fever and ague in marshy districts ; ex- 
plosions in coal-mines— Answer to the objection. That men are 
unable to remember the natural laws, and to apply the knowledge 
of them in practice— Advantage of teaching scientific prtndpter— 
Farther examples of disease and premature death consequent on 
n^lect of the organic laws— Eminent success of Captain Murray 
in preserving the health of his crew — Erroneous views of divine 
dispensations, in the works of religious writers— Social miseries 
firom n^^lect of the organic laws— (1.) Domestic miseries— Marriage 
of persons with discordant minds a fertile source of unhappiness 
—Phrenology affords the means of avoiding this error— Different 
fbrms of head, and the concomitant dispositions, exemplified by 
the cases of Hare, Williams, Sheridan, Melancthon, Pope Alex- 
ander VI., and Vitellius— Crabbe and Dr Johnson quoted— Here- 
ditary transmission of bocUly and mental qualities from parents to 
children- Transmission of diseases well known— Transmission of 
dharacter remarked by many writers— Horace, Drs John and James 
Gregory, Voltaire, Dr King, Dr Mason Good, Haller, &c, quoted 
on this subject— Hereditary descent of forms of brain obvious in 
nations— The offspring of an American or Asiatic and a fiiuro- 
pean superior to the oApring of two Americans or Asiatics— The 
astent to which children resemble their parents, considered— Rea- 
•oos for concluding that the mental character of each child is de- 
termined by the qualities of the stock, combined with the fscul- 
ties predondnant in the parents at the commencement of its ex- 
istence—Transmission of factitious or temporary conditions of the 
body— Transmission of acquired habits— Api>earance of peculi- 
arities in children, in consequence of impressions made on the 
mind of the motiier— Descent of temporary mental and bodily 
fuaUties— These subjecto still in many respecte obscure— General 
neglect of the organic laws in the formation of marriages— Dr 
Caldwell quoted— Marr^jage prohibited in Wurtemberg before 
oertain ages— Advantages arising from the law of hereditary 
descent, and bad eflJBcts which would follow its abolition— Why 
do children of the same marriage diifer firom each other?— 
Cases Illustrative of the evils resulting from neglect of the law of 
lUNditary transmission— Marriage between blood-relations for- 
liy tht nttunl Uw-HS.) HurtAil oouequflncei of nei^Ml 



of the organic laws in the ordinary rOationt of focMy— Misoon* 
duct of servants, clerks, partners, and agents— Utility of Phr»> 
nology in enabling us to avoid this source of misery— Dkatu-^ 
natural and useful institution— Views of theologians respecting it 
—Death ccmsidered as it affects the lower animals and mankinds- 
Nature does not seem to intend the death of human bongs, except 
in old age— Untimely death the result of infringement of the or- 
ganic laws— Means provided by nature to relieve men from tb/t 
fisar of death— Death not revolting to the moral sentiments— Fv»i 

quency of premature death decreasing. III. Calamitki oriHng 

firom infringement qfthe morai tai0— Cause of the diversity of mo- 
ral and religious codes and qpfnions in difoent nations and among 
philosophers— Advantages secured by cultivating and acting undat 
the dictates of the moial sentiments and intellect ; and evils in- 
duced by the opposite conduct— <1) Sufferings of individuals fhxm 
neglect of the moral and intellectual laws— (8) Calamities arising 
to individuals and commimities from infiingement of the sodal 
law— Malthus's principle of population— The inhabitants of Bri- 
tain too much engrossed by manufacturing and mercantile pursuits 
—Misery produced by overstodung the markets— Times of ** oom^ 
merdal prosperity" are seasons of the greatest infringements of the 
laws of nature— Injustice and inexpediency of the combination- 
laws— Necessity of abridging the periods of labour of the opentiw 
population, and cultivating their moral and rational ftculttee 
This rendered possible by the use of machinery in manufitetiuea 
—Ought government to interfere with industry ?— Miseries ei^ 
duied by the middle and upper ranks in consequence of depaxtun 
firom the moral law in the present customs of society— (3) Bfltoet 
of the moral law on national prosperity— The highest prosperity 
of one nation perfsctiy compatible with that of every othev— Jleeaa- 
sity that nations, in order to secure it, should act towards eaA 
other on the prindide of the supremacy of the moral sentiments- 
Evil produced by disregard of that prindple— Illustrations in the 
slave-tiade, the American war, and the project of Themistodet 
to bum the Spartan ships— The national debt of. Britain the result 
of unpiindpled wars— Other evils from the same source— Bad ef- 
fects antidpated from the existence of negro slavery in the United 
States— The Spaniards lAinished under the natural laws for their 
cruelties in America— The dvilisation of savages more easy by 
pacific than by fordble measiures— Moral science far outstripped 
by physical— Necessity of cultivating the former. 

Ik the present chapter, I propose to inquire into 
some of the evils that have afflicted the human race; 
and whether they have proceeded from neglect of lawS| 
benevolent and wise in themselves, and calculated^ 
when observed, to promote the happiness of man ; or 
from a constitution of nature so defective that he can- 
not supply its imperfections, or so vicious that he can 
neither rectify nor improve its qualities. The follow, 
ing extract from the journal of John Locke, contains 
a forcible statement of the principle which I intend to 
illustrate : — '* Though justice be also a perfection 
which we must necessarily ascribe to the Supreme Be* 
ing, yet we cannot suppose the exercise of it should 
extend farther than his goodness has need of it for the 
preservation of his creatures in the order and beauty 
of the state that he has placed each of them in ; for 
since our actions cannot reach unto him, or bring him 
any profit or damage, the punishments he inflicts on 
any of his creatures, t. s. the misery or destruction he 
brings upon them, can be nothing else but to preserve 
the greater or more considerable part ; and so being 
only for preservation, his justice is nothing but a 
branch of his goodness, which is fain by severity to 
restrain the irregular and destructive parts from doing 
harm.*'— .Z^ef King^s Life of Locke, p. 122. 

lECT. I.— CALAMITIES ARISING FBOM IirFlUWaE- 
HEKT or THE PHYSICAL LAWS. 

The proper way of viewing the Creator's instita* 
tions, is to look, first to their uses, and to the advan- 
tages that flow from using them aright, and, secondly, 
to dieir abuses, and the evils that proceed from tluf 
louroe. 

In Chapter II., some of the benefits conferred od 
man by the law of gravitation are enumerated ; and I 
may here advert to some of the evils originating from 
that law, when hnman conduct is in opposition to it. 
For example, men are liable to fall from horses, eafw 
riages, stairs, predpioes, roofs, chimneys, ladders, and 
masts, and also to slip in the street->by which aod* 
dinti life U ofttn saddinly ^t ihort, or rtnitati 
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misefable from lameneu and pain ; and the qnettion 
arluBi, Is human nature provided with any meani of 
protection against these eyili, at all equal to their fre- 
quency and extent ? 

The lower animals are equaSy Siohjeot to thia law ; 
and th« Creator haa bes a o we d oa them eKtemal s e n s et , 
aewea, mueriei^ boaea, as iaatUMtiva aenee of eqsdli- 
heiiun^ the seneeof danger, or caaiiaasaaM^ and other 
JMnltieSy to place them in aeeerrtsTe with it. . Tbeee 
appear to aibvd eefieieBt preieetioa to astmalt plaeed 
H aU ovdtnary cfa'waMtaacee $ for we wry rarely d^s* 
•ever any of then, in their natural eondftlen, killed 
er nmtiiated by accidents l e feia i M e to gravitation. 
Where their mode of Kfe exposes them to extraordi- 
nary danger from this law, they are provided with 
additional securities. The monkey, which climbs 
trees, enjoys great muscular energy in its legs» clavsi 
and tail, far surpassing* in propordon to its gravitat- 
ing tendency, or its bulk and weight, what is bestowed 
on the legs and arms o£ man ; ao that l>y meaaa of them 
it spxiiigs frem branch to branchy in almoat complete 
aacosity agaiaat the law ia questieik. The geat, which 
hioweai oa the brinks of preeipsces, has received a 
haof and legs that giw ptedsicin and stabiUty to tu 
aiepa Birds, which are destaoed to aleep on breaches 
el tvees, are poevided with a maschi pesRing ortr the 
jeiats of ea^ leg and stretching down to the foot, and 
which, foeifig pressed by their weight, produces a pro- 
portionate contraction of their daws, so as to make 
them ding the ftister, the greater their liability to fall. 
The fly^ which walks and sleeps on perpendicular 
walls, and the ceilings of rooms, has a hollow in its 
foot, from which it expels the air, and the pressure of 
the atmosphere on the outside oC the £uot holds it faat 
to the object on which the inside ie placed. The wal- 
joiy or sea-horse, which is destined to dimb up the 
aides of ice-hiUa, is provided with a similar apparatus. 
The camel, whose native region is the aindy desert of 
the torrid zone, has broad spreading hooves to support 
it on the loose soiL Fishes are furuiahed with air- 
bladders, by dilating and contracting which they can 
accommodate themselves with perfect predsion to the 
law of gravitation. 

In these instances, the lower animals, under the sole 
guidance of their instincts, appear to be placed admir- 
aoly in harmony with gravitation, and guaranteed 
'against its infringement. Is man, then^ less an ob- 
jectoflove with the Creator? Is he alone left ex- 
posed to the evils that spring inevitably from its 
neglect ? His means of protection are different, but 
when understood and applied, they will probably be 
found not less complete. Man, as well as the lower 
animals, has received bones, muscles, nerves, an in- 
stinct of equilibrium,* and the faculty of Cautious- 
ness ; but not in equal perfection, in proportion to his 
figure, siae, and weight, with those bestowal on them ^.. 
The difference, however, is far more than compensated 
by other faculties, particularly those of Constructive- 
ness and ReBection, in which he greatly surpasses 
them. Keeping in view that the external world, ia 
regard to man, is arranged on the principle of the 
supremacy of the moral sentiments and intellect we 
shall probably find that the calamities suifered by him 
from the law of gravicatiun^ are referable to predo- 
minance of the animal propensities, or to neglect of 
proper eitendse of hie jhteiiectnal powers. For ex. 
ample, whea oaachas break down, ahips aink, or men 
fall from ladders, how generally may the cause be 
traced to decay in the vehicle, the vessel^ or the ladder^ 
which a predominating Acquisicivenesaalooe prevented 
from being repaired ; or when men fall from hooses 
and scaffolds, or slip on the street, how frequently 
should we find their muscular,, nervous^ and mental 
energies impaired by preceding debaacheries—in other 
wordSj by predominance of the animal faeikltiee» which 
fbr the time diminlsbed their natural means of aecom- 
modating themsalvea to the law from whidi they suf- 
fer. The slater^ in using bladder, assista himself hy 
the reflective powera ; buV in walkis^ along the ridge 
« ¥Me gswj an WsJi^t^JHaaa Jeiim ^rt. ifc pw ea 



of a house, or standing on a chimney^ he takaa no i^ 
from these faculties ; he trusts to the mere inatiaisdvc 
power of equilibrium, in which he is infisrior to tha 
lower animals— and, ia so doing, clearly violatea the 
law of his nature that requires him to uae reflectloa 
where instinct is deficient. Causality and Conatmo. 
tiveness could invent and provide means, by which, 
if he slipped from a roof or chimney, his fall might he 
arrestee^ A small chain, for instance, attached by ono 
end to a girdle round his body, and having the othar 
end fastened by a hook and eye to the roo^ might 
leave him at liberty to move, and might break his u^ 
in case he slipped. How frequently, too, do these 
accidents happen after distm ban co of the mental fa., 
culties and corporeal functions by intoxication I 

The objection will probably occur, that in the gross 
condition in wfiich the mental powers exist, the great 
body of mankind are incapobla of eaerting habitnally 
that degree of moral and inteUectnal energy, which 
ia iadispeaaaUe to oheaisaiMa af tha aatnnil laws ; 
asid that, thcre£aMi, iheyaee^ in poiatef faet, leeefiv- 
tnnate thaa the lowter animaJa. I admit that, at pre- 
sent, this representatioB is to a eoasiderable extent 
j«Mt ; but nowhere do I pereerre Ae hnman auBd ia- 
stracted, and its powers exercised, in a degree at an 
approaching to their Kmfts. Let any person recoifect 
how much greater capacity for enjoyment and security 
from danger he has experienced, at a particular time, 
when his whole mind was filled with, and excited by, 
some mighty interest, not only allied to, but founded 
in, morality and intellect, thaa in that languid condi- 
tion which accompanies the absence of eWvated and 
ennobling emotions ; and he may form some idea ol 
what man will become capable of, when his powers 
shitU have been cultivated to ^e extent of their oafa- 
dty. At the present moment, no dasa ef soei^ is 
systematically instructed in the eonetitution ef the 
mind and body, in the rdatiens of tiiese to externoi 
objects, in the nature of these objects, in the nataral 
supremacy of the moral sentiments^ in the prindple 
that activity of the faculties is the true source of plea- 
sure, and that the higher tbe powers the more intmse 
the delight ; and if such views be to the mind what 
light is to the eyes, air to the lungs^ and food to the 
stomach, there is no wonder that a mass of inert 
merUatityy if I may use such a word, should every 
where exist around us, and that numberless oyiU 
should spring from its continuance in this condition* 
If active moral and intellectual faculties axe the natBp 
ral fountains oi enjoyment, and the external world is 
created with releren^ to this state, it k aa obvioas 
that misery must rei At from aaimal sopreoaacy and 
intellectuai torpidity, as that iLvmm, wfaidi ia eoBSti- 
tuted to biwn only when supplied with oxygen, amst 
inevitably become extinct what exposed to earbonie 
acid gas. Finally, if the arrangement by which BUm 
is left to discover and obey the laws of his own natore^ 
and of the physical world, be more condudve to acti- 
vity than intuitive knowledge, the calamities now 
contemplated appear to be instituted to force him to 
his duty ; and his duty, when understood, will oonati- 
tute his delight. 

While, therefore, we lament the fate of individual 
victims to the law of gravitation, we cannot condenm 
that law itsdf. If it were suspended, to save men 
from the effects of negligenca, not only would the 
proud creatiena of huawn akiU teeter to their baaa, 
aad the human body rise from the earth and haag 
midway in the air, but our highest eajoyoieata wosld 
bo termiimtod, aad our faculties become podtitraly aaa- 
lees, by being deprived of their field of exertion. Cao- 
saltty, for instance, teadies that the saaie eanae wffl 
i^ays, oBtgris paribuf, produce simSar effects ? aad 
if the physical laws were suspended or varied, so a» to 
accommodate themselves to man's negligence or fbliT> 
it is obvious that this faculty would be without an ob- 
ject, and that no definite course of action ooald ba 
entered upon with confidence in the result. H^ theB, 
this view of the constitution of nature were k«^ 
ataadilf ia miad« the oocnrranoa of one afiddeat W 
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tbii kind would stimulate reflection to discover nveans 
el aveidiiig ethers. 

fiunilar ilkittrationt and oonnentsries might be 
pven, u regard te tke other physieal laws to wiiich 
man is tiibjeet ; bot the eisjeot of the present essay 
hang MMiel y to erelve principles^ I oonfine mysetf to 
gsBfiiatien, as the most obvione and best understood. 

I do not aaan t» sa j, that, by t&o nere exeictse of 
iateUecty nan may absolnfely gaarantee btnneli i^insl 
all aeddent^ but only tkaet the store ignorant and 
eariiast he i% the move will he »aiVer.~.and the more 
intelligent and rigilant, the less ; and ^at I can per- 
OBwaolimitt to ^ia rule. The law ot most civil. 
iiod eeuntriea rceeffnises this priacrple, and subjects 
ewnen of ships, coadies, and other vehicles, in repa- 
ndon of damage ariaing from graee infringements of 
the physical laws. It ia unquestmeable that the en- 
Isreement of thia Kabili^haa given isnereased seeority 
to travdlcrs in xo triftinf^ degrees 

SECT. XL— ON THE XYILS THAT BSl'JXI. HAirUJrO 
mOM INFUNGEMBXT OF THS OAfisAZfXC I.AWak 



it ia a very common error to imagine that lite 
fg^kifs of the mind are commnnteated to it through 
the osedinm of the mteileei ; and, in particular, that 
if no indelieate objects readx the eyes, or expressions 
penetrate the eara, p«fect pority xrtH necessarily reign 
wsthm the soul : and, carrying thie mietake into prac- 
tice^ they are prone to object to aH discussion of the 
ii^jeels treated of nnder the "Organic Laws,** in 
works designed for general use. But their principle 
of rsaaoning is fallaciooe, and the result has been 
kighJy detrimental to society. The fmlingi have ex- 
istenoB and activity distinct from the inteUeet ; they 
spur it on to obtain their own gratification ; and it 
may become either their guide or their slave, accord- 
ing as it is, or is not, enlightened concerning their 
oenttitution and objects, and the laws of nature to 
which they are subjected. The most profound philo- 
aophers have inculcated this doctrine, and by phreno- 
logical observation it is demonstratively estabfished. 
The organe of the fiselings are distinct from those of 
the intellectnal faculties; they are larger ; and as each 
faculty, cmteris parihws, aetswith a vigour proportionate 
to the size of its organs, the feelings are obviously the 
mcMre active or impelling powers. The cerebellum, 
or organ of Amativeness, is the lai^est of the whole 
mental organs ; and, being endowed with natural ac- 
tivity, it fins the mind spontaneously with emotions 
and snggestione, the outward manifestation of which 
may be directed, controlled, and resisted, by intellect 
and moral sentiment, but which cannot be prevented 
from arising, or eradicated after they exist. The whoh) 
question, therefore, resolves itself into this r Whether 
is it more benefidal to enfighten tibe understanding, 
so as to dispose and enable it to control and direct that 
feeling—or (nnder the influence of an error in philo- 
sophy, and false delicacy founded on it) to permit it 
to riot in all the fieroeaess of a Mind animal instinct, 
withdrawn from the eye of reason, but not thereby 
deprived of Hs vehemence and importunity ? The 
£»rmer oonrse appears to me to be die only one con- 
sistent with reason and morality ; and I shall adopt 
it in reliaaee on the good sense of my readers, that 
they wiH at mice discriminate between practical in- 
stnietioo oonoeming this feeling addressed to the inteL 
leoty and lascivious representations addressed to the 
mars pmpesMity itsel£--.with the latter of whidi the 
enemiee of all improvement may attempt to confound 
my o bse r v atiop s. Every fonctlon of the mind and 
bcidy is instituted by the Creator : eadi has a legitimate 
apiiare of activity : bnt idl may be abused ; and it is 
inqiooBiUo segulariy to avoid abuse of them, except by 
being iBStrtiotiBd in their nature, objects, and relations. 
Thia insiraetiott ought to be addressed exclusively to 
tto iBteUect ; and when it is so, it is science of the 
jBOit benefidal description. The propriety, nay ne- 
oesaityy of acting on this pincipl^ becomes more and 
won itpparenty whan it u ccmsidaMd that s«oh dis- 
W^as^ only intdleetiial idsM to iadividuab 



in whom the feeling in question is naturally weak, anh 
that such minds perceive no indelicacy in knowledge 
which is calculated to be useful ; white, on the other 
hand, persons in whom the feeling is naturally strong, 
are precisely those who stand in need of direction, and 
to idiom, of all others, instruction is the most nl6c68« 
sary. 

An organised being is one which derive)! its exist- 
ence from a previously existing organised being— which 
subsists on food, grows, attains maturity, decays, and 
dies. Whatever the ultimate object of the Creator, 
in constituting organised beings, may be, it will scarcely 
be denied that part of His design is, that they should 
enjoy their existence here ; and, if so, the object of 
every part of their structure ought to be found con- 
ducing to this end. To render an organised being 
perfect in its kind, the first law that must be observed 
is, that the germ from which it springs shall be com- 
plete in all its parts, and sound in its whole consti- 
tution : the second is, that the moment it is ushered 
into Hfe, and as long as it continues to live, it shall 
be supplied with food, Ifght, air, and every other ali- 
ment necessary for its support ; and the third law is, 
that it shall duly exercise its functions. When all 
these laws are obeyed, the being should enjoy plea- 
sure from its organised fram^ if its Creator is bene- 
volent ; and its constitution should be ho adapted to 
its circumstances, as to admit of obedience to them, if 
its Creator is wise and powerfuL Is there, then, no 
such phenomenon on earth, as a human being exist- 
ing in full possession of organic vigour, from birth till 
advanced age, when the organised system is fairly 
worn out ? Numberless examples of this kind have 
occurred, and they show to demonstration, that the 
corporeal frame of man is so constituted as to admit 
the possibxRty of his enjoying health and vigour dur- 
ing the whole period of a long life. It is mentioned 
in the Life of Captain Cook, that '^ one circumstance 
peculiarly worthy of notice is the perfect and unin- 
terrupted health of the inhabitants of New Zealand. 
In all the visits made to their towns, where old and 
young, men and women, crowded about our voyagers, 
they never observed a single person who appeared to 
have any bodily complaint ; nor among the numbers 
that were seen naked, was once perceived the slightest 
eruption upon the skin, or the least mark which in- 
dicated that such an eruption had formerly existed. 
Another proof of the health of thiese people is the fa- 
cility with which the wounds they at any time receive 
are healed. In the man who had been shot with the 
musket ball through the fleshy part of his arm, the 
wound seemed to be so well digested, and in so fiiir a 
way of being perfectly healed, that if Mr Cook had 
not known that no application had been made to it, 
he declared that he should certainly have inquired, 
with a very interested curiosity, after the vulnerary 
herbs and surgical art of the country. An additional 
evidence of human nature's being untainted with dis- 
ease in New Zealand, is the great number of old men 
with whom It abounds. Many of them, by the loas 
of their hair and teeth, appeared to be very ancient, 
and yet none of them were decrepid^ Although they 
were' not equal to the young in muscular strength, 
they did noc come in the least behind them with re- 
gard to cheerfulness and vivacity. Water, as far as 
our navigators could discover, is the universal and 
only liquor of the New Zealanders. It is greatly to 
be wished that their happiness in this respect maj 
never be destroyed by such a connexion with the Eu- 
ropean nations, as shall introduce that fondness for 
spirituous liquors which hath been so fatal to the In- 
dians of North America."— X«|>pts^< L^e qf Cajitoia 
Cook, BuMin, 1788. p. 100. 

In almost every country, individuals are to be found* 
who have escaped from si(juiess during the whole oooxsa 
of a protracted life. 

Now, as a natural law never admits of an exceptioD* 
this excellent health could not occur in any indivi- 
duals unless it were fairly within the oapabllitits of 
the race. 
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The tniKnniifi of women in ehildbed hare been eited 
M eridenoe that the Creator has not intended the hu- 
man being, nnderanydrcumstanoes, to execute allita 
fonctiont entirely free from pain. But, besidea the 
oMouf aniwer, that the objection appliea only to one 
MB, and 11 therefore not to be too readily presumed to 
hftTO itf origin in nature, there if good reason to deny 
€be aiaertion» and to ascribe the si^ering in question 
to departures from the natural laws, in eitner the 
ftructure or the habits of the individuals who expe- 
rience it.* 

The adrantage of studying the finest models of the 
human figure, as exhibited in painting and sculpture, 
is to raise our ideas of the excellenoe of form and pro- 
portion to which our nature is capable of attaining ; 
for, other conditions being equal, the most perfect 
forms and proportions are always the best adapted for 
health and actirity. 

Let us hold, then, that the organised system of man, 
in itself, admits of the T^ntXbihly of health, vigour, and 
orgsAic enjojrment, during the full period of life ; and 
proceed to inquire into ths causes why these advan- 
tages are not universal. 

One organic law, I have stated, is, that the germ of 
the infant being must be complete in all its parts, and 
perfectly sound in its condition, as an indispensable 
requisite to vigorous dovelopement and full enjovment 
of existence. If an agri^turist sow corn that is 
weak, wasted, and damaged, the plantt that spring 
from it will be feeble^ and liable to speedy decay. 
The same law holds in the animal kingdom ; and I 
would ai^, has it hitherto been observed by man ? 
Notoriously it has not Indeed, its existence has been 
either altogether unknown, or in a very high degree 
disregarded by human beings. The feeble, the sidkly, 
the exhausted with age, and the incompletely deve- 
loped through extreme youth, marry, and, without the 
least compunction regarding the organisation which 
they shall transmit to their offspring, send into the 
world miserable beings, the very rudiments of whose 
existence are tainted with disease. If we trace such 
conduct to its source, we shall find it to originate either 
in animal propensity, or in ignorance, or more fre- 
quently in botL The inspiring motives are generally 
mere sensual appetite, avarice, or ambition, operat- 
ing in the absence of all just conceptions of the Im- 
pending evils. The punishment of this offence is 
debility and pain transmitted to the children, and re- 
flected back in anxiety and sorrow on the parents. 
Still the great point to be kept In view is, that these 
miseries are not legitimate consequences (rf obiervanee 
Ot the organic laws, but the direct chastisement of 
their infringemetU. These laws are unbending, and 
admit of no exception ; they must be fulfilled, or the 
penalties of disobedience will follow. On this subject 
profound ignorance reigns in society. From such ob- 
■ervations as I have been able to make, I am convinced 
that the union of certain temperaments and combina- 
tions of mental organs in the parents, is highly con- 
ducive to health, talent, and morality in the offspring, 
and vice versa ; and that these conditions may be dis- 
eovered and taught with far greater certainty, facilit^^ 
and advantage, than is generally imagined. It will 
be time enough to conclude that men are naturally 
Incapable of obedience to the organic laws, when, after 
their inteUectual faculties and moral sentiments have 
been trained to observance of the Creator's institu- 
tions, as at once their duty, their interest, and a grand 
source of their enjoyment, they shall be found in con- 
tinued rebellion. 

A second organic law regards nutriment, which 
must be supplied of a suitable kind, and in due quan- 
tity. This law requires also free air, light, clean lin ess, 
and attention to every physical arrangement by which 
the functions of the body may be strengthened or im- 
paired. Have X mankind, then, acted in accordance 
with, or neglected, ihU institution ? I need scarcely 
aniwer the question. To be able to conform to insti- 
taf^ftnfj we must first know them. Before we can 
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know the organic constitution of our body, we mmk 
study it, and the study of the human eonstitadoB ti 
anatomy and physiology. Before we can beoome ae. 
quainted with its relations to external objects, we 
must learn the existence and qualities of these objeels 
(unfolded by chemistry, natural history, and natiml 
philosophy), and compare them with the eonetitatiea 
of the human body. When we have fulfillad thess 
conditions, weehall be better able to ^scover fthe laws 
which the Creator hat instituted in regard to oar m* 
ganic system.* 

It will be said, however, that such studies auw im- 
practicable to the great bulk of mankind, and, betides, 
do not appear mudi to benefit those who pursue them. 
They are impracticable only while mankind preftr 
founding their public and private institutions on the 
basis of Sie propensities, instead of on Uiat of the moral 
sentiments. I have mentioned, that exercise of die 
nervous and muscular systems is required of a// the 
race by the Creator's fiat ; that if all who are capable 
would obey this law, a moderate amount of exertion, 
a gr eea b le and salubrious in itself, would suffice to sup- 
ply our wantt, and to surround us with every bene- 
fidal luxury; and that a large portion of unemployed 
time would remain. The Creator has bestowed on nt 
Knowing Faculties, fitted to explore the facu of theee 
sciences, Reflecting Faculties to trace their relations, 
and Moral Sentimentt calculated to feel interest in 
such investigations, and to lesd us to reverence and 
obey the laws which they unfold ; and, finally, fie hat 
made thit occupation, when entered upon with the 
view of tracing His power and wisdom in the subjects 
of our studies, and of discovering and obeying His in- 
stitutions, the most delightful and invigorating of aH 
vocations. Instead, then, of such a course of education 
being impracticable, every arrangement of the Creator 
appears to be prepared in direct anticipation of its ac- 
tual accomplishment. 

The second objection, that those who study these 
sciences are not more healthy and happy, as organised 
beings, than those who neglect them, adinits of an easy 
answer. They may have inherited foebie frames from 
their parents. Besides, only parts of these sciences 
have been taught to a few in«Uviduals, whose main de- 
sign in studying them has been to apply them as means 
of acquiring wealth and fame; but iheyhave nowhere 
been taught as connected parts of a great system of 
natural arrangements, fraught with the highest influ- 
ences on human enjoyment ; and in almost no iostance 
have the intellect and moral sentiments been systema- 
tically directed to the natural laws, at the grand foun- 
tains of happiness and misery to the race, and trained 
to observe and obey them at the inttitutions of the 
Creator. In cases where physiology, natural history, 
and natural philosophy, have lieen properly studied, 
the objection alluded to is at variance with experience 
and fact. 

A third organic law is, that all our functions shaK 
be duly exercised ; and is this law observed by mar 
kind ? Many persons are able, from experience, to 
attest the severity of the punishment that follows ne- 
glect to exercise the mutoiUar tyttefOy in the lassitude, 
indigestion, irritability, debility, and general uneasi. 
ness that attend a sedentary and inactive life s But 
the penalties that attach to neglect of exercising the 
brain are much less known, and therefore I shall no* 
tice them more at length. The following it the de- 
scription of the brain given by Dr A. Cmnbe, in his 
work on Physiology applied to Health and Edneatiosi, 
already alluded to. 

'^ The brain is that large organised mass, which, 
along with its enveloping membranes, completely fiUs 
the cavity of the skuU. It is the seat of thought, of 
feeling, and of consciousness, and the centre towards 
which all impressions made on the nerves dlttributod 
through the body are conveyed, and from which tiie 

• In " Physiology applied to Health and Education,** by Dr A. 
Combe, to whidi I refer, the organie laws are expounded in ds* 
tail, and many striking examples are giym of the iiifthiinilisil Off 
tksse laws, sad of Its injurious conisquc 
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(h»rd mother), whidi 
its conciie luiface, the ttrebmm or 
lente itieir, marked on the surfac* 
■Xj of undulaung windi 
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formi the bM anst diTinon of the conttnti of tbt 
•kuU. It* lurltas if marked b; conTolutiona, diflte> 
ins, howner, in liie and apparanca horn those ob> 
lerTsd in the brain. 

" Adhering to the nirfaca of the couiolutioni, mA 
coniequentlj dipping down into, and lining the aulei 
or furrowa between them, anolhn membrane, of ■ 
finer texture, udgreater lucularitjr, called pia ma- 
ter, i* found. The bloodieiaeli going to the tmio 
branch out lo eiienaiTelj on the pia malar, that, wbev 
a little inflamed, it leemi lo constitute a perfect t**- 
cular network. Thia minute ^aubdiTition ia of ma 
in pretenting the blood from being Impelled widi 
too great foroa againat the dellcaU liaaue of the brain, 

" A third oovering, called the araeJWid mBmbrUM. 

tia. S_~via)XK inarAcx or tbx bkadt. 
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on lilt upper lurfaee of tbe brrfn. In the middla line, 
from A (0 B, a deep cleft or Buure ia perceived, aepa- 
ntingtbe brain, in ita whole length, into two halvei, 
0* hMUtphtra, aa they are called. Into thii cleft df 
Ktlffht atiff membrane, reaembling a scythe in aha] 
•sd hence called the/ali (scythe), or sometimei, fri 
ila being a mete fold of the dura mater, the Jhtcifo 
(f^tAaJile) procua of the dura mattr. From ita dip- 
ping down between tbe two haliea of the brain, th< 
dliu purpoae of thii membrane aeema to be to re1[e*e 
the one aide from the preaiure of the other, when yii 
mple, or have the head reelining to 
nemhrane does not deacend to the 
eicept in a email part, at (be fironi 
and back, G G in Fig. 3. It descend* about two-tbirdi 
of tbe depth of the whole brain. At the piunt when 
. It tarmiuatea, a maia of Gbrea, named tbe corpu aoUo- 
^M, paaaei between and coanecti the two hemispherea. 
The convolotiona repreaenied in Fig. 1. belong c|-'"" 
to the coronal region, and nunifeal the moral i 

Hia cut I^ig. 2. repreaeuta tbe oonTOlutioiu tying at 
flw baie of the brun. 

" Eaoh half or iejutplurt of tba bnun ia, in iti 
dividad— but in > leai marked way, ai the divi 
■nobaeTrableonlyon ita inferior lurfaoe— into three 
peationa, called, from their utuatioaa, the antoior, 
mldH ; and potlvior loba, each occupyingnearly a third 
U Hie whole length of the brain. Tbe anterior lobe, 
bdng the portion lying before the dotted line E E, 
•Doupiee the forehead ; tbe middle ii all the portion 
lying between the two truiaTerse Knea E E and F F, 
AOVe and a little in (rmt of the eara ; and tbe poc- 
tKfar lob* [f that portion lying behind the tranaiiaraa 
Vm F F, aad eomqpooting lo the back part of the 
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lAom iM Bnineee reaambling that of , a apider a web, ia 
interpoead batwean the other two, and i> frequeotlr 
the aeal of diaaaae. 

" On aiaminipg the couTolutiona in different bruM, 
they ara found lo vary a good deal in liie, depth, ud 
general appearance. In tbe Tariout regioni of tba 
aama brain they ara alio different, but preserre tba 
aame general aspect. Thua ihey are alwaya amall and 
aumerouB in the anterior lobe, larger and deeper in 
the middle, and atill larger in the posterior lobe. Tha 
thick cord or root C, apringing from the bate of tba 
brain, ia named the audulia oMoitffata, or oblong par* 
tion of the spinal marrow, which ia continued down- 
wards, ind filla the canty of the apine or back-bone. 
At one time tbe brain has been regarded a> procaed- 

marrow ; but, iu reality, the two are merely connecr ' 
and neither growi from the other. The false anal 
of a atom growing from a root baa led W 
language. 

" Hie small round Blamenti or cords seen to pro- 
ceed &om the aides of tbe medullaoblongata, and from 
near the base of the brain, are Tarious lureea of aeik 
aalion and motion, aome of tbem going to the omna 
of sense, and others to the akin ind muscles of iIn 
face, head, and other more diatant parts. The long, 
flal-iooking nerre a a, lying on the aurfaoe of the aiu 
tenor lobe, ia the olfadory, or nerre of saoell, going 
to the nose. llie round thick oerie i 1, near tba 
roola of the former, ia the optic, or nerre of liaion, 
guns to tbe eye. That marked b is the motor nerr* 
which auppliea the musclea of the eyeball. A litlla 
farther back, the fifih pair e, is seen to issue ^pa- 
rently from the arch D, called ptrni Varolii or 6ri^ 
tf yarttSia. It is a large compound nerve, and dl- 
into three bianebea, which ara ramified on al- 
all tbe parts connected with the bead and fact, 
ha upper and under jaw. It is a nem oT both 
tion and aotioii, and one branch of it ramiBad 
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^AoAan iJM) prinriyii 

ii dtacrflM ■«• ■iniwhriy hera^ ThoM vluah aii^ 
|ir th« ttwmk. of th«l)«dy and 4Jbe«BtrfMiilMi» mus 

fcrtfciy— et,4affMBdi«rimilfiafli^ tiuit^WBiay 
yvtam lo tbtf flon»idfiration of tha brain. 

'^ The brain receSTes an unnsuaSly large nipply of 
blood in oompariton with the rest of the body : bat 
the nature of its circulation, although a very inte- 
tMting subject of stody, beiiif ftnly indirectly con- 
nected with our present purpttaHj «Minot now be dis- 
^Otsed.*' 

The brain it tibe fountain et mmwmm^mfirgy to the 
whole bod|^ ««l «»ny indindariimpMWytaal inra- 
lidiy withat apt— Uy Ishppniy wmjm 9m§ ordinary 
yeoogBisei tiw— ^ m^f%mm%0mtkm m Irregular 
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Action. n» 

•nergy of j»f ^^^^ __, 

their constijTrtisM * 
sdnd; diffemat9aiti«fft 
fuid the power of 

f roportionate, ^mtem ptuiimMg te 0m 
9i the organ. Tlie ham. pMMlB8i «f the general «|ua. 
litiie of ue organised system, and is strengthened by 
IIm jwae means as the other org^nu. When the mus.- 
wt0B we wffle d into Vhracie'in nptiVity, ^bh ^increased 
WiQZ«f blood end nerrovB slSmulns tafcep -^fane in 
llbnUf and $heir vessels and fibjres tieccnne dl unise 
iMger^ ftrmei, and more eusoepdUe df action. ^?lioaght 
tpj. Ib^ng are to ^e hn&a. what iioBUj ezenflpe ie to 
tfw muscles ; l3iey 7«t it into "activity, and amse in- 
fraMsd -action in its %loodve8«|il8, and «n g ugm e me fl 
AAoratiefn sf nervous cner;gy. In ti lane jewponeA 'by 
]^ Fforipin, observed 'by liim in ime of ^e lkpBpita& 
•f BfontpcAier in W21, l)e saw, in a tefiaje -patieiyt 
MTt of whose tkvSi. ^^4 bqm xeraoved, the 'imdn jno- 
iatAtm and lying wt^bin the cranSnm wben the was 
In a ^^amless sleep ; in motion «nd nrirtrnAipg with- 
out toe rfnill when ^e was agitated by dreams ; more 
yrolmdedin dreasns reported by herself to be idvidj 
Mid vtill more so wlien peifeqdy -awake, and^especiiUy 
If eng ag e d in ncl^e iSiought pr sprighdy conversation. 
Bintinr cases bxb reported by filr Astiey Cooper a^fl 
Professor Blumeid)adh.-f* 

Those parts of the brain whiish manifest ibe Ml- 
iag% oonstitute by far Die largest portion of % and 
tbif Vt host OKerdsed "by dischai^ging the actSve duties 
4f ftfe and dl rdlgfimi : ihe parts wtddh manifest :flie 
isfeQect are emafQer,aBd ax9 exercised Wthe applica- 
tfon ffi Ibe understanding In praqtf ad mnmesi, and 
ill Ae arts, sdenoes, or literature. . 

The ^t irteps tbenflforeu tewpords e itd|«|< !ng tbe 
Mfolar -es^rpise of the brsnsi, Is to oilucateand trun 
Iha mental fecuhies ii| youtii ; and the eepond is to 
fkaoa 'the indivldu^ hmtuaHy i^ eircunistanoes de- 
Wt^lf0^g <» discham of useful and important dctiOB. 

% %BiwB olben lieaid -the question adced, Wtksct is^fli^ 
91^ if adiwfrtioD? The «nawiv mi^t he ffln e u s tte d 



hf ^aylaiatog $$ th» ,ini|nlrfir lh» natere avd objects 
of the various organs of the body, jodb aa the mdba, 
io^jg^juod MM^ and thw asking him. tf he coidUl per. 
caiae aay atframage to « hein|f so constituted. In oh. 
laJni4(CMMesp to eazih. ajjr, and light ? He woaUl at 
OBoe wfian^ that they wej» obviously of the yitrf 
htfhest mility to hJuaOf as afibrdlx^ the only eoneeiv- 
ahle inaaas bir which JJbeae .oiyans could obtaaa eoqw 
fur actie«9 vjuoh ACiioa we suppose him to know to 
heplMMace. To thosc^ tlian« who know the conscfta. 
turn of tb^ hcaia a« tiaia oi^an of the moral and intd- 
kfitnal powaia of rnajo^ X need only say, that theotjeeii 
preeeated l^y^uoafien to the mind, bear to !t<he sane 
relation tJmi the phyidioal elements of nature dotoi^ 
nerves and nuudes ; ihey afford the faculties acope far 
action, and yield them delight. The meaning eom- 
monly a M a ffh ed ito tim vosd etfiMuOioa in such cases, 
is Greek and Latin ; but I employ it to signify know, 
ledge of nature and ecience in all its departments. 
Again, the signifuoM^ea^eneBBlly attached to the word 
use in roch quaatieas, 1^ how ouOh mtmesfy influence^ 
or coruidefcaiitmi, vitt aisicMt&oa bring f — ^these being: 
the onl}' olgMMe Of i/tmmg deswe with which uncultU 
yated minde mm aw|aaSfrted ; and it is not perceived 
in what mum adnawiaa «■« gnaatiy gasatif y such pro« 
pensici^ Mmt Hm mtmmm^ tibm aai&d as «^ened to the 
percepliwi <f Its mm €mmaUrt/im end to Che natural 
laws, tUm mmim» mAmmmm mfCmmim^ and intellectaal 




and invigorating 

askd also of .directing 

lawi^ heflomes ap- 



cultiv 
theb 
the 
parent 

But 4^999 if 411 aiMwMl taiflfit aiiilng from 
healtiyaih%e€fcwh^ titwdt as mtltikmmm. Bif. 
ferent fwMMfcnistf <lw smie— s imiugy alaborated 
by the hmi% mmm ia irfriigflMW^ awmiing to the 
mode in ^Mitkmm IMMms 4PitMnMM are affected. 
For ezamiA^ f/Hmm-wMmmmm mm^BMgrace impend 
over us, the orps^p^f CMbpMMai^ Self-Esteem, and 
Love of Approbation, aeepttribSy excited, and appear 
to transmit an impaired, or positively noxious, nervoua 
fa€u e nee te the heart, etomaoh, inte etlncny i 
te 4he net of Ihe 'body ; id<yeetioa U dersaipsd, 
^aSie %eeemes liseble aadicii^uihu-, and the WMOi 
pareeltifeleBa wastes. Vhen, osntbe QliHr.haad9 
oerebrsll et^gane aw ageeaablyi 
^4vifyiBg«erveiis indiaeDae pervades 4be inmm^ 
M Ifce&aetiMis «f ite body are ^rfenoed sridi ob- 
uretaad'saeeess. Voir, dtasaJaer, trik»t 
s «nei^ laewases nvkh dhe 
to aetiaiiy^ ai)d «iiih 
«he ^begase «f «iut aetieitf fltsdif. In ibe aatw»t 
4(f Ibe Aanth draai Mescear, ^sr <eaamifl^ apftMin mo 
aBeaiy^a^Mttear, <the aaldieaslheBiaiie depreiMd it mm 
tageand «aiiMibled in bodf^ aaid aearlf aank -ie tke 

a.and eeld ; iiut no juMserdUd 
4€ sha fiussiaa faasaoand in thair >eMi, •r 
«f dheirfcayfaii^i flash m thmf^jmt ^^mn 
4iis aeeand <lo peeaade iheas. iCihey eriMid 
itff «fae asm, ^almh, « ifm mummmm Mm, 
calf aaery «e Jeaf oa dba ftmui 
Scarcely, however, was the enemy repulsea, ng^m^ 
thair jeehJHiess aeiawad. JiaiethMifsrif thifti^that 
the approach of the combat called iaiaaotivlMr* aaeiily 
af additienid lsikiea< these >^a< aija iiwagf Aroogh 



f iff 




on 8 




m, ^ 



Mo.i.9, 




hy<faeaat flf s a atinnkH, iteyamiteed dhe aaldiers 
4>e9andiiMiif«ier^|ihjaimloBniitiojgu Jftviy 
haae tpmduddy .eaipiwiaiinert dkha operaliw mt 
JhaaaaMfniDoiide. I^ wdieaaJMiagiMiikiMd OM^a 
%Ae6re,«aliaMihaand.ofen aanidanT jmnig, 



taao; 
aUi,«raf aa 



oai 



The cause was the same ; these events roused 
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Spanrmsn, ia bii VofgB to tha Cbp«, nmUioiM a 
gtrfhlBg ilhntVKtimi «f the prindpfo. *^ Time wai 
mMr •i^n,*' why he^ *'« greet iciffoity of meet in tlM 
; for 'mhidk leMoe mr >Heltentels faecaa Co 



gnanWy end 



llietwe eoglit aet^ 



wo-mmek t/t our4tiiie in lookiiiyfter. in ee tti eindylente, 
Imt i^m a better le^-out after d» fpMne. JU Aie 
iBBEwtime, they pointed «e a neiglibourin^ dele over- 
ran with wood, at the nffmr 'edfe ef arhiidi, <at the 
dietanoeef e^ontaadie and aiqnarterANim tfaaapot 
where we then were, they hod teen eevenJ bufiUoei. 
AeeordingW, we went thither ; hnst tfaeagh war fa- 
tigae wee leeeened by oar Hatteotots carrying oar 
gans for bb np a hiU, yet we were quite out of breath, 
and oYoroome by the fun, befaie wagot ap to it. Yet, 
what even now appean toanaaoatter of wender it, 
Ami tu toon at we gat a glimpBe ^ ike ^eme, atf ikk 
Umgwor left u$ «» aa tMtea^ In &ot, we^aaidi «f ne 
ftrove to fire before the otiier, eo that w» eeemed an- 
Cirely to hare kiet eight of all psadeace^ead eautiaa." 

It 18 part of the eeme law, tiiat Ae.niore a ge ai n ble 
the mental stimnlas, the more imaign ia the oiervans 
inflnenoe tranemitted to the body. 

An individnal who has reeeived fiaminatnre aJarge 
end tolerably active biaaa, bat who, from peaiiwimg 
wealth snfficient to remove the neeeisity £>r lehoar, is 
engaged in no profodon, and who bee not a^jeyed 
the advantages of a soientifie or eatensive edaeatioB, 
and takes no interest in nawal and inteUeetnal.pmenits 
for their own sake, is in general a vietim te infringe- 
ment of the natnral laws. Persons of this deasffiption, 
ignorant of tlMse laws, will, in all probability, neglect 
nervons and mnsenlar exercise, andenffsr the miseries 
arising from impeded cironlation and impaired diges- 
tion. In entire waat of every object en which the 
energy of their minds might be expended, the due sti- 
mulating influence of their brains on their bodies will 
be withheld, and die offsets of mnsenlar inactivity will 
be thereby aggravated : all the fonetions will, in eon- 
eeqnence, be»>me enfeebled; husitudle, uneasiness, 
anxiety, and a diousand evils, will arise ; and life, in 
ahort, will become a mere endurance of punishment lor 
infringement of institntione calculated in themselves 
to promote happiness and afford delight when known 
and obeyed. This fate frequently overtakes unedu- 
cated females, whose early days have been occupied 
witili bneiness or the cares of a family, but wlkose oc- 
oapations have oeaeed b^oia old age has diminished 
oorporeal vigours It overtakes men also, who, unedu- 
<Mtod, retire from eetlve bnsfness in the prime ef life. 
In some instances, these evils eeenmnlate to saeha de- 
gree that the brain atleagth gives way, and insanity is 
the eonscqnenee. 

It is worthy of lamaiiE, that the mere elevated the 
objects of oar study, the higher in theecale are themen. 
tal organs which are exercised ; and that the higher 
the organs, the move pare and intenee is thepleaaaie : 
henee, avivadeas and regularly snppeeted excitement 
ef tibe moral sentimenu and intellest, is, by the or- 
ganic law, highly favourable to health and corporeal 
Tigonr. In the fiMt of a living animal being able to 
retain lifo in an oven that will bake deed flesh, wesee 
en illustration of the oiganio knv rising above tine 
purely physical ; and, in Uie ciieumstance of the mo- 
ral and intelleotual organs traasmitttng the most fa- 
vourable nervoQS influence to the anhele bodily s ys t e m , 
we have an eaampie oftheasoeal and,kitelleetaBl law 
rising higlier tiiaa the mesely oi^ptiic. 

No ^person, after having his tntelleet imbued with a 
pOTcef^ton o^ and beiiaf-in, thesataml hnve, as now 
explained, caa peestUy desire oominned idleaesB as a 
aoBneef pleeeaia ; nor can he possibly oegatd masca- 
and BMutal activity, aeheaaat carried to 
■17 tldag elee thsn -enj^menfeB, ^ndiy 
to him by aiie beaevolenee of tlie Creator. 
l%e «eifoa tiiat medenfte>lehear aad mental imrrtlan 
eeiginate.oniy Irom igaoraaoe, or^ram 

■ theeesakof 



Jf, then, weeednlensly inqnire, in each particular 
iasunce, into the eauee of the sickness, pain, and pre- 
mature death, or the derangement of the corporeal 
fraaw in yoath and middle life, which we see so com- 
BBon around us ; and endeavour to discover whether it 
originated in obedience to the physical and OTganie 
laws, orepnmg from infiriagement of them, we shall be 
able to form^seme estimate as to how iar bodily sulfer- 
ing is jasdy attributable to imperfectioasof nature, and 
Immt fsr toaar own ignorance and neglect of divine 



The forqpeing principles, being of much practical 
importeaee, aiay, with propriety, be elucidated by a 
£bw actual cases. Two or three centuries ago, vari- 
ons cities in Europe wm-e depopulated by the plague, 
and, in particular, London was visited by an awfol 
moitality from this cause, in the reign of Charles the 
Second. Most people of that age attributed the scourge 
to the iaecmtable decrees of Providence, and some to 
the magnitBde of &e nation's moral iniquities. Ac- 
cording to the views now presented, it must have arisen 
from ialringement ef the etrganie laws, and have been 
intended to enforoeetricter obedience to them in future. 
There was nothing inscrutable in its causes or objects. 
Tliese, when clearly analysed, appear to have had no 
direet refisiance to the moral condition of the people ; 
I eay dmFeet reliBtenee to the moral condition of the 
people — beoanse it would be easy to show that the 
phyeioal, the orgaaic, aad all the other natural laws, 
ase oonneeted induaetly, and constituted in harmony,' 
with Ike moral law ; and that infringement of the lat- 
ter often leads todisobedience of other laws, and brings 
a double punishment on the offender. The facts re- 
corded in history exactly corretpond with the theory 
now propounded. The following is a picture of the 
condition of the cities of Western Europe in the 15th 
century : — " The floors of the houses being commonly 
of day, and strewed with rushes or straw, it is loath- 
some to think of the filth collected ia the hovels of die 
common people, and sometimes in the lodgings even 
of the superior ranks, from spilled milk, beer, grease, 
fragments of bread, flesh, bones, spittle, excrements 
of eats, dogs, &c To this Erasmus, in a letter •132, 
c 1815, ascribes the plague, the sweating sickness, 
&a., in London, which in this respect resembled Paris 
and othe^ towne of any magnitude in those times.'*— 
RankefCe Misiorp ^Eranoe, voL v. p. 4 16. The streets 
of London weia excessively narrow, the habits of the 
people dirty, their food inferior, and no adequate pro- 
vision was nude for introducing a plentiful supply of 
water, or eemoving the filth unavoidably produced by 
a dense population. The great fire in that rity, which 
h^peni4 eoon after the pestilence, afforded an oppor- 
tunicy of lemedying, ia eorae degree, the narrowness 
of the streets ; and habits of increasing cleanliness 
abated the filth : diese changes brought the people to 
a closer ohedience to the oiganic laws, and no plague 
has eince xatnraed. Again, till very lately, thousands 
ef diildn^ died yearly of the small-pox ; but, in our 
.day, vaccine inoculation saves ninety-nine out of a 
Jinndred, who, under the old system, would have 
died. The theory of its operation has recently been 
duc i d ato d by Dr S ea der land of Bremen, who has 
aseertaiaed ihvt cow-pox ie merdy a modification of 
smaH-pox, eo tiiat in preveating small-pox, it acts in 
aeeordaaoe with the v^-kaown law that certain dis- 
eases eeoor only oooe. 

A^gentleniaa, wihoidied about twenty yaars ago at 
an advaaced period of lifo, toidme, that, six miles west 
ficom £diahnni^, the.ooantry was so unhealthy in Jiis 
yesUh, that evary epriag tlie farmers and their eervante 
weseeeiaed with leaer aad ague, and needed regnlasly 
to nadei^ bleeding, aad a coume of medicine, to pee^ 
asnt attaoks, or lamoae tlNrir offsets. At that time 
theas vieitatioBe weve believed to be sent by Providence, 
aad toheisdiereDtia the eoBStltation of things. Afiar, 
however, aaid my inibrmant, an approved system of 
•geicBltnM aad iUalaiag waa .eitablUhed, and the «Mt 
poolsief etegaaatwaterj fonaoriy lefthetween thaiidgiw 
af thafiflid% wane MBoaed. dwii^riUi o«rM to a die- 
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tance from the doors, and the hoaiet themselTei made 
more f padous and commodious, eTery symptom of ague 
and marsh-fever disappeared from the distriot, and It 
became highly salnbrioos. In other words, as soon as 
the gross infringement of the organic laws was abated 
by a more active exertion of the muscular and intel- 
lectual powers of man, the punishment ceased. An- 
other friend informed me, that, about fifty vears ago, 
he commenced farming in a high and nncnltiyated dis- 
trict of £ast-Ix>thian ; that the crops at first suffered 
severely from cold fogs ; that the whole region, how- 
ever, has been since reclaimed and drained ; that the 
climate has greatly Improved, and, in particular, that 
the destructive mists have disappeared. The same 
results have followed in Canada and the United States 
of America, from similar operations. 

In like manner, many calamities occurred in coal- 
pits, in consequence of infringement of a physical law 
by introducing lighted candles and lamps into places 
filled with hydrogen gas, which had emanated from 
seams of coal, and which exploded, and scorched and 
suffocated the men and animals within its reach ; until 
Sir Humphrey Davy discovered that the Creator had 
established such a relation between fiame, wire-gauze, 
and hydrogen gas, that, by surrounding the flame with 

Smze, its power of exploding hydrogen was suspended. 
y the simple application of a covering of wire- gauze 
over and around the flame, it is prevented from ignit- 
ing gas beyond it ; and colliers are now able to carry, 
with safety, lighted lamps into places highly impreg- 
nated with inflammable air. I have been informed, 
that the accidents from explosion, which still occasion, 
ally occur in coal-mines, arise from neglecting to keep 
the lamps in perfect condition. 

It is needless to multiply examples in support of the 
proposition, that the organised system of man, in it- 
self, admits of a healthy existence from infancy to old 
age, provided its germ has been healthy, and its sub- 
sequent condition uniformly in harmony with the 
physical and organic laws. But it has been objected, 
that, although the human faculties may perhaps be 
adequate to discover these laws, and to record them in 
books, they are totally incapable of retaining them in 
the memory, and of formally applying them in every act 
of life. If, it is said, we could not move a step with- 
out calculating the effects of the law of gravitation and 
adjusting the body to its influence, and could never 
eat a meal without squaring our appetite by the or- 
ganic laws, life would be oppressed by the pedantry 
of knowledge, and rendered miserable by the observ- 
ance of trivial details. The answer to this objection 
is, that our faculties are adapted by the Creator to the 
external world, and act irutincHveip when their objects 
are properly placed before them. In walking during 
the day on a footpath in the country, we adjust our 
steps to the inequalities of the surface, without being 
overburdened by mental calculation. Indeed, we per. 
form this adjustment with so little trouble, that we 
are not aware of having made anp parHeaiar mental 
or muscular effort. But, on returning by the same 
path at night, when we cannot see, we stumble, and 
discover, for the first time, how important a duty our 
faculties had been performing during day, without our 
having adverted to their labour. Now, the simple 
medium of light is sufficient to bring dearly before 
our eyes the inequalities of the ground ; but to make 
the mind equally familiar with the nature of the count- 
less objects whidi abound in external nature, and their 
relations, an intellectual light is necessary, which can 
be struck out only by exercising and applying the 
knowing and reflecting faculties ; — ^when that light is 
obtained, and the qualities and relationships in ques- 
tion are clearly perceived, our faculties, so long as the 
light lasts, will act tTuHnoHvefy in adapting our con- 
duct to the nature of the objects, just as they do in 
accommodating our movements to the unequal surface 
of the earth. After the poisonous qualities of hem. 
lock are known, it is no more necessary for us to go 
through a course of reasoning on physical, botanical, 
aaoid chemical snbjecta, in order to be able to abstain 



from eating it, than it if to go through a ooane of 
mathematical investigation, before lifting the one foot 
higher than the other, in ascending a stair. At pre- 
sent, physicid and poUticid seience, morals, and rdL 
gion, are not taught as parts of one oonnected system ; 
nor are the relations between them and the coostitii> 
tion of man pointed out to the world. Consequently, 
theoretical and praotlcid knowledge are often widely 
separated. This ought not to be the case ; for many 
advantages would flow from scientific edacation. Some 
of these would be the following :— . 

In the Jhrti place, the physical and organic Iswi, 
when truly discovered, appear to the mind as instita. 
tions of the Creator ; wise and salutary in themselTes, 
unbending in their operation, and uihversal in their 
application. They interest our intellectual facultiei, 
and strongly impress our sentiments. The necessity 
of obeying them comes home to us with all the autiio- 
rity of a mandate from God. While we confine oar- 
selvea to mere recommendations to beware of damp, 
to observe temperance, or to take exercise, wichoat 
explaining the principle^ the injunction carried only 
the weight due to the authoriiy of the individual who 
gives it, and is addressed to only two or three facul- 
ties—Veneration and Cautiousness, for instance, or 
Self- Love, in him who receives it. But if we be made 
acquainted with the elements of the physical world, 
and with those of our organised system— with the uses 
of the different parts of the human body, and the con- 
ditions necessary to their healthy action — with the 
causes of their derangement, and the pains consequent 
thereon ; and if the obligation to attend to these con- 
ditions be enforced on our moral sentiments and intel- 
lect, as a duty which is imposed on us by the Creator, 
and which we cannot neglect without suffering punish- 
ment ; then the motives to observe the physical and 
organic laws, as well as the power of doing so, will be 
prodigiously increased. Before we can dance well, 
not only must we know the motione, but our muscles 
must be trained to exeouie them ; and, in like manner, 
to enable us to act on precepts, not only must we com- 
prehend their meaning, but our intellects and senti- 
ments must be disciplined into actual performance. 
Now, the very act of acquiring connected scientific in- 
formation concerning the natural world, Its qualities, 
and their rtedations, is to the intellect and sentiments 
what dancing is to the muscles : it tnft|jrorale< them ; 
and, as obedience to the natural laws must spriufc frmn 
them, exercise renders it more easy and delightfoL 

Secondly, It is only by being taught the prineipU 
on which consequences depend, that we become ca- 
pable of perceiving the invarud^lenese of the results <tf 
the physical and organic laws, acquire confidence in, 
and respect for, the laws themselves, and fairly endea- 
vour to accommodate our conduct to their operation. 
Dr Johnson defines *' principle*' to be '* fundamental 
truth ; original postulate ; first position from which 
others are deduced ;** and in these senses I use the 
word. The human faculties are instinctively active, 
and desire gratification ; but Intellect must have fixed 
data, on which to reason, otherwise it is itself a mere 
impulse. The man in whom Constructiveness and 
Weight are powerful, will naturally betake himself to 
constructing machinery ; but if he be ignorant of the 
principles of mechanical science, he will not direct his 
efforts to such important ends, nor attain them with 
so much success, as if his intellect had been stored 
with this kind of knowledge. Scientific principles are 
deduced from the laws of nature. A man may cnaks 
music by the instinctive impulses of Tune and Time; 
but there are immutable laws of harmony, of which if 
he be ignorant, he will not perfoim so correctly and 
in such good taste, as he would do if he knew iheoL 
In every art and science there are principles refor- 
able solely to the constitution of nature, bat theM 
admit of countless applications. A muaioian may 
produce gay, grave, solemn, or ludicrona toneiy all 
good of their lund, by following the laws of hjurmouTf 
but he will never produce one good piece by wiolatiiif 
them. While the inhabitants wait of Edinbuii^ "^ 
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lowed tae stagnant pools to defaee their ileld% soma 
seasons would be more healthy than others; and 
while the cause of the disease was unsuspected, this 
woald confirm them in the notion that health and sick- 
ness were dispensed by an orermling Providence, on 
Inscrutable principles, which they could not compre- 
hend : but the moment the cause was known, it would 
V)e found that the most healthy seasons were those 
urhich were cold and dry, and the most sickly those 
which were warm and moist ; and they would then 
discover, that the superior salubrity of one year, and 
nnwholesomeness of another, were clearly referable 
to one priticipie ; and after perceivinpr this truth, they 
would both be more strongly prompted to apply the 
remedy, and be rendered morally and inteliectually 
more capable of doing so. If some intelligent friend 
had merely told them to drain their fields, and remove 
their dunghills, they would probably not hare com- 
plied with his recommendation ; but whenever their 
intellects were led to the perception that the evil would 
continue until they acted in this manner, the improve- 
ment would become easy. 

The truth of these views may be still farther illus- 
trated by examples. A young gentleman of Glasgow, 
whom I knew, went out, as a merchant, to North 
America. Business required him to sail from New 
York to ^t Domingo. The weather was hot, and he, 
being very sick, found the confinement below deck, in 
bed, as he said, intolerable ; that is, this confinement 
was, for the moment, more painful than the course 
which he adopted, of laying himself down at full length 
on the deck, in the open air. He was warned by his 
fellow passengers, and the officers of the ship, that he 
would inevitably induce fever by his proceeding ; but 
he was utterly ignorant of the physical and organic 
laws : his intellect had been trained to regard only 
wealth and present pleasure as objects of real import- 
ance ; it could peroeive no necessary connexion be- 
tween exposure to the mild grateful sea-breese of a 
warm climate, and fever ; and he obstinately refused 
to quit his position. The consequence was, that he 
was soon taken ill, and died the day after arriving at 
8t Domingo. Knowledge of chemistry and physiology 
would have enabled him, in an instant, to understand 
that the sea air, in warm climates, holds a prodigious 

Saantity of water in solution, and that damp and 
eat, operating together on the human organs, tend 
to derange their healthy action, and ultimately to de- 
stroy them entirely : and if his sentiments had been 
deeply imbued with a feeling of the indispensable duty 
of yi^ding obedience to the institutions of the Crea- 
tor, he would have actually enjoyed not only a greaier 
desire, but a greaier power^ of supporting the tempo- 
rary inconvenience of the heated cabin, and might by 
possibility have escaped death. 

A medical gentleman, well known in the literary 
world, has favoured me with the following particulars, 
■nggested by a perusal of the second edition of the 
present work : — On four several occasions I have 
nearly lost my life from infringing the organic laws. 
When a lad of fifteen, I brought on, by excessive 
study, a brain fever, which nearly killed me ; at the 
age of nineteen I had an attack of peritonitis (inflam- 
mation of the lining membrane of the abdomen), oc- 
casioned by violent efforts in wrestling and leaping; 
while in France nine years ago, I was laid up with 
pneumonia (inflammation of the lungs), brought on 
by dissecting in the great galleries of La Pitid, with 
m^ coat and hat off in the month of December, the 
windows next to me being constantly open ; and in 
1829 I had a dreadful fever, occasioned by walking 
home from a party at which I had been dancing, in 
an ezoeedingly cold morning, without a cloak or great- 
coat. I was for four months on my back, and did not 
recover perfectly for more than eighteen months. All 
these evils were entirely of my own creating, and 
•rose from a foolish violation of laws which every sen- 
sible man ought to observe and regulate himself by. 
Indeed, I have always thought — and your book con- 
firms me more fully in the sentiment»i-that> by proper 



attention, crime and disease; and misery of every sort, 
could, in a much greater measure than is generally 
believed, be banished from the earth, and that the true 
method of doing so is to instruct people in the laws 
which govern their own frame.** 

Captain Murray, R. N., mentioned toDr A. Combe, 
that, in his opinion, most of the bad effects of the cli- 
mate of the West Indies might be avoided by care and 
attention to clothing ; and that so satisfied was he on 
this point, that he had petitioned to be sent there in 
preference to the North American station, and had no 
reason to regret the change. The measures which he 
adopted, and their effects, are detailed in the following 
interesting and instructive letter : — 

<< Mt Dxa& Sis, Asstht, April 22, 1827. 

** I should have written to you before this, had I not 
been anxious to refer to some memorandums, which 1 
could not do before my return home from CouL I 
attribute the great good health enjoyed by the crew 
of his Majesty's ship Valorous, when on the west In- 
dia station, during the period I had the honour of. 

commanding her, to the following causes: 1«/, To 

the keeping the ship perfectly dry and clean ; 2dy To 
habituating the men to the wearing of flannel next 
the skin ; M, To the precaution I adopted, of giving 
each man a proportion of his allowance of cocoa before 
he left the ship in the morning^ either for the purpose 
of watering, or any other duty he might be sent 
upon ; and, 4<A, To the cheerfulness of the crew. 

'* The Valorous sailed from Plymouth on the 24th 
December 1823, having just returned from the coast 
of Labrador and Newfoundland, where she had been 
stationed two years, the crew, including officers, 
amounting to 150 men. I had ordered the purser to 
draw two pairs of flannel drawers and two shirts extra 
for each man, as soon as I knew that our destination 
was the West Indies ; and, on our sailing, I issued two 
of each to every man and boy in the ship, making the 
officers of each division responsible for the men of 
their respective divisions wearing these flannels dur- 
ing the day and night ; and, at the regular morning 
nine o'clock musters, I inspected the crew personally; 
for you can hardly conceive the difficulty I have had 
in forcing some of the men to use flannel at first ; al- 
though I never yet knew one who did not, from choice, 
adhere to it, when once fairly adopted. The only pre- 
caution after this was to see that, in bad weather, the 
watch, when relieved, did not turn in in their wet 
clothes, which the young hands were apt .to do, if not 
looked after; and their flannels were shifted every 
Sundi^. 

'< Whenever fresh beef and vegetables could be pro- 
cured at the contract price, they were always issued 
in preference to salt provisions. Lime juice was is- 
sued whenever t|ie men had been fourteen days oiv 
ship's provisions ; and the crew took all their meals- 
on the main deck, except in very bad weather. 

'* The quarter and main decks were scrubbed with 
sand and water, and wet holy-stones, every morning 
at daylight. The lower deck, codtpit, and store- 
rooms, were scrubbed every day after breakfisst, with 
dry holy-stones and hot sand, until quite teAtfe, the 
sand being carefully swept up, and thrown overboard. 
The pump-well was also swabbed out dry, and then 
scrubbed with holy-stones and hot sand ; and here, aa 
well as in every part of the ship which was liable 
to damp, Brodie-stoves were constantly used, until 
every appearance of humidity vanished. The lower 
deck and cockpit were washed onoe every week in 
dry weather ; but Brodie-stoves were constantly kept, 
burning in them, until they were quite dry again. 

" The hammocks were piped up and in the nettings^ 
from 7 A.H. until dusk, when the men of eaA watch- 
took down their hammocks alternately ; by whidk 
means, only one-half of the hammocks being down at 
a time^ the 'tween decks were not so crowded, and 
the watch relieved was sure of turning into a dry bed 
on going below. The bedding was aired every week 
on . iit least. The men were not permitted to go on 
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than in th* hnt of thm ran, or whoro than waf a 
proiMbility of their getting tpiriiuaut Hquarg ; but all 
handa were iiidnlged with a run on ahori^ when out 
of reach of such temptation. 

" I waf employed on the coast of Caracoaiy die Weit 
India itlandiy and Gulf of MoKiee ; and, in oonsw of 
•crvioe^ I visited Trinidad, Margarita, Codia, Cumanay 
Nueva Barcelona, Ifaguisa, Porto Cabello^ and Mar^ 
caiboii on the coast of Csraocas ; all the West India 
islands from Toba|go to Cuba, both inclusiFC ; as. also 
Gara9oa and Aruba, and sereral of these places se> 

Satcdly ; also Vera Cruz and TooBpico^ in the Onlf of 
enico, which you will admit mast hare gi v«n a trial so 
the conatitutions of my men, after two years among the 
icebergs of Labrador, without an interveniug summer 
bet w ee n that icj^ooast and the coast of Caraooas t yetl ar- 
rived in Sngland on jrune24th, without having buried 
ai single man or officer belonging to the ship, or indeed 
having a single man on thastck list; from which I am 
satisfied that a drg ship will always be a healthy one 
in any dimate. When in command of the Reotuit, of 
18 guns, in the year 1809, I wee sent to Vera Cruz, 
Where I found the — 46, the -« 42, the — 18, and 
— gun-brig ;•. wei wene joined by tiie — - 36, and ibm 
-*»18L During'the period we remained at anchor (ixom 
8 to 1^ weeks), the three frigates lost fEom 31^ to 60 men 
eacd), the brigs 16 to 18, the-* most of her crew, with 
two different commanders ; yet. the Recruit, although 
moored in- the middle of the squadron, and constant 
fbtercenne held with the other ships, did not lose a 
Iten, and had none siek. Now, as some of these ships 
had beeitas long in the West Indies as the Beeruit^ 
we mnnot attabute her singularly healthy state to 
mmaningf' nor can I to superior cleanliness, because 
even the bneecbeaof the oarronades, and all the pins, 
wese polished bright in both — * and -«-, which was 
not the case with the Recruit. Perhaps her healthy 
state ma.y be attributed to cheerfulness in the men ; to 
my never aUowtng thera>to go on sbose in the morning 
on an empty stomach ilo the use of dry sand and holy- 
stones for the ship ; to never working tiiem in the sun ; 
pcflhaps to acci«leat» Were I asked my opinion, I 
would say that I firmly believe that cfaeeHiilness con- 
tributes more to keep a ship's company healthy, than 
any pieeaution that can be adopted ; and 'that, with 
this attainment, combined with the precautions I have 
mentioned, I should sail for the West Indies with as 
lltde anniety as I would for any other station. My 
Valorous fellows were as cheerfiil a set as I ever saw 
oelleoted together.?* 

Suppose 3iat two geBtlenien were to-asoend one of 
the Scottish mountains, in a hot summer day, and to 
arrive at the top, bathed in perspiration, and exhausted 
with fatigue ; that one of them knew intimately the 
physical and organic laws^ and that^ all hot and 
wearied as he was, he should button np his coat closer 
about his body, wrap a handkerchief about his neck, 
and continue walking, at a quick pace, round the 
summit, in the fuH blase of ^e sun ; but that the 
other, ignorant of these laws, should eagerly run to 
the base of a projecting cliff, stvetch himself at full 
lengtlL on the turf under its refteshing shade, open 
hik vest tethe grateful hiwero, aud>givehimself upeiw 
tirely to tlie pressnte hucuries.of coolness and repose ; 
the fiDrmer, by warding' off the rapid chill of the oold 
mountain air, would descend with health, unimpaired ; 
while the latter would carry wdtkhim^ to a certainty, 
the seeds of riuninmtism, consumption, or ihver, fkom 
permitting perspiratian to be instantaneously checked, 
and the* suriace of Uie* body- to* be cooled with anin*- 
jurioue rapidity. The death of tte young Buke da 
i/euchtanberg, husband of Bonnn Mueim, Queen of 
Poitagsl, affords a striking enample of the operation 
of these principles On Monday, the 23d of March 
U85) he, in pedbct health, went out to shoot On 
returning to die pidaos^ he imprudently threw off his 
osat and waistcoat,, while yet m. a stateof profuse per. 
spiratien. This brought on a- cold; alight at first, 
but whieh soon began to assume a seriooa •oharactev. < 
Ok Friday the 27th» inflimmatimi appeawd ; and, on | 



Saturday the 28th, at twenty minates past two FiK, 
he ezpiied. 

The following case, also illustrative of thepoihtt 
under consideration, is one which I had too good an 
opportunity of observing in all its stages. 

An individual in whom it was my duty as well ai 
pleasure to be greatly interested, resolved on carrying 
Mr Owen's views into practical effect, and set on fiwt 
an establishment on his principles, at Orbiston, in 
Lanarkshire. The labour and anxiety which heiuk 
derwent at the commencement of the nndertakin^ 
gradually impaired an excellent constitution ; sad 
without perceiving the change^ he, by way of setting 
an example of industry, took to dig^ng with the spada^ 
and actually wrought for fourteen day a at thia ocea- 
patibn, although previously unaccuatomed to laboor. 
Thia produced hannoptvsis^ or spitting of blood. Bs* 
ing now unable for such severe exertion, he gave uy 
his whole time to dlrectini^ and instructing tiMpenpk 
—About 250 in number — and for two or three wseb 
spoke the whole day^ the effusion of blood from hia Iiugi 
continuing. Nature aank rapidly under this irrational 
treatment, and at last he came to Edinburgh for aw. 
dical advice. When the structure and uses of hia Vmy 
were explained to him, and when it waa pointed out 
that his treatment of them had been equally injodid* 
ous as if he had thrown lime or dust into his eyflsafiar 
inflammation, he was struck with t&e extent andoosp 
sequences of his ignorance, and exclaimed, " ffov 
greatly should I have been benefited, if one nuathoC 
the five years which I was forced to spend in s Tain, 
attempt to acquire a mastery over the Latin tnngna, 
had been dedicated to cenveyiug. to me infnn n^tfiiin 
concerning the structure of my body, and the csoaei 
which preserve and impair its functions t^ He had 
departed too widely from the organic iawa to admit 
of an easy return : he was seized with inflammi^fi^ 
of the lungs, and with great difficulty got through that 
attack; but it impaired his constitution so grievoualf, 
that he died after a lingering illness of eleven monthi.. 
He acknowledged, however, even in his seveiwt pain,, 
that he suffered under a just law. The lung^ hepe& 
ceived, were of prime importance to lifii^ and a motive, 
to their proper treatment was provided in thia tr^ 
mendous punishment, inflicted for neglecting the oon* 
dltions requisite to their health. Had he given them, 
rest, and^ returned to obedience to the organic law, at 
the first intimation of departure from it, the way to 
health was open and ready to receive him ; hut, in 
utter ij^iorance, he persevered for weeks in direct op- 
position to that law, till the fearful result ensued. 

This last case affords a striking illustration of a 
principle already more than once insisted on, ihe in* 
dependence qf ths different laws qf the Creator^ and of 
the necessity of obeying all of them, as the only oan» 
dition of safety and enjoyment. The individual hsrs 
alluded to, was deeply engaged in a most benevolent 
and disinterested experiment for promoting the weU 
fare of hia fellow-creatures ; and superficial observer! 
would say that this was just an example of the inacm^ 
table decreea of Providence, which visited him with 
sickness and ultimately with death, in the very midit 
of his most virtuous exertions. But the institutions 
of the Creator are wiser than the imaginations of such 
men. The first condition on which existence on esrth 
and all its advantages depend, is obedience to the 
physical and organic laws. The benevolent Owenita 
neglected thes^ in his seal to obey the moral lav; 
and since^ if it) were possible to dispense with the one 
by obeying the other, the whole scheme of man's efr 
iatenoe would speedily be involved<in inexplicable dia« 
order,, he. was mad9 to suffiar the punishment of hit 
neidect.. 

The foUowiagcase was furnished to me by an actosi 
observer:.-^ msntleman far advanced in yeara M. 
into a state of hodily weakness, which rendered n^ 
cessary the oonstant presence of an fttj^njan^ A. 
daughter, in whom the organs of Adhesiveness, Benfr 
volenoe, and Veneration, were larg^y devdoped^dfr 
voted henalf to this servioe with th» most 
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k«r duty fctcaum dwiw to her tke »ong»r 
iiw dncltargvd 14^ till •« bmgtb kci fellMr b«cn» the 
sole object oa earth of her feelinfr» and Jmv thcogbts* 
The superficial obeerver would tanf that this conduct 
was admirable, and that she must have received a ricb 
reward from. Heaven for such becoming and virtuou» 
devotion. But Providence rules oir other principles, 
and never yields. Her enjoyment of mental happi- 
ness atfd vigour depended on the condition of her 
brain, and her brain was subject to the organic laws. 
These laws demand, as an indispensable condition of 
healthy exercise in the open air, and vsriety of employ- 
ment,, calculated to maintain all the faculties in acti- 
vity. She neglected tbefirst in her constant »tfendance 
in her father's chambv ; and she overlooked the se- 
cond in establishing: him as the exclusive oiject of her 
consideratioir.. The rwak was, that sbarfell into bad 
health, accompanied b}^ weakness of braiai, extreme ir- 
ritability and succeptibility of mind, excessive auxiety,i 
hysteria, and eftn symptom»o£ insanity. Some judi- 
cious fri«idlii«it last interfered^, ani^ by forcing her to 
leave for a time, arthough muc ft against her inclina- 
tEon, tbe object of her solicimde, rescued her flrooa 
diMClr, or con Armed mental doraiigement. ifdlioaM 
had been allowed to proceeds wiinterrvptodly t(x ita 
naCUraT' termination, many piouv persons wouUI have 
ttHnrelled at the mysterious dispensations* of PrvH- 
dtence in aflKeting so dutiful a daughter ; whsremy 
wftmr tSe principle of the divine governnMiit i» uadtor- 
■tood, the result appears Beid^ wond^rftil nor per- 
plexing. 

In Sie worka o€ religious aptboBy may be found 
many erroneous views of divine dispensations, trace- 
able to ignorance o£ tbo natural Aiwa. The Reverend- 
Ebenezer £rskiae„ speaking, of the state of his wife*s. 
mind, says, " For m ttooittt or two the airows of the 
Almighty wvre withia ber^ the poisoa whereof did 
drink up her sj^riCs ; and the terrors of God did set 
themselves in araayafanist her." He caUed in the 
assistance oiff sooro nei^bouring clergymen to join in 
prayers oa her b«ilid#, and she was induced to pray 
with then; hat ^ahe still contiaaed to charge herself 
with theonpardonabia aioy and to ceocbide that she 
was a casft mmmf. ^ Sucb ^elings occwring in a wo- 
man of Mhiwihiii Sfe-, ereaarly indlcaised diseased ac- 
tion in the 9tjgtm of C autfouBneag* " Sefore she fell 
into these depths^** fta: coniuivair *' she told me that 
the Lord gavo h«r waeh 9 discovery of the glory of 
Christ as dartenod the whofo cvaation, and made all 
things appeay a» iaemq mmI diroaa ia comparison of 
liim.*' Thcae espvessioBs Mifieace Hoaiid excitement 
of the- organ* ol Wonder ami Teaoration. She subse- 
quently recovered' her mental aerenit^ ; and her hus- 
band treats of the whc4e phenomena a» purely mental 
and religious. He, however, afterwards incidentally 
mentions that she was subject to bad health, and that 
" melancholy was a great ingredient in her disease." 
We now know that melancholy is a diseased affection 
«C tha organa of Cautiousiieaa. 

At the lino when- Mr Erskiae lived and wrote, tite 
yiyafoiogy of the brain wao unkaowa^ the eeoup- 
■neea wluch he d\escribe» had a aeal exist«qoe ; and 
ha had been taught to attiibato them to tha ageaay 
•C tbe Diviao Spirit^ or tb» devil, according t& dtoir 
di ttwimt dHwaeters. He ia^ therefore, aot deserviag 
oi «Msu«o> lar the enreva into whaak he «a«voidably 
leU ; Int sow w^it the fiicta which fao daacribaa, and 
■ wdo gO Ho oocisrrewses ia our own day, caa be ivaoad 
«> d ii HMMfl d actioa of the ovgane of tbe mind, we aaa 
mrtluribedto view tfao providwce of God In a. differont 
«gbt. White it would be aabvemvo of a)i Mlig^ to 
any doubt- whatever o» the loality and ioiport- 
iona leelings^ aoMwd ia their character aad 
to" pr o jp a a obfeeta, i( ia aearly eqaally njiirioua 
t» toietofcio the a&citeiBOBt and 




Ikpi iito o€ diMai# iHT tito wfaMiii ol *f Hoif 
Spirit, or the agency of the enemy of mankind. 

It- ia further mentioned in tbo lifia of Mr Enkiae^ 
that his wife bore several children to him while ia 
precarious healtb,. aad that the sitoatioa ** of tbtf 
manse, or parsoaagjs house, was unmhoUsome,''* W« 
ar&toldy also, that ia the year 17 13, three of his cbiU 
dfen cBed ; that one died la I?9D ; and that in 17^ 
a fifth was on the brink of death, but recovered.^ Htf 
treats of all these events aa '* severe triafa" aad "aoM 
affictiona,** without having the least glimpse of their 
true causea and oEjiactSy or their relation to tha natl^ 
ral lawa. 

Another illustration will not be out of place. HJM^- 
nah More, in a letter to the Rev. John ^wtog, dated 
Cowslip Green, 23d July 1788, says, <* When I am ia 
the great worlds I consider myself as in aa eaemy'g 

, country^ and aa beset with snares, and this pnta sm 
upon my guard." " Fears aad snares seem neceaaaiy 
to exeiie my circumapectioa ; for it. is certain that my 
mind has more languor, and my faith leaa energy 
here„ where I haive no temptations from without^ aai 
wbere I Hva in the ftiU and constant perusal of tl^ft 
most beautiful object» of inanimate nature, the lovalgf 
woaders of the munificence and bounty of Gocf, XaC 
»n the midat of his blessings, I should be still n^Off 
tempted to forget hias, were it not for firequeot qm^ 
vous headaches and low fbvera^ which I find to ba W9tL* 
derfuQy wjioleaeme for my moral healtb.'*f ^ 

This passage contains aevend proposiiioaa that BMiil 
attention. First, according to tfie natural laws, ** dK 
most beautiful objects of inanimate nature,*' and* " thtf 
lovely wonders of the muniflcem;e and bountyx>f GodjT 
are calculated to invigorate the moral, religious, aa<I 
intellectual faculties, in all well-consChuted and righilJT 
instructed minds ; yet Hannah More's mind ** had mora 
languor, and her faith less energy," amidst such ob . 
jects, than "when beset with snares:'* Secondly, ae* 
cording both to the natural laws aad scripture, *' evU 
communications corrupt {mod manners ;'* but, ** whett 
in the great world," and ** in' an enemy's country,* 
her faith was improved: And " thirdly nervous he^lcU 
aches and low fevers'' are the consequences of depart* 
ures from tbe organic laws, and are intended to reclaim 
the sufferer to obedience that the pain may eease, yet 
she *' found them wonderfully wholesome for her mo« 
ral health,*' and they prevented her from *^forffettintf 
God!" 6 15 

Only disease, ar errors in education, could hartf 
produced such perverted experience in a woman sd 
talented, so pious, and so excellent, as Hannah Mor«« 
Can we wonder that the profaae sn<^:ild sneer, and 
that practical religion should slowly advance, when 
piety esbibits hself iti such lawentobfle contradietios 
to the divine iasticntiens-? An«F still more so, wh«ii-^ 
from proceeding on a false theory, k cotitradrets itself? 
Haoaah Move, in bar JiAinial in l'79t, says, ** Con« 
fined lino week wi«ll ffom* dkys' h«adach?^an unproo 
fttaMe* liBiu^*- Chougftes wandering— •littie eommuniott 
with God. / ree by every fresh trial that the time &f 
sicknest is seldom Aa aaoKW for reib^us imy^^ovements 
This great work sho«rich be done in health, or it will 
seldom be done- well. "-« Vol. ii. p. 4I8w This passaga 
is full of sound sense, but it contradicts her previoui 
assertion, that ** nervous headaches and low feveri 
were wonderfully wholesome for her moral health.** 

' These examples, to which many more might btf 
added, may serve as 'illustrations of the propositioig 
that without a philosophy of human nature, eyen nf 
ligious authors^ when treating of sublunary events, caife 
not always preserve consistency either with reason ot 
with themselves; and that hence religion can nevcf 
become thoroughly practical, or put forth ks full ener^* 
gies for human improvement, until it be wedded to 
philosophy. In proportion as men shall become ac« 
quainted with the natural laws, and apply them ai 
tests to theological writings reladvo to this worlds 
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th^T win teeooM eoBvlMtd of th« truth of tUt 

ratton. 

HaviBf tno0d bodflf •nAring, In the ease of IndU 
▼idnals, to neglact of, or oppoiition to, the organie 
lawg, by their progenitors or by themsehres, I naxt 
advert to another set of calamities which may be called 
SOCIAL MisxKixs, and which obviooslr spring from 
the same causes. And first, In regard to erus of a 
liseMtlftf nature :»- 

One fertile sonrce of nnhapplness arises from per- 
sons uniting in marriage, whoM tempers, talents, and 
dispositions^ do not harmonise. If It be true that na- 
tural talents and dispositions are connected by the 
Creator with particular configurations of brain, then 
It is obriously one of His institutions, tha^ In forming 
a compact for life, these configurations snould be at- 
tended to. The following facts I ngard to be folly 
established by competent eWdence. The portion of the 
brain before the line AB, Fig. 1, manifests the Intel- 
lect, that aboTe EC manifests the moral sentiments, 
and all the rest the animal sentiments and pnmensl- 
ties ; and each part acts, omterit par^ut, with a degree 
of energy corresponding to Its sise. The following 
figures exhibit these r^ons of the head existing m 
dOff'erent.proportions in different indirlduals : and the 
Htos of the persons represented beur testimony to their 
possessing the corresponding dispositions. 

The first is a view of the head of William Hare, who, 
acting in concert with the notorious Burke^ strangled 
sixteen individuals in Edinburgh, for the purpose of 
selling their bodies for dissection. 

FIG. I. — HAKK. 



laAt , _ 

ridan (of which a eset was taken after death), we find 
an example of the three regions of the brain In foi^ 
tioD, existing nearly la a state of equilibrium. As 
natural tendencies of such an Individual are efoaBj 
strong towards vice and virtue ; and his aetoal osa- 
duct Is generally determined by the influence of 
nal drenmstanoes. 

ri». S.i»eREnn>Air. 




In this head the organs of the animal propensities 
decidedly preponderate over those of the moral senti- 
ments and intellect 

Another example of the same kind Is afforded by 
the head of Williams, who was executed along with 
the notorious Bishop, in Ix>ndon, for the same orlme 
%8 that of Hare.* 

Fia. 2— .WILLIAMS. 
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The Life of Sheridan shows, that while he possessed 
hlf^ mental qnalities, he was also the slave of d^grad- 
ing^and discreditable vices. 

The head of Philip Melancthon, the illnstrions re> 
former and associate of Luther, furnishes an ex a mp le 
oi the decided predominance of the moral and intel- 
leetual regions over that of the animsl propensities. 
The drawing is copied from a portrsit by Albert 
IHnter. 

PIG. 4.— XZLAirCTHOV. 




The following description of Melancthon*s head asA 
oharaeter is given in Dr Spurzheim*8 work on Phie- 
nology in connexion with Physiognomy. '* It Is ths 
brain of an extraordinary man. The organs of ibs 
moral and religious feelings predominate greatly, an^ 
wHl disapprove of all violence, irreverence, and injoi- 
tice. The forehead betokens a vast and comprcihensin 
understanding, and the entemble a mind the noUesI^ 
the most amiable, and the most intellectaal that ssa 
be conceived.** *' Never was any man more dvil 
and obliging, and more free from jealouay, dissimnls* 
tion, and envy, than Melancthon: he wae hnmbb^ 
modesty disinterested in the extreme ; in a word, bs 
possessed wonderful talent^ and most noble dispest 
tions. His greatest enemies have been foroed to e» 
knowledge &at the annals of antiquity exhibit verf 
few worthies who may be compared iHth him, whetibsr 
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oxHnt of kuowMga in tUngi hnouD and dMua, or 
m^AiMn <rf oomprchBniion uid ItetUity of gmint, ba 
ragirdad. Tba cnM of true ChriHtuilw darirad 
mora df^al adTmnugM, and mora affeotual iDmon, 
from UaUncthon, than it raoeiTad from an; M tha 
other docton of the aga. Hli mildnna and efasrit;, 
parhapt. aarrlad bim too far at tfmaa, and lad Um no. 
oaaionaUyto make coDceaaiong ihat might ba itflad 
inipradaat. lie iraa the >[a(«re wonhlppac of tmth, 
bnt he vu diffident of hlmielf, and tometlniei ~'~~ 
roTuwithoatanytafficieatreaton. On the 



" rUi cerebral orguiiution," aayt Dr Spais< 
hdiB, "ll detpicabla la the sye> of a phmnologin. 
Tha animal orgsni compow by far iu greatett 
portion. Sudk a braio ii no more adequate to the 

manlfeitation of Chriatian virtue*, than the brain of 
■D idiot from birth to the ezbll>ltion of the tntallaot 
of a Iieibniia or a Bacon. The cerrloal and whole 
baiilar regloa of the baud are particularlf dareloped { 
(he orgaaa of the paroepdve faculliea are pretty 
large ; bat the lindpital (or coronal) region la ei- 



^ ,^ „ __e Lolheraii doitora Tentnred to op> 

poae them. Be wai inferior to Luther in conraga 
and iatrapidity, bat bla equal in piety, and much hi* 
mperJor in learning, judgment, meeknei*, and ho- 
maoity. He latleriy grew tired of hit life, and waa 
particularly diaguited with the rage for religioDt ooa- 
tro*ert<ea. which prerailed oniveiaally."* 
With the head of Melancthen may ba 
that of Pope Alexander VI. 



large ; bat the lindpitai (or coronal) region ia ei- i 
onedinglv low, partlcalarlr at the organa of Bene./ 
voleace, Veneratina, and Conadentiooanela. Such'" 
a head ia unfit for any employment of a inperior 
kind, and nerer giraa birth caaentlmenuof homani. 
ty. The aphere of it* activity doei not extend be- 
yond thoae eDjoymenta which minlater to the animal 
pardon of human natun. 

" Alexander VI. waa. In tmth, a aoandal to the 
papal ch^r i from Ibe aarlieit age he waa diioidarly 
and artful, and bla life la the last waa infamoua. 
Ha ia aaid to haveboughl the tiara by bribing acei. 
tafnnumber of cardioali, or rather bymaltinglarga 
promiM*, wbioh he nerer fulfilled. It is wall known 
that, whea he became Pope, be had a family of Gra 
children, four biiyt and one daughter. He made a 
r^nlar practice of telling biiboprici and ether eccle- 
aiaitloai beneGcaa, to enrich himaelf and Ilia family. 

Thongh profane and varlooi rellgioos writer) do not all I and riaa hl^ber than the oritani of Cautioaaneai, oor- 
agree in their judgment eonceming the ditorderlyoan- reapondlng lo nearly the middle of the parietallMHiaa^ 
dnGlofthiaman,manyalrodliea committed by himare and of Canaality, aitaated in the npper part of tha 
wall aaoertained faoti. Hiatory will alwayaaccuae him I forehead. It il generally not difficnit to diatlngnlth 
of the Crimea of poitODing, aimony, and faJae- a wearing, theae rtgioaf; and a compariaon of their relative pro> 
..... .1 — -I ; _i.i. !.!_ portiooi with the taleata " ' " ■-■--- -» '-•■ 



of reckleai debauchery, nay, of ioceit with hia own 
daoghter. In political matlert, he formed allianoea 
with all the princea of bit time, but hit ambition and 
perfidy never failed to find him a pretext for breaking 
bla word, and diitarbing the peace." "Aiaiingular 
example of Alexander'i arrogance, hia bull may be 
meniioaed, by which be took upon him lo divide the 
new world between the kiugs of Spain and Portngal, 
granting lo Ihe former all the territory on the welt 
of an imaginary line paaaing from north to touth, al 
•ne hundred leagaea distance from (he Cape de Verd 
jdaada. Aleiander poaaeiaed eloquence and addraai, 
tantatMal lack of nobis tentimeeta rendered him al- 
together vsSt for bit aacred atallon. Poisoned wine, 
which had beee wepared for cercaia cardinal* whota 
rlohe* tempted tba Mi^dity of hia halineii, wa* given 
him by mistake, and ended hia profligate career. 
Soipe writera have qneationed the truth ^ this aeconnt 
of Alexaoder'a death, bat there fa nothing in the re- 
lation incouaistent with the acknowladged character 
of thii pontiff. Lowuaaa of fealingt and lowueu of 
brain are aaen ti^thar."* 

Ai an additioual illnttration of thla condnding re- 
mark, I lubjoin a repreaenutioa of llie head of Vlld- 
Hn*, one of the most eraal and depnred of the Rosun 
smpeTor«.~[SiK WEXT paoe.] 

Thia head ia very broad in proportion to lla hel^t ; 
Indicating a very great devaiopament of the baaa of 
tha bnio, with deGdancy of the orgaaa of the moral 
tantimanta. 

The damaroatlona In Fig. 1- are not arbitrary. Tha 
naoa before A B eorreapond* to the anterior lobe of 
the bnln t •nd the apaea above B C Indndea all tha 
eonvdntioni that lie on thanppar anrfaca of the brain, 



id dlapotidons ' 
rlduala, will convince any intelligent, honeat, and 
aoourate oinarver, of the irulh of the foregoing atat^ 
menta. I have examined the heads or akulls, and caata 
of Ihe heada or skulls, of aeveial hundred criminal* of 
variouB coontrlea, and tbnnd them all lo belong lolhe 
daaiea repreaented by the figures of the head* of Hare 
or of Sheridan ; and I never saw one of ihem with a 
brain like tliat of Malancthon. Neither have I ever 
man distlngniahed by moral and intellectual 
qnalitlei like those of Melancthon, preaenting a brain 
like thai of Hare. Tha Ggurea repreaenl nature — not 
lual appearance, but forma which are foand con- 
•tanlly in combination with the qualities here named ; 
and I aak why Nature, when abe apeakt lo a geologiat 
or chemist, ahould be Ualaned to with profound atten* 
tion, andherrevelstioas treasured for human improve- 
ment — but acouced aud deapiaed when she apeahs (o 
and ia interpreted by phrenologiata ? It it Gcd who 



a all its deparl 



i. tbe 



Way, with all Ita myriada of suna. "if the doctrine 
before expounded be true, thai every faculty la goc»d 
tn Itteir, that the folly and crime which diaunce hu. 
man aoctely spring from abuses of the faculties, and 
tha.* the tendency to abuse tbem originate* in the 
dlaproportlae of certain parts of the brain to eadi 
other, and in IgnoraQce of the proper mode of manl- 
tbtlng Ihem, how completely do these considerationa 
go to the root of theology and morala I At preeent 
the InflDenee of organisation in detarmiiAng aanatn-- 
ral dtapodtioni la altc^ther Deflected or denied by 
tba common achool of divine*, moraltati, and philoao- 
h «]» BtDd; of Ph j U ut a a a y 






ON THE K7UA XOilT BSVAU. lUNKlND 
. all vto. 6.'-viiEi.u<l& 



U; aakr lb* iii>iT"' of joutbrd 



tbc ulwiilid •cnbnl ^vditpBieiit of 
tbai, ibviiM uciu hinwlf Tin Vttm lo 
paacwac » bewi like tbM of Bui, ^ 
br ViUlUiu, the affeoti oould BM t 
moit dimlroui. with reepeet both to 
liMMiiiUM ■a' lo Ilia qunUtiu of hu i 
In ihB fint pluce, »fter the »nim«l fcii: 
wndStd, and their ■rdour bad (ubi 
two udad* cvuld not bj eflj pcnubl 
Mlhiw. M«nt m>rri«av «• unB»pp; 
■Muence of bd inHiDCti<ra diicord b«( 
mode* of f«ling wd Uiinking of (h« 
,nd wife, the •»>« of which thej ll 
CBUnot tiplun. Tb» menUl difleie 
be found to Hva fa" different toaA 
and quBlilie* of brain. Thu«. rf Uw 
be defiBient i» Lb« orfM of CoiiMam 
and the wifo poe"" it i» * h'tfi <l< 
will be •«retlT dUguMwl wi* "• « 
and inhereot r.l»eho«i of h>l cherwrt 
(he will have m«i»T opporttimtiaa of c 
iirn when they »r« unknown to th 
while, on the other hand, few eond 



and wBlUducBtcd i 

to th» eooiaty of a 

aisded wifi. " 



»*bl] 




- Wh«l," Myi Br Johnion, " cai 
dlMPPoiutnienl »nd repenurce from a cboice 
in^B immaturity of youth, in the ardour of d 
without judgment, without foresight, withou 
quify efier conformity of opinion., .imiliniy of 
nen, rectitude of judgment, or punty of kdiii; 
Such i« the common proceai of marriage, A youth 
and maidea meeting by chance, or brought together 
by artifice, eichange glances, reciptocalB civililiei. 

So home, and dream of one another. Haiing little to 
iiert attention, or diversify thought, they find them- 
■elvea uneaiy when they are epart, and thereiore con- 
dude that they >hall be happy together. They mairj, 
and discover what nothing hut voluntary blindnesa 
before had concealed ; they wear out life in alterca- 
lioDi, and charge nature with cruelty." — (BaitdoM, 
•&. 29). 

Datil Fhrenology waa discnvered, no nalnral index 
to. mental qualities, that could be safer; relied on,, waa 
pOBCaaed, and each individual, in direeting hii con- 
duct, was left to the guidance of hii own gagBcitj. 
But tba natural, law never bended one iota to aceom- 
nodata itHlf to that atate of ignorance ATsn luSered 
b^aaauitabls alliancet ; and Iher wiQ continue t0 
do M, until [bey ehall avail themKlvBa of the means 
>f ju i mn g a O h i^ aJ by- Ph»«Bul^ iwt aiC » ww J 



b the ptij of the Gvmi 
Mrs Beverly ia reprewnted at a moaC eicellant wi^ 
acting habitually nnder the guidance of the mnai ica. 



tvrMI ttldl 

, Beverly U 
_ng habituall, 
menli and intetleel, but married to 



beTng who, whUi 
be adores Her, reduces ner to beg^ry and miwrj. 
HIb lister alten an exclamation to [bis effect :— Wlj 
did just Reaven unite such an aogd'to so heartleua 
thing ! The parallel of thia ease occurs too oflea h 
real lih i only it ia not "juat Heaven" dial matsa 
SDcb matches, but ignorant and thou^lTen bamaa 
bluings, who imagine tbemselvea absolved ffoin ill ob- 
ligation to study and obey tUa lawa of Heaven, ai ao- 
noonced in the general arrangement of Ibe uniient 

The jusu'ce and benexolence of rendering Iha iadi 
viduals Ihemselvea tinhappy, w^o neglect tbii great 
institution of the Creator, will Become more itnbnb 
when, ID the next place, we cooaider tSt t^cU, ly ill 
or^aaic law, ^ nci conduct M tht Ailibta 0/ Aat Q^ 



fnU, , 



IS diseaaai from parents to ahildreu i 

iveraal DOloriety : thus consumpiioa, gout, lets- 

hydrocephalus, rheumsiism, and inaauitj, 

I ., nialadies which deicend from g«B 

ion. Strictly epeaking, it ia uotdi 
unittad, but organa of aoch imp«i 
they are tmable Id p«rfbnu thcia fi 
tions properly, and so weak aa (o ha aaaily gat ii 
morbid coodition by causes which sound «rawtf 
able to resist. Blindness ia often, Ihotigh not a*' 
formly, ■ berediury defect. There Is a family in Bar* 

last hundred yi 

__. _ I have known . 

instanae of blindnesa descendinj in families; and ha« I 
also known insunces wbare Uw paraMa wen blisi 

! Fonn, *■»• "id wality of tb» hima, lika tbaasil 

i other parts of the body, arc tranamiiiiblB froav paHM> 

(bildtan j and. baiue dlipaillions and talanM n 

'isibla also, as ha« bean. Iodb ™~"^H, mi 

madical Miibaca, b«t b] atUntiia nhiMnw 'a 
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Fatter c ie autm fortfbm etlSonis ; 
Kst in juvencis, est in equis patrum 
^yrtut: naa iaabeUmn fierooat 
Frogenerant aquilae ooliimbam.* 

Tfia foUowing remarks, by- Professor John GFregory, 
Are eactracted from his. Compacatiya View of th^State 
aj[id Faaulties of Man with those of the Animal. 
World. *^ By a. prefer attention w& can. preserve and. 
improre the breed of herses,. dog^y cattle^ and indeed 
all other animals. Yet it ia amazing this ofaserration 
was never transferred ta the human species,, where it 
would he equally applicable.. Itia certain that, not. 
withstanding our promriscuouft mapxiages^ many fami* 
lies are disting^uisfaed, by peculiar cixscumstftnces in. 
their character. This familfr. character, like a family 
face, will often be lost in one generation,, and appear 
Bgun in the succeeding. Without, doubt,, edueation,. 
mabity and emulation,, may contr&ute greatly in many 
fiaaea to keep it up ; but it will b& generally foundy. 
that, independent of these, Nature has stamped an. 
<ttfig|nal impression on certain minds, which education, 
m&y greatly alter or efface, but seldom eo end rely as 
to prevent its traces being seen by an accurate ob» 
server. How a certain character or eonsthution of 
mind can be transmitted from a pasent to a ehild, is 
a qpestion of more difficulty than importance. It is 
indeed equally difficult to account for the external re- 
semblance of features, or for bodily diseases beings 
transmitted from a parent to a child. But we never 
dream of & difficulty in explaining any appeasance of 
natore which is exhibited to us every day. A propes 
attention to this subject would enable us to improve 
not only the constitutions but the characters of our 
posterity. Yet we every day see very sensible people, 
who are anxiously attentive to preserve or improve 
the breed of their horses, tainting the blood of their 
children, and entailing on them, not only the most 
loathsomft diseases of the body, but madness, folly, 
and the most unworthy dispositions, and this too when 
they cannot plead being stimulated by necessity, or 
impelled by passion. "•(- 

Br Jcimea Gregory also, in treating of the tempera- 
ments in his Conspeetus MedioifUB Theoreticay says, 
*' Hnjiumodi varietates non corporis modd, verilm et 
animi quoque, plerumque congeuitas, nonnunquam 
h»redltari», observautur. Hoc modo parentes ssepe 
in prole reviviscunt; oert^ parentibus liberi similes 
sunt, nojL vultum modo et corporis formam, sed animi 
indolem, et virtuteS) et vitia. Imperiosa gens Claudia 
diu Roma floruit, impigra, ferox, superba ; eadem 
illachrysiabilem Tiberium,. tristissimum tyrannum, 
prodoxit ; tandem in immanem Gallig^lam, et Claudi- 
nm, et Agrippinam, ipsumque demum Neronem, post 
texcentos annos, desitura.**^: — Cap. i. sect. 16. 

A celebrated French writer, who has written mncL 
sound as well as false philosophy, observes, that '* phy- 
sical organisation, of which moral is the offspring, 
transmits the same character from father to son through 
a suacession of ages. The Apii were always haughty 
andinflexible, the Catos always severe. The whold line 
of the Guises, were bold, rash, factious ; compounded 
of the mosfe insolent pride and the most seductive po- 
liteness* From Francis de Guise to him who alone 
and in. silence went and put himself at the head' of the 
people of Naples,, they were all, in figure, in courage, 
and in turn of mind, above ordinary men. I have 
seen vhole-loagth portraits of Franeis de Guise, of 
the Balafr^,, and of his son : they are all six feet high, 
witk the sama features, the same courage and boldness 
in die forehaad, the eye, and the attitude. This con- 
tinuity,, thiaseries of beings alike, is stilT more observ- 

-fc Tke bnnw ase hatm of the bnve and gpod : in cattle and. in 
liones the good quaiitiet of the race axe discernible, and it \» never 
fonnd^ that eagles give bixth ta doveat Horn U iv. od. 4k 

t eompaaative Iftew^ Sea, 3d edit. Lond. 1778* pp. 19^ 19. 

^ *« Fe8Miiantiea>nQtof body merely, but also of the mind,.aiefbr 
the moat partobMEved to be oongenital, and not unftequently he^ 
leditara ParanU often leviveia tasir ofibpring, whetcaemble them 
not oB^^tal eauBtmanoa anhfonnof body« but in the dispouticms 
of tiw.inind«,in.yirtues and in viees. The impenous Claudian &- 
mily Aniristted' in Rome, coungeoua, Aroetous, and proud : it 
produced the pitiless tvrant Tiberias, and at length, in the moav 
stroaia GalisiilSh CSsndiiMft AsciPiiina* mijI finally Neio. became 
extinct.' 



able in animsft ; and if as mac& care were taken tar 
perpetuate fine races of men, as some nations stilf take 
to prevent the mixing of the breeds of their horses and 
bounds, the genealogy wouFd be written in the counts 
nance and displayed' m Ae manners.'*** 

Dr King, in speaking of the fatality which attended!* 
the House of Stuart,, b^^TV ** ^^ ^ "frere to ascriBe thefr 
calamities to another canse (than an evil fate], or en- 
deavour tn account fbr them by any natural means, T 
should think they were chiefly owing to a certain o9- 
sHmtoy of temper^ 'which, appears to have been heredi^ 
tarfnondmherentiu all the Stuarts, except Charles n.*** 

is is well known that the caste of the Brahmins is 
tHe higfinst in point of intelligence as well as rank of 
all t&e castes in HIndbstan ; and it is-mentioned by the 
missionaries as an ascertained fact, that^^V children 
are naturally more acute, inteHigent, and docile, than 
thechildren of the inferior castiBs, age and other circum* 
stances being equaL 

Vfr John Mason Good observes, that '^'stnpidTty,. 
li&e wi); is propagable ;. and hence we frequently see 
ir run from one generation to another, and not un- 
frequently it forms a distinctive mark in the mental, 
character of districts or nations-— in many cases, in- 
deed,, where they Border clbsely on each other. ***f* 

The character of the mother seems to have thechie£ 
influence in determining the qualities of the children,, 
particularly where she has much force of character,^ 
and is superior in mental energy to her husband. 
There is perhaps no instance of a man of distinguished 
vigour and activity of mind whose mother did not dis- 
play a considerable amount of the same qualities ; and 
the fact of eminent men having so frequently children 
far inferior to themselves, is, in most cases, explicable; 
by the circumstance that men of talent often marry 
women whose minds are comparatively weak. When 
the mother's brain is very defective, the minds of the 
children are inevitably feeble. " We know,"' says 
Haller, << a very remarkable instance of two noble £ei» 
males, who got husbands on account of their wealth, 
although they wene nearly idiots, and from whom diis 
mental defect has extended for a century into several 
families, so that some of all their descendants still con- 
tinue idiots in the fourth and even in the fifth gene- 
ration.''^: In many families, the qualities of both, 
fether and mother are seen blended in the children. 
'*In my own case," says a medical friend, *'I can 
trace a very marked combination of the qualities of 
both parents. My father is a large-chested, strong, 
healthy man, with a large but not active brain ;— jny 
mother was a spare, thin woman, with a high nervous 
temperament, a rather delicate frame, and a mind of 
uncommon activity. Ber brain I should suppose to 
have been of moderate size. I often think tl:^ttotha 
£ftther I am indebted for a strong frame and the en- 
joyment of excellent health, and to the mother for ac- 
tivity of mind and an excessive fondness for exertion*. 
These things, and a hundred more, have been brought, 
to my mind by the perusal of the Coustitution of 
Af an." Finally,, it often happens that the mental pe^ 
culiarities of the father are transmitted to some of the 
childreo, and those of the mother to others. 

Phrenology reveals ^e prineipla on which disposi- 
jtions and talents are thus hereditary. Mental q|uiali« 
ties are determined by the size,, form, and constitution 
of the brain. The brain is a portion. of our organised 
system, and, as such,, is subj[^t to the organic laws», 
by one of which,, as already observed, its form,) size^ 
and qualities, are transmitted by hereditary descent. 
This law, however faint or obscure it may appear isk 
individual cases,, becomes absolutely undeniable in nam 
tions. When we place the collection o£ Hindoo^, Ga*. 
rib, £8quiinaux«, Feruvian, and Swiss skuUs^BOssassadr 
by the Phrenologicali Society, in juxti^ositiQn,, w«- 
perceive a national' form and combination of organs 
in each, actually obtruding itself upon our notice, and 
corresponding with tide mentai chairactesB. of t&« >»•• 

** Toltaizc^ Philosophical Dfctiaoary«. Arc Gaso. 
t Study Qnkredicine,.2dedit. voLiv. n. 197. 
t Etem. PhysioL Ub. xxix. sect 2, { & 
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■peetlvt tribM ; th« oenibnl d«v«lop«m«iit of one tribe 
li seen to differ es widely from that of another, m the 
European mind does from that of the Carib. Here, 
then, each Hindoo, Esqnimanjc, PeruTian, and Caribw 
ohrionsly inherits from his parents a certain general 
trpe of head ; and so does each Enropean. And if 
the general forms and proportions are thus so palpably 
transmitted, can we doabt that the Indlridual varie- 
ties follow Uie same rale, modified slightly by causes 
peenliar to the parents of th^ <ndiyidoal ? The differ, 
enoes of national eharaeter are equally conspicuous as 
those of national ftrotnt , and it is surprising how per- 
manently both endure. It is observed by an author 
dted in the Edinburgh Review, that ** the Vinoentine 
district is, as every one knows, and has been for ages, 
an integrikl part of the Venetian dominions, professing 
the same religion, and governed by the same laws, as 
the other continental provinces of Venice : yet the 
English character is not more different from the 
French, than that of the Vinoentine from the Pa- 
duan; while the contrast between the Vinoentine 
and his other neighbour, the Veronese, is hardly less 
remarlcable." — No. Ixzziv. p. 469. See Appendix, 
No. V. 

A striking and undeniable proof of the effect on the 
cfliaraoter and dispositions of children, produced by 
the form of brain transmitted to them by hereditary 
descent, is to be found in the progeny of marriages be- 
tween Europeans, whose brains posseu a favourable 
developement of the moral and intellectual organs, 
and Hindoos and native Americans, whose brains are 
inferior. All authors agree, and report the dreum- 
stanoe as singularly striking, that the children of such 
unions are decidedly superior in mental qualities to 
the native, while they are still inferior to the Euro- 
pean parent Captain Franklin says, that the half- 
breed American Indians " are upon the whole a good- 
looking people, and, where the experiments have been 
made, have shown much expertness in learning, and 
willingness to be tang^ht ; they have, however, been 
sadly neglected.** — Firti Journey, p. 86. He adds, 
** It has been remarked, I do not know with what 
truth, that half-breeds show more personal courage 
than the pure breeds.** Captain Basil Hall, and other 
writers on South America, mention, that the offspring 
of aboriginal and Spanish parents constitute the most 
active, vigorous, and powerful portion of the inhabi- 
tants of these countries, and that many of them rose 
to high commands during the revolutionary war. So 
much is this the case in Hindustan, that several 
writers have already pointed to the mixed race there, 
as obviously destined to become the future sovereigns 
of India. These individuals inherit from the native 
parent a certain adaptation to the climate, and from 
the European parent a higher developement of brain; 
the two combined constituting their superiority. 

Another example of the same law occurs in Persia. 
It is said, that in that country the custom has existed 
for ages among the nobles, of purchasing beautiful 
female Circassian and Georgian captives, and forming 
alliances with them as wives. It is ascertained that 
the Circassian and Georgian form of brain stands com. 
paratively high in the developement of the moral and 
intellectual organs.* And it is mentioned by some 
travellers, that the race of nobles in Persia is the 
most gifted in natural qualities, bodily and mental, of 
any class in that country ; a fact diametrically oppo- 
site to that which takes place in Spain, and other Euro- 
pean countries, where the nobles intermarry constantly 
with each other, and set the organic laws altogether 
at defiance. It is a general rule, to which I shall 
afterwards more fully advert, that close affinity of pa- 
rents produces a deteriorating influence on the children. 
The degeneracy and even idiocy of some of the noble 
and royal families of Spain and Portugal, from mar. 
rying nieces and other near relations, is well known ; 

* In Mr W. AUan's picture of the Ciresaiiaa Captivea, tlie form 
of Uw head Is uUd to be a copy ftom nature, taken by that artist 
when he virited the country. It is engrayed by Mr James Stewart 
with creat beauty and fldeUty* and may be oonsulted as an exam- 
ple of the superiority of Cireassian developement of the brain. 
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If, then, form, siae, and ooostitntion of brain, sn 
transmitted from parents to children, and if these ds- 
termine natural mental talents and dispositions, which 
In their torn exercise the greatest influence over tlie 
happiness of individuals through the whole of life, il 
beoomei extremely important to discover according to 
what laws this transmiseion takes place. At the Irrt 
aspect of the question, three principles present thsso. 
selves to oar consideration. JSither in the^sl phux, 
the constitution, sise, and configuration of brain, which 
the parents themselves inherited at birth, are trass* 
mittiMl absolutely, so that the children, sex fcdlowisg 
sex, are exact copies, without variation or modifica- 
tion, of the one parent or the other ; or, ieetnuUp, tlie 
natiiral and Inherent qu^ties of the father and mother 
eombine, and are transmitted in a modified form to 
the offspring ; or, thirdly, the qualities of the children 
are determined jointly by the constitution of the stock, 
and by the faculties which predominate in power wai 
activity in the parents at the particular time when the 
organic existence of each child commences. 

Experience shows that the^s/ cannot be the law c 
for, as often mentioned, a rcAl law of nature admiti 
of no exceptions ; and it is well established, that ths 
minds of children are not e^eaet eopiee, without vtm- 
tion or modification, of those of the parents, mx fol- 
lowing sex. Neither can the teeand be the lav; 
becaose it is equally certain that the minds of childrsn, 
although eomelimet, are not always, in talents snd dis- 
positions, exact blended reproductions of the father snd 
mother. If this law prevailed, no child would bs s 
copy of the father, none a copv of the mother or of 
any collateral relation ; but each would be invariably 
a compound of the two parents, and all the children 
would be exactly alike, sex alone excepted. Experi- 
ence shows that this is not the law. Wbat, then, doei 
experience say to the third idea, that the mental chs- 
racter of each child is determined by the particnisr 
qualities of the stock, combined with those which 
predominate in the parents when its existenos com- 
menced? 

I have already adverted to the influence of the stock, 
and shall now illustrate that of the condition of the 
parents, when existence is communicated. For tins 
purpose we may consider, Ist, The transmisnoaof/oo. 
Hiioue or temporary conditions of the body ; 2d{y, The 
transmission of acquired habits ; Zdly, The appearaoos 
of peculiarities in children, in consequence of trnpret- 
eians made on the mitui of the mother ; and, ilhly. The 
transmission of temporary mental and bodily qualiAe^ 

1. With respect t<> the first of these topics, Dr Pri- 
chard, in his Researches into the Physical History of 
Mankind, states the result of his investigations to be, 
first, That the organisation of the offspring is alwsyi 
modelled according to the type of the original strW' 
ture of the parent ; and, secondly, " That changei 
produced by external causes in the appearance or eoo* 
stitution of the individual are temporary ; and, in 
general, acquired characters are transient ; they ter* 
minate with the individual, and have no influence os 
the progeny. — Vol. 11, p. 536. He supports the first of 
these propositions by a variety of facts occurring "ii 
the porcupine family,'* ** in the hereditary nature of 
complexion,** and <* in the growth of supernumerary 
fingers or toes, and corresponding deficiencies.** '*Msa> 
pertuis has mentioned this phenomenon ; he assom 
us that there were two families in Germany, who 
have been distinguished for several generations by vx 
fingers on each hand, and the same number of toes on 
each foot,'* &c. Dr Prichard admits, at the ssme 
time, that the second proposition is of more difficolt 
proof, and that ^' an opinion contrary to it has been 
maintained by some writers, and a variety of singolsr 
facts have been related in support of it.** But many 
of these relations, as he justly observes, are obviously 
fables. The following facts, however, certainly mili- 
tate against it. 

A man*s first child was of sound mind { afterward! 
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he had a fall from his horse, by which his head was 
much injured. His next two children proyed to be 
both idiots. After this he was trepanned, and had 
other children, and they turned out to be of sound 
mind. This case was communicated to me by a me- 
dical practitioner of Douglas, in the Ise of Man. 

'' In Europe," says a late writer, *^the constant 
practice of milking cows has enlarged the udder greatly 
beyond its natural sise, and so changed the secretions 
that the supply does not cease when the calf is re- 
moved. In Colombia, where circumstances are en- 
tirely different, nature shows a strong tendency to 
assume its original type ; a cow gives milk there only 
while the calf is with her."* 

2. There are some curious facts which seem to 
prove that acquired habits are hereditary, at least in 
the inferior animals. A strong illustration is quoted 
in the Edinburgh Review, No. Ixxziv. p. 457* 

''Every one conversant with beasts," says the 
writer, ''knows, that not only their natural, but 
many of their acquired qualities, are transmitted by 
the parents to their offspring. Perhaps the most cu- 
rious example of the latter fact may be found in the 
pointer. 

" This animal is endowed with the natural instinct 
of winding game, and stealing upon his prey, which 
he surprises, having first made a short pause, in order 
to launch himself upon it with more security of suc- 
cess. This sort of semioohn in his proceedings, man 
converts into &fullstopi and teaches him to be as much 
pleased at seeing the bird or beast drop by the shooter's 
gun, as at taking it himself. The staunchest dog of 
this kind, and the original pointer, is of Spanish ori- 
gin, and our own is derived from this race, crossed 
wiUi that of the foxhound, or other breed of dog, for 
the sake of improving his speed. This mixed and 
factitious race, of course, naturally partakes less of 
the true pointer character ; that is to say, is less dis- 
posed to stop, or at least he makes a shorter stop at 
game. The facHHotu pointer m, however^ disciplined 
in this country f into staufichness ; andy what is most 
sinffularj this quality is, in a great degree, inherited by 
his puppy, who may be seen earnestly standing at 
swallows or pigeons in a farm-yard. For intuition, 
though it leads the. offspring to exercise his parent's 
faculties, does not instruct him how to direct them. 
The preference of his master afterwards guides him 
in his selection, and teaches him what game is better 
worth pursuit. On the other hand, the pointer of 
pure Spanish race, unless he happen to be well broke 
himself, which in the south of Europe seldom happens, 
produces a race which are all but unteachable, accord- 
ing to our notions of a pointer's business. They will 
make a stop at their game, as natural instinct prompts 
them, but seem incapable of being drilled into the ha- 
bits of the animal which education has formed in this 
country, and has rendered, as I have said, in some 
degree capable of transmitting his acquirements to hii 
descendants." 

" Acquired habits are hereditary in other animals 
besides dogs. English sheep, probably from the 
greater richness of our pastures, feed very much to- 
i;ether ; while Scotch sheep are obliged to extend and 
scatter themselves over their hills, for the better dis- 
covery of food. Yet the English sheep, on being trans- 
ferred to Scotland, keep their old habit qf feeding in a 
tnass, though so little adapted to their new country : 
80 do their descendants ; and the English sheep is noi 
thoroughly naturalised into the necessities of his place 
Hll the third generaHon. The same thing may be ob- 
served as to the nature of his food that is observed in 
his mode of seeking it. When turnips were intro- 
duced from England into Scotland, it was only the 
third generation which heartily adopted this diet, the 
first having been starved into an acquiescence in it.** 

The author of the article America, in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica (7th edit. voL ii. p. 653) says, " It 
is worthy of notice, that the amble, the pace to which 
the domestic horse in Spanish America is exclusively 
• Baeydop. Brit, 7th edit voL U. p. 688. iUtMtiiSMHM. 



trained, becomes in the course of some generationt 
hereditary, and is assumed by the young ones with* 
out teaching." 

3. Impressions on the mind of the mother, especially 
those received through the senses, often produce a 
palpable effect on the offspring. On this subject Dr 
Prichard observes, " The opinion which formerly pre- 
vailed, and which has been entertained by some im>- 
dern writers, among whom is Dr Darwin, that at the 
period when organisation commences in the ovum, 
that is, at or soon aft)r the time of conception, the 
structure of the foetus is capable of undergoing mo- 
dification from impressions on the mind or senses of 
the parent, does not appear altogether so improbable. 
It is contradicted, at least, by no fact in physiology. 
It is an opinion of very ancient prevalence, and may 
be traced to so remote a period, that its rise cannot be 
attributed to the speeulations of philosophers, and it 
is difficult to account for the origin of such a persua- 
sion, unless we ascribe it to facts which happened to 
be observed." — P. 656. 

The following case fell under my own observation : — 
W. B. shoemaker in Portsburgh, called and showed 
me his son, aged 18, who is in a state of idiocy. He 
is simple and harmless, but never could do any thing 
for himself. His father said that his wife was in sound 
mind ; that he has other three children all sound ; 
and that the only account he could ever give of the 
condition of this son was, that he kept a public-house ; 
and some months before the birth of this boy, an idiot 
lad came round with a brewer's drayman, and helped 
him to lift the casks off the cart ; that that idiot made 
a strong impression on his wife ; that she complained 
that she could not get his appearance removed from 
her mind, and that she kept out of the way when he 
came to the house afterwards ; and that his son was 
weak in body from birth, and silly in mind, and had 
the slouched and slovenly appearance of the idiot. 

" It is pecuUarly lamentable to observe," says Dr 
Mason Good, in reference to deafness and dumbness, 
" that when the defect has once made an entrance 
into a family, whether from the influence it produces 
on the nervous system of the mother, or from any 
other less obvious cause, it is peculiarly apt to become 
common to those children which are born afterwards ; 
insomuch that we often meet with a third, or a half, 
and in a few instances, where the first-born has been 
thus affected, with every individual of the progeny, 
suffering from the same distressing eviL ' The late 
investigation in Ireland discovered families in which 
there were two, three, four, or more, thus circum- 
stanced. In one family there were five children all 
deaf and dumb, in another seven, in another ten ; and 
in that of a poor militia officer on half-pay, there were 
nine born deaf and dumb in succession. '^-TQtMi''/* 
Jbtcr. of Foreign Med,, vol. i. p. 321.) Yet it is con- 
soling to reflect, that the instances are very rare in- 
deed, in which the same defect has been propagated 
to a succeeding generation, when the deaf-dumb have 
married, and even when both the husband and wife 
have been thus afflicted."* 

The following additional facts are mentioned in the 
Athenssum ^— '' Many persons who have never known 
any, or perhaps not more than one, deaf and dumb 
individual in the immediate circle in which they lived, 
would be astonished to read the lists of applications 
circulated by the committee for the asylum in the 
Kent Road, so ablf conducted by Mr Watson, which 
usually contain nearly a hundred names. The most 
remarkable fact, however, which these lists present, is 
the number of dtaf and dumb children frequently 
found in the same families, evidently in consequenoa 
of the Continued operation of some unknown cause 
connected with the parents. Three, four, and fiy% 
deaf and dumb children are not uncommonly met with 
in one family, and in some instances there have bedo 
as many as seven. In the family of Martin, a la- 
bourer, out of ten children seven were deaf and dumb t 
in the family of Kelly, a porter, seven oat of eiglil 
Good*8 Study of Medicine, 9d edit L M6k 
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««m dMf and domb ; and in tha family of Aldnm, a 
waaver, six oat of twelve were. deaf and dumb. Tha 
nenlt of a table of twenty families, friven in the *Hit- 
torieal Sketch of tha Aaylum/ published by Powell, 
Dowgate-hill, Is ninety deaf and dumb out of one 
hnndred and fifty^oiine children..*** 

A medical fnend says, *' Several of ^e chUdran tf 
a flevgyman, in the west of Sootland, hare been bom 
blLdd. I know a iamlly of six individuals— Jbnr gills 
and two boys. AU the girls were bom blind, while 
the bojrs see perCsctly. Both Mrenti had good eye- 
sight, so far as I can learn. These are carious facts, 
•nd not easily explained.** Portal states, that *^ Miir. 
gagni has seen three sisters dumb ' (ToriffinsJ* Other 
authors also cite examples, and I have seen like eases 
myselil" In a note, he -adds, *^ I have seen three 
eh'ildren ont of fear of the same family blind from birth 
by amaurosis, OT^utta $§rena,^^-^^ortaly MimxArn gur 
Piutieurt Maladies, torn. iii. p. I9S. Paris, 1808. 

1>T Prichard, in his ** Researches,** already quoted, 
observes, ** Children resemble, in feature and consti- 
tution, both parents, but, I think, more generslly the 
fkther. In the breeding of horses and oxen, great im- 
portance is attached, by experienced propagators, to 
the male. In sheep, it is commonly observad that 
black rams beget black lambs. In the human species 
also, the complexion chiefly follows that of tha father ; 
and I believe it to be a general fact, that the offspring 
of a biaokfoAer and white mother is much darker than 

the progeny of a ufhUe father and a dark mother.** 

Vol. ii. p. 661.^ These facts appear to me to be re- 
ferable to both causes. The stock must have had 
some influence, but the mother, in all these cases, is 
not impressed by her own colour, baaanse she does not 
look on herself ; while the father** ««?mplexion must 
strikingly attract her attention, and i«ay, in this way, 
give the darker tixige to the offspring.^ 

4. The Idea of the transmission rf temporary mei^ 
tal and bedify qualities, h supported Oy numerous £scts 
tending to show that ihe state of <:^e parents, parti- 
cularly of the mother, at the time i^hen the existence 
o{ the child commences, has a 8t^v9)^g influence on its 
talents, dispositions, and health. 

The father of Napdeon Buonaparte, says Sir Walter 
Scott, ** is stated to have possessed a very handsome 
person, a talent for eloquence, and a vivacity of Intel- 
lect, which he transmitted to his son.** *^ It was in 



the middle of civil discord, fights, and skirmishes, that 
Charles Buonaparte marri^ Laetitia Ramolini, ^ne 
of the most beautiful young women of the island, and 
poesessed of a great deal of firmness of character. She 
partook of the dangers of her husband during the years 
of civil war, and is said to have accompanied him on 
horseback on some military expeditions, or perhaps 
hasty flights, ahortly before ber being delivered of the 
future empiBror.*'-^i/e of Napoleon Btumqparie, voL 
ilLp. 8. 

The murder of David Rizzio was pei3>etrated by 
armed nobles, with many circumstances of violence 
and terror, in the presence of Mary Queen of Scot- 
land, diortly before the birth of her son, afterwards 
James the First of England. The constitutional liabi- 
lity of this monarch to emotions of fear, is recorded as 
a characteristic of his mind ; and it has been mentioned 
that he even started involuntarily at the sight of a 
drawn sword. Queen Mary was not deficient in cou- 
rage, and the Stuarts, both before and after James the 
First, were distii^guished for tkU quality ; so that hia 
dispositions were an exception to the family character. 
Kapoleon and James form striking contrasts ; and it 
nay be ramadied, that ihe mind of Napoleon's mother 
appears to have risen to the danger to which she was 
exposed, and braved it; while the circamstanoes in 
which Queen Mary Was placed, weije sudiaa inspired 
Imt with fear. 

gs qnirel, a celArated Frendh medical writer, in ad- 
▼tUSngto the causes of madness, mentions thatniftiy 
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children, whose existence dated from periods what 
the horrort of the Frendi Revolution were it tbd^ 
height, turned ont subsequently to be weak, nervem, 
and irritable in mind, extremely susceptible of impm. 
sions, and liable to be thrown, by the least eatmidk 
nary exmtamea^ Into absolute Insanity. 

A lady of considerable talent wrote as follows to t 
phrenological friend : — '' From the age of two I fot^ 
saw that my eldest son*s restlessness would ruin him; 
and it has been evan so. Yet he was kind, brave, and 
affectionate. I read the Iliad for six months before he 
saw the light, and have often wondered if that coaU 
have any Inflaenoe on him. He was actnfl% aa 
Achilles.*** 

The following particulars bave been communicsSad 
to me by the medical friend adready jdluded to. *^ I 
know an old gentleman,** says he, ** who has bsBs 
twice married. The dhlldren of his first marriage an 
strong, active, healthy people, and their diUdraasn 
the same. Tha prodnoe of his second marriage an 
very iitferior, espedaUy in an intitflectnal point of 
view ; and the younger the children are, the mocs ii 
this obviona. The girls are superior to the boys, Mb 
physically and intelieetnally : indeed, their modwrtoU 
me that she had great difficulty in rearing her aoni, 
butnone with her daoghters. The gentleman faisMolf, 
at the time of his second marriage, wau upirsidi of 
sixty, and his wife abont twenty-five. Tliii ihoiri 
very clearly that the boys have taken chielf of the 
fisther, and the daughters of ti&e mother.*' 

In a case which fall under mv own ehservatioD, the 
father of a family became sick, had a partial recovery, 
but relapsed, declined in heidth, and in two montli 
died. Seven months aifter his death, a son was bon, 
of the full age, and the origin of whose existence wai 
referable to the period of the partial reeoveij. At 
that time, and during the subsequent two months, da 
faculties of the mother were higiily excited, in minis' 
tering to her husband, to whom she was gready st- 
uched ; and, after his death, the eame ^adtemeift 
continued, as she was then loaded with the chai^ of 
a numerous family, but not depressed ; lor her oirBom- 
stances were comfortable. The aon ie now a voong 
man ; and while his constitution is the most deUGBti^ 
the developement and activity of the aaental oigaas 
are decidedly greater in him than In any other member 
of the family. 

A lady possessing a large bnun and active tempera- 
ment, was employed professionally as a teacher oCmn- 
sic. Her husband also had a fine temperament, sod 
a well-constituted brain, but his talents for music wen 
only moderate. They had several children, sll of 
whoin were produced while the mother was in the fall 
practice of her profession, and the whole nowindiole 
superior musioal abilities. They have learned toplsj 
on several instruments as if by i»>ntinot, *"«^ highly 
excel. In this case ihe original endowments of the 
mother, and her actual exercise of them, consjured to 
transmit them to her children. 

A friend told me that In his jonth he lived in i 
county in which the gentlonen were much addicted to 
hard drinking ; and that he, too frequently, took a 
part in their revels. Several of hu sans, bom atthat 
timcj although aabsaqnently educated in a very differ- 
ent moral atmosphere, turned ont ataongly addicted to 
inebriety ; whereas iImb children born after be had re- 
moved to a large townendfionnedmore cerrect habiti, 
jvere not the victiass of this propensity. Another in- 
'dividual, of superior Jalents, described to me the wild 
and mischievoua revelry in which he indulged at 'ikt 
time of his marriage, and coagcatuhited himself onhii 
subsequent domesticatien and moral iiiy>rovemeBt 
His eldest son, bom in his riotous days, notwUhstsod- 
ing a striotly moral edueation, turned ont a iierseoif- 
cation of Ihe lather's actual condition at thai time; 
and his jonnger childzan were more snocal In pxepor- 

'^Ualadyli hsaiis ka«»4 iafarttoalar^ Ite 
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findiqR. rihirrinnlihinr in i^hin ■nir, pnninrimi > fnronr only a Mries of calaiiilties J The views here ez- 
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Xhe MftupcaniiMPof Ajuipach4ibiflr#af« ihat '^when 
a female m wely to faeoone a mother, th« .ought to be 
doublj 4)W!ibCiiI i£ hor Jampar ; .and* «a facticulai^ io 
iadolga no icUai4ihat aw «ot fihaerlal, aod no Mnti- ; 
anents that me not Mid. Siaeh m ^he oomuBctiQa ha- 
t ween the mind and bodjf:, 4hatith0 ^BBtaMSvof the faoe 
are n»oulded commoftly «i«ko 4iii«zpD«uuUin of the in- 
ternal di^o«ition; end ji At nat laatoral to think tha^ 
an infant, hefase it m hoca* mafr be j^aotad by the 
temper of it» methar ?". Hijmokmt vol- ii* ohap. viii.* 

When two itastief ooarry jiiarfr yanng^ the ddett af 
their chiUi«n igeaaFftUy iaJbcBBH a Jess favourable ^da* 
▼elopement of the moral and inteUaofeualiaiyane, thin 
those produced in moffe vnatnae aga. The anixnal or- 
inmsin the human race axe an ^a«cal moityi^rons 
in aarXy lifo, and this anai^y tupyfon lo oaoie them 
to be then most jeedUyJcanmiilifd to Qffii3>rii^. in- 
deed^ it i» diffiaolt jto acccHUMt for Ahe wide varieties in 
the fosm of the bcain in ahildwn ojf thaaame family, 
moept an the pdnaifd^ jfehat ahe.a«gaas which $uredo» 
zninate in yiffnax and acti^i^ jn thofusrents, at the 
time whan existenae is comnwiTtiffltiftd, detecmine the 
tendency of ooiapa^Mmding aisgans ;jto4avelc|)e them- 
aalras largely in the chihiivn. The /acts iUuatcatiFe 
of the tn^of ihis priao^le, which hara hoen com«< 
mnnioated to me.and ohasrvadhy myself, are sonume- 
roua, that I now regard it as ea^cmelf 9»robable. 

If this be neally the lair nf sature-^-as thej; e is so 
gxeat season lor believing it-i8—4hen paxanta, in whom 
Combatireaess and DiOAtruotijirenaas are habitually ac- 
tive, will tcanunit these osgana, in a state of hii^ da- 
velopement and excitement, to their children ; whUe 
parents in whom the moral and intellectual organs 
exiat in supreme vigonr, will transmit dthase in^eaft- 
eat perfection. 

This view is iahannany-with the fact, that childjeen 
ganeraJly, although not oniyeraally, msemble ahair 
parents in their mental gualities ; because^ the largest 
organs being naturally the most active, the general 
and habituiU state of the parents will be determined 
by those which predominate in size in their own brains ; 
and, on the principle that predominance in activity 
and energy causes the transmission of similar qualities 
to the ofihpring, the children will in this way very ge- 
nerally laaemble the parents. But they will not al- 
ways do so ; because even very inferior characters, in 
whom the moral and intellectual organs are deficient, 
may be occasionally exposed to «^ernal influences 
which, for the time, may excite these organs to un- 
wonted vivacity ; and, according to the rule now ex- 
plained, aahild dating Its existence iromibat period 
may inherit a brain superior to that of the parent. 
On the other hand, a person with an excellent moral 
developement, may, by some particular occurrence, 
have his animal propensities roused to unwonted vi- 
gour, and his moral sentiments thrown fora time into 
the shade ; and any offspring connected with this con- 
dition, would prove inferior to himself in the develcyiie- 
ment of the moral organs, and greatly sujrpass him in 
the sixe of those of the propensities. 

I repeat, that I do not present these views as ascer- 
tained phrenolcgical science, but as inferences strongly 
supported by facts, and consistent with known pheno- 
mena. If we suppose them to be true, they will 
greatly strengthen the motives for preserving the Aa- 
^^uoTsupremacy of the moral santimentsand intellect; 
ainoe by our doing jso, improved moraland intellectual 
capacities may be (conferred on offspring. Jf it be tnia 
that this lower world is arranged in hacmony with 
tba supremacy of the higher faculties, what a noble 
pcoqMct would this Jaw open np, of the possibility of 
«aan nitimately becomipg ^ixmable of placing himself 
mone fiUljr in acoardance with the Divine institutions 
^aa ha has hitherto been able to do, and, in coase- 
^nence, of reding numberless enjoyments that ap- 

4Mti|}^d for him by his Creator, anf iFVoUUpg 
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pounded also harmonise with the principle maintained 
in a former part of this work. That^ aa activity in 
^e iaculties is the fountain of enjoyment, the whole 
jconstitution of nature is designedly framed to support 
jthem in ceaseless action. What scope for observation, 
refleotion, exercise of the moral sentiments, and iSbe 
segulation of animal impulse, does not this picture of 
najbuxe present J 

I cordially agree, however, with Dr Prichard, that 
this aubject is still involved in great obscurity. ** We 
know not," says he^ '* by what means any of the facta 
we xemark are effected ; and the utmost we can hope 
to attain is, by tracing the connexion of circumstances, 
to learn from what combinations of them we may ex- 
pect to witness particular results.** — Yol. ii. p. $42. 
But juuch of this darkness may be traced to ignorance 
of ihe functions of the brain. If we consider that, 
in jrelation to mind, the brain has always been the 
most important organ of our system ; that the mental 
condition of their parents must ailmost necessarily 
have exercised a powerful influence over the deveHope- 
ment of the cerebral organs in their children ; t£at 
the relative size of the organs determines the predo- 
minance of particular talents and dispositions ; hut 
that, nevertheless, all past observations have been con. 
ducted without the knowledge of these facts ; it will 
not appear marvellous, that hitherto much confasion 
and contradiction have existed in the cases recorded* 
and in the inferences drawn from them on this subject. 
At the present moment, almost all that phrenologists 
can pretend to accomplish is, to point out the mighty 
void i to offer an exposition of its causes, and to state 
such conclusions as their own very limited observa- 
tions have hitherto enabled them to deduce. Far from 
pretending to be in possession of certain and complete 
knowledge on this topic, I am inclined to think, that, 
although every conjecture now haaarded were founded 
in nature, centuries of observation might probably be 
necessary to render the principles fully practical At 
present we have almost no information concerning the 
effects, on the children, of different temperaments, 
different combinations in the cerebral organs, anddtf- 
ferences of aga^ in the parents. 

It is astonishing, however, to what extent mere pe- 
cuniary interests oxcite men to investigate and ob- 
serve the Natural Laws, while moral and rational 
considerations appear to exert so small an influence 
in leading them to do so. Before a common insurance 
company will undertake the risk of paying L.100 on 
the death of an individual, they require the followixig 
questions to be answered by credible and intelligent 
witnesses :— 

" 1. How long have you known Mr A. B. ? 

*'2. Has he had the gout ? 

'^3. Has he had a spitting of blood, asthma, con- 
sumption, or other pulmonary complaint ? 

''4. Do you consider him at all predisposed to any 
of these complaints ? 

*< 6. Has he been ajSicted with fits, or mental de- 
jrangement ? 

*' 6. Do you think his constitution perfectly good, 
in the common acceptation of the term ? 

" 7* Are his habits in every xespect strictly regular 
and temperate ? 

'* 8. Is he at present in good health ? 

"St. Is there. any thing in his form, habits of liv. 
iqg, or business^ whioh you are of opinion may shorten 
hislife? 

^' IQ. What complaints are his family most subject 
to? 

''11. Are you aware of any reason why> an xnsur. 
ancB might not with safety he effected on his life T* 

A nuiu aad woman about to marry, have, in ike 
generality of cases, the health nod happiness of five 
or more human beings depending on ^eir attention 
to aoaaaderatioiis assanttaUy the aama aa tha Ibwgo- 
ia^ and yat liow modi less acsimidons are tiiqr than 
ihe mere ^pmbiora 4n mm»jT ^lUan Om jwr- 
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Ilai^** Myt Dr CaU voU, '* tatm a compaet itma^ with 
jOBieqoencM lo infinitsly wcigkty, Ist th« oonftltu- 
lion and edoeadon of both be matond. They will 
than not only transmit to their oiliipring a better or. 
ganiiation, but be themielves, from the knowledge 
and experienoe they have attained, better prepared to 
improre it by cnltiyadon. For I shall endeavour to 
make it appear that cultivation can improve it. When 
a skilfol a^cnlturist wishes to amend his breed of 
eattle, he does not employ, for that purpose, immature 
animals. On the contrary, he carefully prevents their 
interoourse. Experience moreover teaches him not 
to expect fruit of the best quality from immature fruit- 
trees or vines. The product of such crudeness is al- 
ways defective. In like manner, marriages between 
boarding-school girls and striplings in or juat out of 
college, ought to be prohibited. In such cases, pro- 
hibition is a duty, no less to the parties themselves, 
than to their offspring and society. Marriages of the 
kind are rarely productive of any thing desirable. 
Mischief and unhappiness of some sort are their na- 
tural fruit. Patriotism, therefore, philanthropy, and 
every feeling of kiudness to human nature, call for 
their prevention. Objections resting on ground not 
Altogether dissimilar may be justly urged against 
youug women marrying men far advanced in years. 
Old men should in no case contract marriages likely 
to prove fruitful. Age has impaired their constitu- 
tional qualities, whi<di descending to their offspring, 
the practice tends to deteriorate our race. It is rare 
for the descendants of men far advanced in years to 
be distinguished for high qualities of either body or 
mind. 

'* As respects persons seriously deformed, or in any 
way constitutionally enfeebled — ^the rickety and club- 
footed, for instance, and those with distorted spines, 
or who are predisposed to insanity, scrofula, pulmo- 
nary consumption, gout, or epilepsy--4dl persons of 
this description should conscientiously abstain from 
matrimony. In a special manner, where both the 
male and female labour under a hereditary taint, they 
should make it a part of their duty to Ood and their 
posterity never to be thus united. Marriage in such 
individuals cannot be defended on moral ground, much 
less on that of public usefulness. It is selfish to an 
extent but little short o£ crime. Its abandonment or 
prevention would tend, in a high degree, to the im- 
provement of mankind.*'* 

I am indebted for the following particulars to the 
medical gentleman already repeatedly quoted, who 
was induced to communicate them by a perusal of the 
second edition of the present treatise :— '* If your work 
has no other effect than that of turning attention to 
the laws which regulate marriage and propagation, it 
will have done a vast service, for on no point are such 
grievous errors committed. I often see in my qwn 
practice the most lamentable consequences resulting 
from neglect of these laws. There are certain fami- 
lies which I attend, where the constitutions of both 
parents are bad, and where, when any thing happens 
to the children, it is almost impossible to cure them. 
An inflamed gland, a common cold, hangs about them 
for months, and almost defies removal. In other fa- 
milies, where the parents are strong and healthy, the 
ohildren are easily rured of almost any complaint. I 
know a gentleman aged about 60, the only survivor of 
• family of six sons and three daughters, all of whom, 
with the exception of himself, died young of pulmo- 
nary consumption. He is a little man with a narrow 
chest, and married a lady of a delicate constitution and 
bad lungs. She is a tall spare woman, with a chest 
still more deficient than his own. They have had a 
large &mily, all of whom die off regularly as they 
reach manhood and womanhood, in consequence of 
affections of the lungs. In the year 1833, two sons 
and a daughter died within a period of ten months. 

* Thqughti on the True Mode of Impraviog the Conditioa at 
Man. By Charles Caidwell, H.D. Lexington, Kentueky, ms, 
p. Ml The greater part of this eloquent and powerful Sssay is re- 
printed in the PhmolqgiMl Jouroalf voL vilL Na 40L 



Two still sorrin, but (hiy an both MteMi, tbi 
there can be no donbt that when they arrive at as. 
tuity they will follow the rest. This is a moststriL 
ing instanoe of punishment under the omnio lawi." 

It te pleasing to observe^ that^ in Wurtembsrg, 
there are two excellent laws oalcnlated to improve the 
moral and physical oondition of the people^ which other 
stMM would do well to adopt. First, **It isillegslfor 
any young man to marry before he is twenty-five, « 
any young woman before she is eighteen ; and a yonng 
man, at whatever age he wishes to marry, must shoe 
to the polioe and the priest of the commune where hi 
resides, that he is able, and has the prospect, to pro. 
vide for a wife and £smily.*' The second law compdi 
parents to send their ohildren to school, from the i^ 
of six to fourteen.* 

There is no moral dlAculty in admitting andadnir. 
ing the wiedom and benevolenoe of the institution i»y 
which good qualities are transmitted from parenti to 
children t but it is frequently held aa unjust to dM 
latter, that they should inherit parental d^eieneiei, 
and so be made to suffer for sins which they did nd 
commit. In treating of this difficulty, I mutt agaifl 
refer to the supremacy of the moral sentiments, si the 
theory of the eonstitution of the world. The soioul 
propensities are all selfish, and regard only the iouDe> 
diate and apparent interest of the individual ; vhih 
the higher sentiments delight in that which oomma- 
nicates the greatest quantity of enjoyment to the 
greatest nnmbor. Now, let us, in the >Sr«< place, ivp> 
pose the law of hereditary descent to be abrogated si. 
together-.4hat is to say, the natural qualities of sack 
individual of the race to be conferred at birth, with* 
out the sli^test reference to whatf his parents hii 
been or done ;— this form of constitution would obri' 
ously have cut off every possibility of improvementis 
the raoey by any means within the control of did. 
Every phrenologist knows that the brains of the Nov 
Holhmders, Caribs, and other savage tribes, are dlstia. 
goished by great deficiencies in the moral and inteliee- 

cauB. 




tual organs, f If, however, it be true that a considar. 
able developement of the intellectual and moral orgioi 
is indispensable to the comprehension of science and 
the practice of virtue, it would, on ^e present sup- 
position, be impossible to raise the New Hollanders, 
as a people, one step higher in capacity for intelIig«Dtt 
and virtue than they now are. We might cultintf 
each generation up to the limits of its powers, but there 
the improvement, and a low one it would be, would j 
stop ; for, the next generation being produced witii 
brains equally deficient in the moral and inudlectoal 
regions, no principle of increasing amelioration coaM 
exist. The same remarks are applicable to every tribe 
of mankind. If we assume modem Europeans si * 
standards—then, if the law of hereditary descent wen 
abrogated, every deficiency which at this moment ii 
attributable to imperfect or disproportionate develope- 
ment of brain, would be irremediable by hontf 
means, and continue as long as the race eziated. EiC^ 
generation might be cultivated till the summit-levelof 
its capacities were attained, but hisher than this no 
succeeding generation could rise. When we oontnit 
with such a prospect the very opposite effeota flowiaf 
from the law of hereditary transmission of qualitisiii 

• See Appendix, No. Till. 

trUsAot is demonstntfld by specimens in most PhvenolefKi 
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au inoreasing ratio, the whole advantages are at once 
I>6roeiyed to be on the side of the latter arrangement. 
According to this rule, the children of the Indiyiduals 
who have obeyed the organic, the moral, and the in- 
tellectual laws, will not only start from tlie highest 
lerel of their parents in acquired knowledge, but will 
inherit an enlarged developement of the moral and in- 
tellectual organs, and thereby enjoy an increasing ca« 
pability of discovering and obeying the institutions of 
the Creator. 

It appears to me that the native American savages, 
and native New Hollanders, cannot, with their pre- 
sent brains, adopt Christianity or civilisation. Mr 
Timothy Flint, a Presbyterian clergyman, who passed 
ten years, commencing in 1815, in wanderings and 
preaching in the valley of the Mississippi, says of the 
Indians among whom he lived, '^ that Ibey have not 
the same acute and tender sensibilities ^th the other 
races of men. They seem callous to every paasion but 
raga." ....<< Their impassible fortitude and endur- 
ance of suffering, which have been so much vaunted, 
are, after all, in my mind, the result of a greater degree 
of physical insensibility." '<No ordinary stimulus 
excites them to action. None of the common excite- 
ments, endearments, or motives, operate upon them 
at alL They seem to hold most of ike things that 
move us in proud disdain. The horrors of their war- 
fare — the infernal rage of their battles — the demoniac 
fury of gratified revenge— .the alternations of hope and 
despair in their gambling, to which they are addicted 
&r beyond the whites—the brutal exhilaration of 
drunkenness — ^these are their excitements." He con- 
dudes, « It strikes me that Christianity is the re. 
ligion of civilised man ; that the savages must first 
be civilised ; and'that, as there is little hope that the 

£ resent generation of Indians can be dvUised, there 
I but little more that they will be christianised." 
The reader will find, in the phrenological collections, 
specimens of the skulls of these savages ; and on com- 
paring them with those of Europeans, he will observe 
that, in the American Indians, the organs of reflect- 
ing intellect, and of all the moral feelings, are greatly 
inferior in size to the same organs in the Europeans. 
The moral and intellectual organs are decidedly larger 
in the Sandwich Islanders than in these Indians, and 
they have received European civilisation with greater 
cordiality and success. If, by conforming to the or- 
ganic laws, the moral and intellectual organs of the 
American savages could be considerably enlarged, 
they would desire civilisation, and would adopt it 
when offered. If this view be well founded, every 
method used for their cultivation, which is not calcu- 
lated at the same time to improve their cerebral orga- 
nisation, will be limited in its effects by the narrow 
capacities attending their present developement. In 
youth, all the organs of the body are more susceptible 
of modification than in advanced age ; and hence the 
effects of education on the young may arise from the 
greater susceptibility of the brain to changes at that 
period than in later life. This improvement will, no 
doubt, have its limits ; but it may probably extend to 
that point at which man will be capable of placing 
himself in harmony with the natural laws. The effort 
necessary to maintain himself there, will still provide 
for the activity of his faculties. 

2<//y, We may suppose the law of hereditary descent 
to be limited to the transmission of good, and abrogated 
as to the transmission of bad qualities ; and it may be 
thoueht that such an arrangement would be more be- 
nevolent and just. There are objections to this view, 
however, which do not occur without reflection to the 
mind. We see as matter of fact, that a vicious and 
debased parent is actually defective in the moral and 
intellectual organs. Now, if his children should take 
ap exactly the same developement as himself, this 
would be the transmission of imperfections, which is 
the very thing objected to ; while, if they were to take 
ap a developement fixed by nature, and not at all re- 
firable to that of the paront, this would render the 
^Mle raot atotionary in thair first oonditiony withoat 



the^ possibility of improvement in their capadtlillrik 
whidi also, we have seen, would be an evil greatfarH 
be deprecated. But, 

Sdiy, The bad developement might be supposedly 
transmit, by hereditary descent, a good developemanV 
This, however, would set at nought the supremacy 4Mf 
justice and benevolence ; it would render the contH^ 
quences of contempt for and violation of the diviM 
laws, and of obedience to them, in this particular, pv<^ 
cisely alike. The debauchee, the cheat, the murdattt^ 
and the robber, would, according to this view, beabl% 
to look upon the prospects of his posterity with %hi 
same confidence in their welfare and happiness, as ihA 
pious intelligent Christian, who had sought to knoiT 
God and to obey his institutions during his whole )ih>. 
Certainly no individual in whom the higher sentimenti 
prevail, will for a moment regard this imagined change 
as any improvement on the Creator's arrangements* 
What a host of motives to moral and religious condtDLOl 
would at once be withdrawn, were such a spectacle ii 
divine government exhibited to the world ! 

4thly, It may be supposed that human bappinMI 
would have been more completely secured, by endow* 
ing aU individuals at birth with that degree of deva* 
lopement of the moral and intellectual organs which 
would have best fitted them for discovering and obey* 
ing the Creator's laws, and by preventing all aberr». 
tiaas Annb this standard : just as the lower animals 
appear to have received instincts and capacities ad* 
^ted with the most perfect wisdom to their conditions. 
Two remarks occur on this supposition. First, Wa 
are not competent at present to judge correctly how- 
far the developement actually bestowed on the human 
race is, or is not, wisely adapted to their circumstances ^ 
for possibly there may be, in the great system of hu. 
man society, departments exactly suited to all existing 
forms of brain not imperfect through disease, but which 
our knowledge is insufficient to discover. The want 
of a natural index to the mental dispositions and ca- 
pacities of individuals, and of a true theory of the 
CMistitution of society, may have hitherto precluded 
philosophers from arriving at sound conclusions on 
this question. It appears to me probable, that while 
there may be great room for improvement in the talents 
and dispositions of vast numbers of individuals, the im. 
perfections of the race in general may not be so great 
as we, in our present state of ignorance of the apti* 
tudes of particular persons for particular situations^ 
are prone to infer. But, secondly. On the principle thai 
activity of the faculties is the fountain of enjoyment, 
it may be questioned whether additional motives tO 
the exercise of the moral and intellectual powers, an^d 
jsonsequently greater happiness, are not conferred by 
leaving men (within certain limits) to regulate th* 
talents and tendencies of their descendants, than by an* 
dowing each individual with the best qualities, ind^ 
pendently of the conduct of his parents. 

On the whole, therefore, there seems reason for ooiu 
duding, that the actual institution, by which both 
good and bad qualities* are transmitted, is fraught 
with higher advantages to the race, than the abroga- 
tion of the law of transmission altogether, or than th« 
supposed change of it, by which bad men would trana^ 
mit good qualities to their children. The actual law> 
when viewed by the moral sentiments and intelleOI^ 
appears, both in its principles and in its consequencea, 
benefidai and expedient. When an individual suffeiaK 
therefore, complains of its operation, he regards it 
through the animal £ftculties alone ; his self-love la 
annoyed^ and he carries his thoiM^hts no farther. fi% 
never stretches his mind forwartfto the consequenoii 
which would ensue to mankind at large, if the la# 

*iS ^^^P^ popular ezpreisioiu «♦ good quaUties" and «« bal 
Quaktiesy ' fdo not mean to insinuate Uut wy of the teodeaS 
bestowed on man axe essentially bad in themselves. Destm^C 
MSB and Acquisitiveness* for example* aie in themselves ^»««lMi5 

to hunwk welfare in this world, and. when properly dixectodrBS. 
duee efltets unquestionably good; but theyUome theMwnsS 
evil when tiiey are iU dixe<^* which nuy happen^itiSrftQia 
moral deficiency, from intdlMtual ignorance, or%mSSroBS 
Pffg^tootoge in proportion to those of the sapsrior ssmSS 
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which grievet him were reFeraed. The animal facul- 
tim regard nothing heyond their own immediate and 
apparent interest, and they do not even discern ii oor. 
factly ; for no* arrangement that is beneficial for the 
jftoo woold be fonnd injarious to indiTiduals, if its 
Operations in regard to them ware distinctly traced. 
fAie abrogation of the role, therefore! under which 
they complain, would, we may be certain, bring ten 
Ihonsand times greater enls, even upon thamselyecy 
Ihan its continuance. 

On the other hand, an indiyidual sufferer under 
hereditary pain, ic whom the moral and intellectual 
£M^tles predominate, and who should see the prin* 
dple and consequences of the institution of hereditary 
4cicent as now explained, would not murmur at then 
M unjust: he would bow with submission to an insti- 
tution which he perceived to be fraught with blessings 
to the race when it was known and observed; and 
the very practice of this reverential acquiesoenee 
vonld be so delightful, that it would diminish, in a 
great degree, the severity of his misfortune. Besides 
he would see the door of mercy standing widely c^n, 
and inviting his return ; he would perceive that every 
step which he made in his own person towards exact 
obedience to the Creator's laws, would remove by so 
much the organic penalty transmitted on account of 
his parentis transgressions, and that his posterity 
would reap the full benefits of his more dutilal oh* 
fervance. 

It may be objected to the law of hereditary trana* 
mission of organic qualities, that the children of a 
blind and lame father have sound eyes and limbs. 
"BvLtj in the flrsi place, these defects are generally the 
result of accident or disease, occurring eitlier during 
pregnancy or posterior to birth, and are seldom or 
never the operation of nature ; and, consequantly, the 
original physical principles remaining entire in the 
constitution, the bodily imperfections are not traaa- 
nitted to the progeny. SecofuBff, Where the defects 
are congenital or constitutional, it frequently happena 
that they are transmitted through successive gener». 
tlons. This is sometimes exemplified in blindneas, 
and even in the possession of supernumerary fin^pnrs 
or toes. The reason why such peculiarities are not 
transmitted to all the progeny, appears to be simply 
that) in general, only one parent is defective. If the 
father, for instance, be blind or deaf, the mother is 
generally free from that imperfection, and her influ* 
once naturally extends to, and modifies the result in, 
the orogeny. 

If the mental qualities transmitted to offspring be, 
M above explained, dependent on the organ* most 
highly excited in the parents, this will account for the 
varieties, along with the general resemblance, that 
occur In children of the same marriage* It will a<w 
oonnt also for the circumstance of genius being some- 
times transmitted and sometimes not. Unl^ ioih 
parents possessed the cerebral developement and tem- 
perament of genius, the law would not certainly trans* 
mit these qualities to the children ; and even although 
both did possess these endowments, they would be 
transmitted only on condition of the parents obeying 
the organic laws — one of which forbids that excessive 
oatertion of the mental and corporeal functions which 
Mchansts and debilitates the system ; an error almost 
imlversally committed by persons endowed with high 
orl^nal t^ent, under the present condition of igno- 
jUDce of the natural laws, and erroneous fashions and 
inatltutions of society. The supposed law would be 
dtoroved by cases of weak, imbecile, and vicious 
ohudren, being bom |b parents whose own constitu* 
tto and habits had been in the highest accordance 
wftill the organic, moral, and intellectual laws; but 
HO luch cases have hitherto come under mej obeerra- 



A man, aged about 60, posseised a braia in whid 
the animal, moral, and knowing intellectual oxgsn^ 
'were all Urgc^ but the reflecting tsuall. He w 
pious, bat destitute of education ; he married aa na. 
healthT yenng woman, deficient in moral devslofi. 
ment, but of considerable force of character ; and sut. 
ral children were bom. The Ikther and mother wtn 
far from being happy ; and when the children atUiosi 
to eighteen or twentv yeara of age, they were sdsfti 
In every species of immorality and profligecy : thsf 
picked dieir father's pocket, stole his good^ and got 
them sold back to him, by aocomplioea, for moo^f, 
which was spent in betting, cook-fightin^j^ drinkina 
and low debauchery. The father was heav^ grievsi; 
but knowing only two resouroes, he beat the childm 
severely as long aa he was able, and prayed for then: 
his own words were, that << if, after ihaty it plcMd 
the Lord to make vessels of wrath of them, Uie Jjord^ 
wiQ must Just be done.^ I mention this last obsciv 
tlon, not in jest, but in great seriousness It wm isu 
possible not to pity the unhappy lather : vet, who tbt 
sees the institutions of the Creator to be in thenMehe 
wise, but In this Instance to have been directly vi^ 
lated, will not acknowledge that the bitter pangs sf tiki 
poor old man were the consequences of his own igsiv 
ranee ; and that It was an erroneous view of tbc (& 
vine administration whieh led him to overlook hissvi 
mistakes, and to attribute to the Almighty the pnrpoe 
of making vessels of wrath of his children, as ths onljf 
explanation which he could give of their wicked 4» 
positions ? Who that sees the cause of his misery ca 
fail to lament that his piety was not eniighteasd bf 
philosophy, and directed to obedience^ in the lot 
instance, to the organic laws of the Creator, as oasd 
the prescribed conditions without observance of wiu'di 
he had no title to expect a blessinc upon his offspriii? 

In another instance, a man, in whom theaaianl 
organs, particularly those of Combativeness and Be- 
stractiveness, were very large, but who had a pitttf 
falr^ moral and intellectual developement, marM, 
against her inclination, a young woman, fitfbioDshb 
and showily educated, but with a very decided deficu 
eney of Consdentiuusness. They soon beauoe voh 
happy, and even blows were said to have psssed 
between them, although they belonged to the middle 
rank of Kfe. The mother employed the children ta 
deceive and plunder the lather, and Utterly s^t the 
pilfered sums in purchasing ardent spirits. The sons 
inherited the deficient moraiity of the mother, andtlM 
ill temper of the father. The family fireside becsnM 
a theatre of war, and, before the sons attained m^s* 
rity, the father was glad to get them removed fioai 
his house, as the only means by which he could ftd 
even his life in safety from their violence ; for they had 
bv that time retaliated the blows with which he id 
visited them in their younge«r years, and he ststtl 
that be actnallv considered his life to be in danger firan 
his own offspring. 

In another family, the mother possesses an esod* 
lent developement of the moral and intelieetualargsitty 
while in the lather the animal organs predomiaateiB 
great excess. She has been the unhappy victim of 
ceaseless misfortune, originating from the miscoadofit 
of her husband. Some of the children have inhedtei 
the father's brain, and some the mother's ; and of tie 
sons whose heads resembled that of the father, sevscd 
have died through mere debauchery and profligi^ 



Atnileeare best tsnght by «c»mplt% I shall now 
■iBtlOR tcese iaets that have laiUen nndce my own 
Mliee^ er heem sem iwu nieated to me from authentic 
§mnf9i flhtttntive of the prafitical ooasequeiwea ef 
l^ftlMMft IhA bv ei hMidiievT 



under thirty years of age ; whereas those wno 

ble the mother are aUve, and little contaminated tim 

amidst all the dlsadvanta^ of evil example. 

On the other hand. I am not acquainted withi 
single Instance In which the moral and inteUectnaloP' 
gans predominated in both father and mother, vd 
where external circumstances permitted their geoscil 
activity, fn which the whole children did not psrtsM 
ef a moral and intellectual character, differing tBgbdf 
hi degrees of excellence one from another, bat all |rt* 
tentfsLg the decided predominance of the human o«« 
the animal faculties. 

Theie are wfH-knowa mamfim cf te chSiMIlt 
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nQlltmu nd nor*] fcAeri nlilbltlDg dlipoilttoni of 

■ Torr inferior dcacrlptian ; but In all tha luieanceB of 

ibil wrt tbat I btv« been able to obMrve, thsrs bu 

^«Bl>)OltePMH>f l^fBderelop^ment ortbeanimBl 

qnniU, vbldi WM ooittioUed, but not mnoh more, by 

' tlieiDor^ uidint«ll*ctD>l|H>wen; while, in theotbar 

' pBiSntr tlie niaral omuu old not appear to be in large 

I propgrtioD- The nnfortuDBt* child inherited the large 

I aainial dcrelapemeat of the one, with (be dehctire 

' moral derelopement of the othec ; and, in thit way, 

WM inferior to both. The way to eatisfy oce't aelf on 

' tbil point, li to examine the hesdi of tha parent*. In 

^U iiicb oatai, a large bue of the brain, which la the 

Mgloa of the aoim^ prapeualtles, will rery probably 

bit found la one or other of them. 

Another organic law of the animal kingdom deierrea 
fttUntion, tIs. that by which marriages between blood 
relMions tend decidedly to the daierloratlon of the 
phyiioal and mental qualitlea of the offipring. Id 
Spain, king* marry their iiiecei, and la thla eounCry 
firat and aecond cousins marry without ■crupls; al- 
though every phiioaophical phydologiat nlll declare 
that thla ia iii direct oppoiitioa to the inatiluliona of 
natare. The^SdNamberofthePhrenolDgiGalJauroal 

OouDt of an Idiot 
in Manchester, 

whose parents 

one of whoae als. 

tera la alio Idl. 

otic. Uiaheadlt 

extremely small, 

particularly In 

the upper part o* 

the forehead. A 

repreaeotatlon of 

It ia anneiwl. 

tblekiDgdom. "A 

prOTJalon of a rery almple kind, ia, in lome eaaea, 

made to prevent the male and female blosiomi of the 

aame plant from breeding together, this beiog found 

to hurt the breed ofTegetablBS, just as breeding in and 

in does the breed of animals. It [s contrived ibat thm 

duat ahall be shed by the male bioaaom before the fa. 

m^ i* ready to Im affected by it, ao that the impreg. 

natlan mnit t»e perfonned by the dust of some other 

plant, and in thU way the breed be oroaaed." — Objtctt, 

Ao. of Science, p. 33. On a similar principle, it ia 

tonnd highly advanlareoai in agrioulture not to sow 

grain of the same ttod: in conltant ■ueeatsion on th* 

•ameioa 

Id individoal inatanoea. If the soil and plants are 
both poueufld of great Tigour end tha highest quali- 
ties, the same kind of grain may be reaped in ancces- 
■foa twioe or thrice, with leas perceptible deterioration 
tlian where these elementa of reprodoedon are fbeble 
and Imperfect ; and the same &et ocoure in the animal 
kingdom. IE the Srat IndivldQata oonnecled in near 
relalioDihip, who unite in marriage, are nnoommonly 
robaal, and possess very favDurably developed brains, 
•beir offspring may net ba lo mu«A deteriorated below 
tbe common standard of the conntryas to attract par. 
tiooUr attention, and the law <^ nature ia, in this in- 
■tuice, sappeaed no* to hold i but It doea hold, for to 
I » lew of nature there nevn is an eioaiKian. The off- 
1 apring are Qnifonnly inferior to what they loouf'f A««« 
I lt0»n, it the parents had united with strangers In blood 
i ait ajuai Mgotir and etrebral dnetapemenl. Whenever 
•lien it any remarkable daficienoy in parents who are 
irebted In blood, these appear in the most marked and 
laMtrnTated forms ia the olFspring. This hot Is to 
lir<tfl known, and •• easily asewtained, thai I forbear 
IS0 oniargCDpon It.— Somieh fornlstriesariiingfrom 
PS^r**"* ^ *''* organlo lawi in lonniug tha dtmtti* 



X Hooeed to •iriat to tltoH erlli which wit from 
ireTlMkiDf thi oparatioQ of the swna law* in tbe 91- 
Unary rclailoiu M sodetf. 



How many Httle annoyance* arise tram the ml^ 
conduct of servants and dependents Id various depart* 
meats of life 1 how many losses, and sometimes min, 
arise from dishonesty and knavery in confidential 
derka, partners, and agents ! A mercantile honw of 
great reputation, in Loudon, was ruined and l>eCBpte 
bankrupt, by a olerk having emheuled a pradlgion* 
extent of funda, and absconded to America; aoodiar 
company In Edinburgh sustained a great loss bya si- 
milar pieoe of dishonesty ; a company la Paisley woe 
ruined by one of the partners baring callected the 
funds, and eloped with them to the United Statea 1 
aud several bankers, and other persons, auifered se. 
verely In Edinbargh, by the conduct of an individoai 
aome time connected with the public press. It is said 
that depredations are constantly committed in the 
post-ofBces of the United Kingdom, Id spite of every 
effort made Co select persons of the best character, and 
of tbe strictest vigilance exercised over their conduct. 
If It be true that the talents and dlsposiliona of indi- 
viduals are indicated and iuQuenced by tbe dereIope> 
ment of their brains, and that their actnal condact la 
the result of this developement and of their external 
oircumstances, including In the latter every moral and 
Intellectual Influence coming from wltbcut, It Is ob- 
vious that one and all of tbe evils here enumerated 
might, to a great extent, be obviated by the appllca> 
tion of Phrenology. These mlafortunea can be traced 
10 the error of having placed human beings, decidedly 
deficient In moral or fnteltectaal qualities, In litnatlons 
which demand these In a higher degree than they 
posieaaed them ; and any certain means by whldi (he 
presence or absence of these qualities could be pre- 
dicated before tbeir appointment, would go far to 
E ■event the occurrence of the evils. Tbe two fol- 
wing figures, for example, represent leveroi of the 
organs moat Important Id practical conduct in <nipo- 
site atates of developement, andthedlsposiiionsoi tbe 
Individuals exactly corresponded with ihetn. 

UBS H. Slra 11. was a lady 

remarkable for Con. 
scieniiousness, but 
unsteady of purpose. 

ill her to have a friend^ 
whose ad vice she coD- 

I Stan lly asked and fol. 

[ lowed, in order to 
preserve herself from 
yielding to every in. 
■ ■ apulse 



vard solicitation 



11. FlRBDHSsiiiidlt I&Conieinlloiv. 



DtwsniiiUt I&Conieiniloiv. terpr tiDir tti ef and 
"MB=i » ..— t-™™™. ..ui. pictpocket, who wee 




executed a 
murdering tbe Jailor 
of Dumfries, with a 
view lo eioape from 



that of Haggart, who 
was remarkable for 
dishonesty, should M 
placed In aitnatlont 
of tniat, in which 
there sbontd be pre- 
wuted to them temp, 
tation) to deceptton 
and embeialemen^ 
which could be re- 



their mlscondnct, 
sooner or later, would 
be almost oerlaln, 
owing to the great 
■IM of thdr BBlmri 
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organs, and the deficiency of their oi^ns of Con- 
scientiousness. I have seen so many instances of 
dishonest practices in concomitance with similar com- 
binations, that I cannot doubt of their connection. 
Where external circumstances remove from persons 
thus constituted all temptation to pilfering, their de- 
ficient perceptions of justice will still be discernible in 
the lazness of their notions of morality, in their treat- 
ment of inferiors, and in their general oondact. 

Again, if a person were wanted for any situation in 
which great decision of character, steadiness, and per. 
severance, were necessary, and we selected a candidate 
whose braiU) at the organ of Firmness, resembled that 
of Mrs H., we should assuredly be disappointed. This 
lady, as already mentioned, was remarkable for vacil- 
lation of purpose; and I have never seen a single 
instance of decision of character combined with such 
a defect of brain as is here represented. These cases 
are introduced merely as examples and illustrations. 
The reader who wishes to pursue the subject farther, 
is referred to the common treatises on Phrenology 
and the Phrenolc^cal Journal for additional infor- 
mation. 

If any man were to go to sea in a boat of pasteboard, 
which the very fluidity of the element would dissolve, 
no one would be surprised at his being drowned ; and, 
in like manner, if the Creator has constituted the brain 
so as to exert a great influence over the mental dispo- 
sitions, and if, nevertheless, men are pleased to treat 
this fact with neglect and contempt, and to place in- 
dividuals, naturally deficient in the moral organs, in 
situations where great morality is required, they have 
no cause to be surprised if they suffer the penalties 
of their own misconduct, in being plundered and de- 
frauded. 

Although I can state, from experience, that it is 
possible, by the aid of Phrenology, to select individuals 
whose moral qualities may be relied on, yet the ex- 
tremely limited extent of our practical knowledge in 
r^ard to the intellectual talents that fit persons for 
particular duties, must be confessed. To be able to 
judge accurately what combination of natural talents 
and dispositions in an individual will best fit him for 
any given employment, we must have seen a variety 
of combinations tried in particular departments, and 
observed their effects. It is impossible, at least for 
me, to anticipate with certainty, in new cases, what 
these effects will be; but I have ever found nature 
constant; and after once discovering, by experience, 
an assortment of qualities suited to a particular duty, 
I have found no subsequent exception to the rule. 
Cases in which the predominance of particular regions 
of the brain, such as the moral and intellectual, is 
very decided, present fewest difficulties; although, 
even in them, the very deficiency of animal organs 
may sometimes incapacitate an individual for impor- 
tant stations. Where the three classes of organs, the 
animal, moral, and intellectual, are nearly in aqtUlu 
brio, the most opposite results may ensue by external 
circumstances exciting the one or the other to decided 
predominance in activity, and little reliance ought to 
be placed on individuals thus constituted, except when 
temptations are removed, and strong motives to virtue 
presented. 

^ Having now adverted to calamities from external 
violence — to bad health — ^to unhappiaess in the domes- 
tic circle, arising from ill-advised unions and viciously 
disposed children — and to the evils suffered from plac- 
ing individuals, as servants, clerks, partners, or public 
instructors, in situations for which they are not suited 
by their natural qualities— and traced all of them to 
infringements or neglect of the physical or organic 
laws, I proceed to advert to the last, and what is rec- 
koned the greatest, of all calamities. Death, which it- 
self is obviously a part of the organic law. 

In the introduction, to which I refer, I have stated 
briefly the changes which occurred in the globe before 
man was introduced to inhabit it. The rcaearchas of 
geologists hsve shown that the worid we inhabit wai 



at first in a flaid condition ; that crystalline roeks wi 
deposited before animal or vegetable life began ; tbt 
then came the lowest orders of soophytes and of van 
tables ; next fishes and reptiles — and trees in vast Wi 
rests, giving origin to our present beds of ooal ; theo 
quadrupeds and birds, and shells and plants, retmUi§i 
tnose of the present era, but all of which, as specio, 
have utterly perished from the earth : that next csoi 
alluTial rooks, containing bones of mammoths andotlie 
gigantic animals ; and that last of all came man. Di 
Buckland has shown that certain long, rounded, stonj 
bodies, like oblong pebbles or kidney potatoes, teA 
tered on the shore at Lyme Regis, and frequently lyiog 
beside the bones of the saurian or lizard-like reptilfli 
there discovered, are the dung of these animals in afoiil 
state. Alany specimens of £em contain scales, tseth, 
and bones of fishes, that seem to have passed oiuli* 
gested through the body of the animal ; just ss thi 
enamel of the teeth and fragments of bone are iaaU 
undigested in the dung of the ravenous hyena. Similir 
fossils (scientifically named coprolites) are found on 
the shore of the Firth of Forth, about a mile wettvu^ 
from Newhaven. These facts show that death, or de- 
struction of vegetable and animal life, was an iaititii- 
tion of nature before man became an inhabitant of thi 
globes 

Physiologists in general regard the organic fnne 
of man also as containing within itself the seedi d 
dissolution. " The last character,*' says a popaiir 
author, *' by which the living body U distlngaishd, 
is that of terminating its existence by the pnMXsi i 
death. The vital energies by which the circle of » 
tions and reactions necessary to life ia sustaiaed, tf 
length decline, and finally become exhausted. loar* 
ganic bodies preserve their existence unalterably tai 
for ever, unless some mechanical force, or some clis> 
mical agent, separate their particles or sJter their oom- 
position. Bat, in every living body, its vital modooi 
inevitably cease, sooner or later, from the operstioB 
of causes that are internal and inherent. Thai, to 
terminate its existence by death, is as distinctive of i 
living being as to derive its origin from apre-ezistiiv 



»* 



germ. 

It is beyond the compass of phiiosophy to explaia 
ufhy the world was constituted in the manner here re- 
presented. I therefore make no inquiry why death 
was instituted, and refer, of course, only to the disso- 
lution of organised bodies, and not at all to the Ktate 
of the soul or mind after its separation from the )ody. 
This belongs to Revelation. 

Let us first view the dissolution of the body ab itrac- 
tedly from personal considerations, as a mere Uitonl 
arrangement. Death, then, appears to be a resalt o^ 
the constitution of all organised beings ; fur the very 
definition of the genus is, that the individuals grow, 
attain maturity, decay, and die. Tlie human imagine- 
tion cannot conceive how the former part of this wna 
of movements could exist without the latter, as loif 
as space is necessary to corporeal existence. If sll the 
vegetable and animal productions of nature, fromcrei' 
tion downwards, had grown, attained maturity, ^ 
there remained, the world would not have been captlA 
of containing the thousandth part of thuem ; so tbti) 
on this earth, decaying and dying appear indispen- 
sably necessary to admit of reproduction and grovtk 
Viewed abstractedly, then, organised beings live* 
long as health and vigour continue ; but they aiew^ 
jected to a process of decay, which impairs gradmltf 
all their functions, and at last terminates in their d» 
solution. Now, in the vegetable world, the effsok i 
this law is, to surround us with young trees, in pitf 
of everlasting stately full-grown forests, standing fiv^ 
in awful majesty, without variation in leaf or boogk; 
—with the vernal bloom of spring, changing gno^ 
fully into the vigour of summer and the maturity i 
autumn ; — with the rose, first simply and deUcstdf 
budding, then luxuriant and lovely in its perfect ev» 
lution. In short, when we advert to the law of desA 
as instituted in the vegetable kingdom, and as rsUtt^ 

* Aniaya Phjsiol<«yi P* 7t Libiary of Useina KnowMt^ , 
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to <mr own fkenlties of Ideality and Wonder» whioh de- 
sire and delight in the very changes which death in- 
troduces, we vii^ont hesitation ezdaim, that all is 
wisely and wonderfully made. Taming again to the 
animal kingdom, we disoorer that the same fundamen- 
tal principle prevails. Death removes the old and 
decayed, and the organic law introduces in their place 
the young, the gay, and the vigorous, to tread the stage 
with renewed agility and delight. 

This transfer of existence may readily he granted 
to he beneficial to the young ; but at first sight it ap« 
pears the opposite of benevolent to the old. To have 
Jived at all, is felt as giving a right to continue to live ; 
and the question arises, How can the institution of 
death, as the result of the organic law, be reconciled 
with benevolence and justice ? 

I am aware that, theologically, death is regarded 
as the punishment of sin, and that the attempt to re- 
concile our minds to it by reason is objected to as at 
once futile and dangerous. But I beg leave to ob- 
serve, that philosophers have established, by irrefra- 
gable evidence, that before man was created, death 
prevailed among the lower animals, not only by na- 
tural decay and the operation of physical forces, but 
by the express institution of carnivorous ^.veatures 
destined to prey on living beings ; that ^>otiZ limrielf 
is carnivorous, and obviously framed \f ihe CTMMSf 
for a scene of death ; that his organic j«;^stioatkiny In 
its inherent qualities, implies death at its final termi- 
nation ; and that if these facts be admitted to be unde- 
niable on the one hand, and we are prohibited, on the 
other, from attempting to discover, from the records 
of creation itself, the wise adaptation of the human 
feelings and intellect to this state of things, neither the 
cause of revelation nor that of reason can be thereby 
benefited. The foregoing facts cannot be disputed or 
concealed ; and the only effect of excluding the inves- 
tigation on which I propose to enter, would be to close 
the path of reason, and to leave the constitution of the 
external world and. of the human mind apparently in 
a state of contradiction to each other. Let us rather 
trust to the inherent consistency of all truths, asid 
rely on all sound conclusions of reason being in ac- 
cordance with every correct interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. 

In treating of the supremacy of the moral senti- 
ments, I pointed out, that the grand distinction 
between those sentiments and the propensities consists 
in this — that the former are in their nature disinte- 
rested, generous, and fond of the general good, while 
the latter aim only at the welfare or gratification of 
the individual. It is obvious that death, as an insti- 
tution of the Creator, must affect these two classes 
of faculties in the most different manner. A being 
endowed only with propensities and intellect, and en- 
abled, by the latter, to discover death and its conse- 
quences, would probably regard it as an appalling 
visitation. It would see in it only the utter extinc- 
tion of enjoyment to itself ; for although it perceived 
existence transferred to other beings, who would en- 
joy life after its removal from the scene, this would 
afford it no consolation, in consequence of its wanting 
all the faculties which derive pleasure from disinte- 
restedly contemplating the enjoyments of other crea- 
tures. The lower animals, then, whose whole being 
is composed of the inferior propensities and several 
knowing faculties, would probably see death, if they 
could at all anticipate it, in this light. It would ap- 
pear to them as the extinguisher of every pleasure 
which they had ever felt ; and apparently the bare 
prospect of it would render their lives so wretched, 
that nothing could alleviate the depressing gloom with 
which the habitual consciousness of it would inspire 
them. But, by depriving them of r^^^e faculties, 
the Creator has kindly and effectually withdrawn from 
them this evih He has thereby rendered them com- 
fi tely blind to its existence. There is not the least rea- 
tea to believe that any one of the lower animals, while 
tai iMalth and vigour, has the slightest conception that 
il It • Mortil creatare, any more than a tree has that 



it will die. In coniequenoe, it lives in as full enjoy- 
ment of the present, as if it were assured of every 
agreeable sensation being eternal. Death always takes 
the individual by surprise, whether it comes in the 
form of violence suppressing life in youth, or of slow 
decay by age ; and really operates as a transference of 
existence fh>m one being to another, without consci- 
ousness of the loss in the one which dies. Let us, 
however, trace the operation of death, in regard to 
the lower animals, a little more in detail. 

Philosophy, as already remarked, cannot explain 
why death was instituted at first ; but, according to 
the views maintained in this work, we should expect 
to find it connected with, and regulated by, benevo- 
lence and justice — that is to say, that it should not be 
inflicted for the sole purpose of extinguishing the life of 
individuals, to their damage, withtfut any other result ; 
but that the general system under which it takes place 
should be, on the whole, favi.nirable to the enjoyment 
not only of the race, but of oach individual animal 
while life is given. And this ^accordingly is the fact. 
Violent death, and the devouring of one animal by 
another, are not purely benevoleixt ; because pure be- 
nevolence would never inflict pain : but they are in- 
itAmes of destruction leading to beneficial results ; 
lEka6 is, wherever death is introduced under the insti- 
tCtSons of nature, it is accompanied with enjoyment 
or ^nefi^^sial consequences to the very animals which 
are to become the subjects of it. While the world is 
caleulatsd to support only a limited number of living 
creatures, the lower animals have received from nature 
powers of reproduction far beyond what are necessary 
to supply the waste of natural decay, and they do not 
possess intellect sufficient to restrain their numbers 
within the limits of their means of subsistence. Her- 
bivorous animals, in particular, are exceedingly pro- 
lific, and yet the supply of vegetable food is limited. 
Hence, alter multiplication for a few years, extensive 
starvation, the most painful and lingering of all deaths, 
aud the most detrimental to the race, would inevitably 
ensue : but carnivorous animals have been instituted 
srho kill and eat them ; and, by this means, not only 
do carnivorous animals reap the pleasures of life, but 
the numbers of the herbivorous are restrained within 
such limits that the individuals among them enjoy 
existence while they live.* The destroyers, again, 
are limited in their turn : the moment they become 
too numerous, and carry their devastations too far, 
their food fails them, and they die of starvation, or, 
in their conflicts for the supplies that remain, destroy 
one another. Nature seems averse from inflicting 
death extensively by starvation, probably because it 
impairs the constitution long before it extinguishes 
life, and his the tendency to produce degeneracy in 
the race. It may be remarked also, speculatively, 
that herbivorous animals must have existed in consi- 
derable numbers before the carnivorous began to ex- 
ercise their functions ; for many of the former must 
die, that one of the latter may live. If a single sheep 
and a single tiger had been placed together at first, 
the tiger would have eaten up the sheep at a few meals, 
and afterwards died itself of starvation. 

There is reason to believe, that, in the state of na- 
ture, death is attended with very little suffering to 
the lower creatures. In natural decay, the organs 
are worn out by mere age, and the animal sinks 
into gradual insensibility, unconscious that dissolu- 
tion awaits it. Farther, the wolf, the tiger, the lion, 
and other beasts of prey instituted by the Creator as 
instruments of violent death, are provided, in addition 
to Destructiveness, with large organs of Cautious- 

* St Fiem states this argtunent taamiblj.—** By their produc- 
tion without restraint," says he, " creatures would be multiplied 
beyond all limits, till even the globe itself could not contain them. 
The preservation of every incuTidual produced, would lead to 
ultimate destruction of tfaie spedes. Some will answer* that the 
animals miaht liye always, if they observed a proportion suitable 
to the tenitory which they inhabited. But, according to this 
suppoeition, they must at last cease to multiply ; and then adieu 
to the loyes and alliances, the buildingof ncsti, and all the har- 
monies whieh reign in tiieir nature.''--JBfMis 4$ to Naturt, Paris, 
19W. p. 17* 
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AMt tnd BeeMlivAiieti, whfok j^fMnpt them to Meil 
«pon theii* viMlffls with the ufiexpeeted taddenneM of 
a iiiiiiidatt of ftflfif hiltttfoii t and thef tfe iIm) Impelled 
to inflict deftth in tiie most inatantkiieoas e&d leut 
jMiinfiil method. The tiger end lion tyrinf from their 
coders with the repidity of the thnnderholt, and OM 
blow of their tramendottt pewt, i&flioted M the Jtiiie^ 
tion of the heed iHth the tieck, produees inttttnta* 
neous death. The eagle it tattght to strike iCe aharp 
heak into the Ipltte of the birds whicih it de^oart, end 
their agony endarei staroely for an instant. It has 
been objected that the cat plays with the nnhappy 
mouse, and prolongs its tortures t but the cfet that 
does so, is the pampered end weU^iM inhabitant of k 
kitchen ; the cat of nature is too eager to devour, to 
indulge in such luxurious gratifications of Destmo- 
tireness and Seeretlreness. It kills in a moment, and 
eats. Here, then, is actuaUy a regularly organised 
process fbr withdrawing individuals among the lower 
animals from existence, almost by a flat of destruc- 
tion, end thereby providing for the e(»nfbrtabl« sub- 
sistence of the creatures themselves while they live, 
and making Wky for a succession of new occupants. 
*< Nature,*' says St Pierre, *'doee nothing in vdn : she 
intends few animals to die of old age $ and I beliete 
that she has permitted to none except man to run the 
entire course of life, because in his case alone can old 
age be useful to the race. What would be the advan- 
tage of old animals, incapable of reflection, to a pos- 
terity born with instincts holding the place d experi- 
ence ; and how, On the other hand, would decrepid 
parents find support among offspring which institte. 
tively le&tTB them whenever they are able to swim, to 
fly, or to run ? Old age would prave to such creatures 
a burden $ of Which beasts of prey mercifully deliver 
them.** 

Man, in his mode of putting the lower ereatnret to 
death, ig not to tender as beMts of prey t but he might 
be So. Suppose the sheep to be guillotined, and not 
maltreated before its execution, the creittnre would 
never know that it had ceased to life. And. by the 
law which I have already expliUned, min does not 
with impunity add one unnecessary pang to the death 
of the inferior animals. In the butcher who inflicts 
torments on calves, sheep, and cattle, while driving 
them to the slaughter — and who kills them in the way 
supposed to be most conducive to the gratification of 
his Acquisitiveness, such as bleeding them to death, 
by successive stages, prolonged for days to whiten 

their flesh ^the animai faculties of Destructiveness, 

Acqaisitiveness, and Self-Esteem. predominate so de- 
ddedly in activity over the moral powers, that he is 
necessarily excluded from all the enjoyments attend- 
ant on the supremacy of the human fabulties : He, 
besides, goes into society under the influence of the 
same base combination, and suffers at every hand 
animal retaliation ; so Uiat he does not escape with 
Impunity for his outrages agtiinst the moral law. 

Here, then, we can perceive nothing malevolent I& 
die institution ot death, in so far as regards the lower 
animals. A pang certainly does attend it ; but while 
Destructiveness must l>e recognised in the pain* Be<i 
nevolenoe is e<iually perceptible in its effects. 

To x^ptdr injuries snstained by objects governed ex- 
clusively by physical laws, no remedial process is in» 
stituted by nature. If a mirror Adls, and is smashed^ 
it remains ever after in fragments \ if a ship sinks, it 
lies still at the bottom of the ocean, chained down by 
the lAW of gravitation. Under the organic law, oft 
the other hakid, A distitt«t remedial process is eeiiiblith*i 
ed. If a tree is blown Ofer, erery root that remaine 
in the ground will double its exertions to preserve 
life ; if a branch is lopped off, new branches will shoot 
out in iu place | if a leg in an taiimil is broken, the 
bone wUl reunite i if a mnsde li levered, it will grow 
together ; if an artery is obliterated, the neighbourinf 
arteries will enlarge their dlmeneloas, and perform its 
duty. The Creator, however, not to eneeurage ani« 
mall to abuse thk heUevoWnt tnetitutioii, hae estab«i 
lish^d pain as an attendant on infringement of the ON 



ga&lokv, and flMde them BBfierlbr Hm violation •f 
it, etoft whUe be lertores them. It is oader thle tew 
that deeth has r eee i ve d its pangi» Instant .deatis is 
not attended with pain of any peraepltUe dnratloii ; 
and it Is only when a lingering death ooiors inyoath 
end iiiddie age, that the euffering is severob Dlsee.. 
Ittllen, however, doee not ooour at these period! •# « 
iNtmi and tefMiliefia/ r tmU i ^th§ orgmnie tetst, but as 
the consequence of iafrittgement at them* Under the 
fiiir and legitimeie operaihMiof these laws, the Indivi- 
dual whose ooosiitation wei at first sound, and whose 
life has been in aooerdanoe with their dieiates, will live 
till old age fairly wears out his organised Arame^ Mid 
then the pang of expiration la little peroeptibie.* 

This view of our oonttitution is objoetod to by imne 
persons, because disease appears to them to invade 
our bodies, and after a tlnM to end in death or disap. 
pear, without any organie oause being dlsoovotfubie. 
On this lubjeei I would observe, that there is u vaet 
differenoe between the uneertala and the unaseerw 
tainod. tt ii now univereelly Admitted that ail the 
movemenn of matter are regulated by laws, and that 
the motions are never uncertain, elthough their la we 
may in lome iustanoes be nuaecertained. The r». 
volutions of the planets, for example, are fully under- 
stood, while those of eome ot the comets are ae yet 
unknown ; but no philosopher imagines that the latter 
are uncertain* The minutest drop of water that dd- 
scends the mighty Fell of Niagara, le regulated in all 
its movements by definite laws^whetber it rise in 
mist, and float in the atmosphere to distant reglone, 
there to descend aa ralni or be absorbed by a neigh- 
bouring shrub, and reappear as an atom in a blossom 
adorning the Canadian shore i or be drunk up by a 
living creaturei and sent into the wonderful dnmlt 
of its blood t or become a portion of an oak, which at 
a future tfme shall oareer over the ocean as a ship. 
Nothing can be lose ascertained, or probably less as- 
certainable by mortal itudy, than the motions of such 
an atom ; but every philosopher will, without a mo- 
ment*s hesitation, concede that not one of them is 
uncertain.f The first element in a philosophic un- 
derstanding is the capaoity of extending the same 
conviction to the events evolved in every department 
of nature. A man who sees disease occurring in youth 
or middle age> and whose mind is not oapable of per- 
ceiving that it is the result of imperfect or excessive 
action ifl some vital organ, and that imperfect or esc- 
cessive action is just another name for deviation from 
the proper healthy state of that organ; is not capable 
of reasoning on the subject. It may be true that in 
many instances our knowledge Is so Imperfect, that 
we are incapable of unfolding the chain of connexion 
between the disease and its organic cause; but he 
is no phlloiopher who doubM the ttttiiijf of the oon- 
nexion* 

One reason of the obicurity that prevails on this 
subject, in the minds of persons not medii»dly eda- 
cated, is ignorance of the structure and ftiuctioni of 
the body; and another is, that diseaiei appear under 
two very distinct forms-^truetural and functional^ 

* Tht following tabis U copltd finm an Interestiiig tmola by Mz 
Wdliam Fnuer, on the Uistory and Constitution of benefit ot 
l^endly Societies, published la the tdinblirgfa New l*hiloeopmeai 
Journal for October 11^, and is deduoBd froia lt«tumi by FftnuUy 
fiocieties in Scotland for various years, Ikom 1760 to 1811. It 
shows how much slcknesi ineresMs with age, abd how little these 
to of it tai youth, cten in the pvesMt disonMnd stile of huOMU 
oonduet we may expect the quantity to decceaae, at all a| 
proportion to the increase of obiedienoe to Uie organie lawa. 
ehiefiy to advabeed life, when ths constttutioa hsi lost a 
Q^lts vigour, mat y secumalated effects of dleobcdJeaf 
appawnti 

Aven^ Mmuai Sidatm ^Baeh XttOhfUML 
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gmai tft tim mii m M m fvoptr otfimnic mBkdy* If «A 
arrow h shot into the eye, tbtre is deimnfwnefit of tho 
g|l%«lOt«^ itt4 ibe uoek dviermiavd oppooeat of the 
ii«mnil kwt will «t onoe mdmit tin «oii]i«don betwetb 
Am MiiitfMM which enkues, wni the leiion of the 
«r|f*B. Bill if m wai^nuikiBr or an eftiQdi>iintra> 
A«iit4M^«r, bf loa|f.eoiitinneA and eaHMMiT* eaet^ 
ttoha »f Um ef6^ hu t wiuia e blind, the diieete li oalled 
iHkilklkiilil ; lh« AlttOlion, from iti orgaii btiaf otw* 
Wt«0flit, hae ifitvn wmy, b«it frequently no altemtion 
of «inMMttt« €«ii be p«roei?od. No philotophio fhy^ 




tedlit. H«ti«ret Myt thnt It it nonteiiM to aeetrt 
tkM the p^l^ent hM heeotne blind ift oboaeqMnoi 
4»f lftftrittg«kneM of the ofgmnlo lawg« It it one «f 
th«t« laws that the eytft tfaall be exardttd aiod»> 
flilely, •3ti4 H ft A breiieh of that law to etnda tbon 
t6 oAoest. The ianiji prinoiple appliet to «& fanmentto 
Iktttnber of diteaset oeeutring tmder the orftuilc 
hiwB. Ittpftrtksctfont In tbb timo, ttfooture^ at pto* 
portlofi <if certain orgtM, may exlit at birth, eo hMU 
den by theft tituntlen, or to tligfat) ai not to be readily 
MMeptible, btrt not the Int on Wtt aoooimt real md 
iinportaAt ; or deffationt miiy be made gradnally and 
imperceptibly fWMn the proper and healthy esenoise of 
the ftinetiont( and fktitn one or other cante dittase 
tnay fhtade the oonttitntion* Religious persone term 
the disease a dispensation of Ood's providence $ the 
oanlest name It an unaooountable event ; bat Uie en- 
lightened physician invariably views it as the resnlt 
of imptorfect or excessive action of some organ or an- 
other, and he never doubts that it has bosn caused by 
deviations {toxA the laws which the Creator has pre- 
icribed fbr the regulation of the animal economy. The 
objection that the doctrine of the organic laws which 
I have been inculcating it unsound) because diseases 
come and go without uneducated persons being able to 
trace the causes, has not a shadow of philosophy to 
•upport it. I may err in my espoiition of these lewt ; 
but I hope that I do not err In stating thM neither 
disease nor death, in early and middle life, can take 
place under the ordinary administration of ProvideMe, 
except when the laws have been infringed. 

The pains of premature death, then, are the pnniih- 
ments of infringement of the organic law ; and the 
object of that chastisement probably is to imprest upon 
us the necessity of obeying them that we may live, 
and to prevent our abusing the remedial process in- 
herent to a greiit extent in our constitution. 

Let us now view death as an institution appmnted 
to man. If it be true that the organic constitution 
of man, when sound in its elements, and preserved In 
accordance with the organic laws, is fairly calculated 
to endure in health from Infancy to old age ; and that 
death, when it occurs during the early or middle pe- 
riods of life, is the consequence of departure from the 
physical and organic laws ; it follows, that, even in 
premature death, a benevolent principle is discernible. 
Although the remedial prooess restores animals from 
tnoderAte injuries, yet the very nature of the Arganio 
law must place a limit to it. If life had betn pre- 
served, and health restored, after the brain had been 
t>lown to atoms by k bombshell, as effectually as a 
l^roken leg and a cut finger hte healed, this would have 
been an actual abrogation of the organic law ; and all 
the Curbl which that law imposes on the lower pro- 
peniities, and all the indtementi which it affords to 
the higher tentimentt tod intdiect, would have been 
Idt The limit, then, it this— that any disobedience 
fh>ib the effectt of which restoration is permitted, shall 
bt moderate in extent, and shall not involve, to a gi^sat 
degree, any organ essential to lifb, tnch as th« Imin, 
lunffs, stomach, or intestinetk The very maintenance 
6f the law, with all its advtmttget, requlxes that resto- 
tBtl6n from grtcvont der an gement of these organs 
eli«iild net be j^ettnltted. WB«n we reflect on the he« 
vetituy trtnimftttim cf qUBlltlct to diildren, we 



ekariy pereeiviB bebevoiance to the hm^ In ik$ i^KjU 
ttttion which cuts short the life of aa indifllvia n 
whfeee pertoa dis ea s e of eesential oi;gana has beoOBIi 
so gfeatae to have exceeded the limits of the remedlw 
prooest ; for the extension of the nunishment of lill 
errors over 4n innumerable posterity is ^erebvnrt* 
wntsd* In premature death^ Oien, we see two oqjecti 
•oeoinplished : Jlr^ the individual tui^erer is with« 
drawn fkoos agonies which could serve no benefiolftl 
end to hi— e tf ■he has transgressed the limita of f^^ 
ooveryi and continued life would be protracted misery 4 
and, seieiMti^ the raoe is guaranteed against the fu« 
turo trunsmiseion of his disease by hereditary descenl. 
The disciple of Mr Owen formerly alluded to, who 
had grievously transgressed the organic law and suf* 
fered a punishment of equal intensity, observed, whl^ 
lu the midst of his agony — ^* Philosophers have uigtd 
the tnttitution of death as an argument against dinuo 
g o o d nes s 1 but not one of them oould experience, for 
Ave asinutati the pain which t now endure, without 
looking upon it al a most merciful arrangement. I 
have departed from the natural laws, and suffered tho 

Ctnieiunenti but I see in death only the Creator*! 
nevdent h«nd| stretched out to terminate mv ago* 
uies When they ctase to serve any beneficial end.^* On 
thie principld^ the death of a feeble and sickly child it 
SBS act of meroy to ft. It withdraws a being, in whoto 

Jeraon the organic laws have been violated, from use* 
MS suAring ; cutting shor^ thereby, also the trans* 
misdons of its imperfections to posterity. If. theft| 
the organic institutions which inflict pain and oiseasei 
as punishments for transgressing them, are founded 
in benevolenoe and wisdom t ftnd if death, in the early 
and middle periods of life, is an arrangement for with* 
drawing the transg re t o or from farther suffering, after 
return to obedience is impCssible, and protecting iha 
race from the consequences of his errors, it also is in 
itself wise and benevolent. 

This, Ihen^ leaves only deaik indd age as a natural 
and unavoidable institution of the Creator. It will 
not be dmied, that, If old persons, when their powurs 
of enjoyment are fairly exhansted, and their cup of 
pleasure is full^ could be removed from this world, as 
we have supposed the lower animals to be^ in an in* 
ttant, and without pain or consciousness, to make 
way for a fresh and vigorous ofibpring, about to run 
the career whidi the old have terminated, there i^ould 
be no lack of benevolence and justice in the arrange- 
ment. At present, while we live in ignorance and 
habitual neglect of the organic laws, death probably 
comes upon us with more pain and agony, even in ad* 
vunced life, than would be its legitimate accompani* 
ment if we placed ourselves in accordance with these; 
so that we are not now in a condition to ascertain the 
Maftiro/ quantity of pain necessarily attendanton death* 
Judging from analogy, we may conclude, that the 
dose of a long life, founded at first, and afterwards 
spent, in accordance with the Creator*s laws, uld 
not be accompanied with great organic suffering, but 
that an insensible decay would steal upon the frame* 
Be this, however, as it may, I observe^ in the next 
place, that as the Creator has bestowed on man ani- 
mal faculties that fear death, and reason that carries 
home to him the conviction Uiat he must die, it is an 
interesting inquiry, whether He has provided any wu 
iutat means ^ relief from the consequences of this 
combination of terror* ''And what thinkest thoU)* 
laid Socrates to Aristedemus, ^of this continual lov# 
of life^ this draad of dissolution, which takes posses* 
sion of us firam the moment that we are conscious of 
existence V* ** I think of it," answered ha, « as th« 
means omployed by the same great and wise artist^ 
deliberately determined to preserve what he hdl 
made.** Lord Bynm strongly expresses the aami 
opinion, imd is struck with the energetic efforts whiek 
he instinctively Inade in a moment of dangeri to pM« 
•err« hit lif^ although i& his houn of eahn reftoetlMI 
he felt to unhappy that he wished todies Theruact 
luasont fbr betteving not only that the law ef ttfii ll ft 
special instinct, but that It Is OMUMOtid «Mi ft 90^^. 
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. omo; wlikh if fonpoied to bt iltiuited «l the 
of the brain ; and that, etrterU pofihuB, the feel- 
jiiy Taries in intensity in different indiyidnali, aoeord- 
1^ to the liie <^ the organ. IluiTeaioertained, from 
SiBBMroas confidential communications, as well as hy 
iterration, that even when external dreomstanoss 
Ve efoally prosperons and happy, there axe great dif> 
UnnoeB in the desire of life in different minds. Some 

rons hare assured me, that death, viewed even as 
extinction of being, and without reference to a 
ftitore state, did not appear to them in the least ap. 
yelling, or calculated, when contemplated as iheir oer- 
tidn Bate, to impair tiie enjoyment of life ; and these 
iwe not profligate men, whose vices might make 
Ihem desire ann&ilation as preferable to liiture pu- 
nishment, but persons of pure lives and pious dispo- 
dtions. This experience is so different from the 
Ibelinffs entertained by ordinary persons, that I have 
been fed to ascribe it to a very small developement of 
the organ of the Love of Life in these indivxduals. A 
medical gentleman who was attached to the native 
anny in India, informed me, that in many of the 
Hindoos the love of life was by no means strong. On 
the contrary, it was frequently found necessary to in- 
tirpose force to compel them to make even moderate 
anertions, quite within the compass of their strength, 
to avoid death. That part of the base of the brain 
which lies between the ear and the anterior lobe, is 
mnerally narrow, measuring across the head, in sudi 
mdividuals. If there be an organ for the love of life, 
the vivadty of the instinct wUl diminish in proper- 
tton as the organ decays ; so that age, which induces 
the certain approach of death, will, in a correspond. 
ing degree, strip him of liis terrors. The apparent 
txoeptions to this rule will be found in cases in which 
this organ predominates in size and activity, and pre- 
serves an ascendancy over the other organs even in 
4eeay. 

These ideas, however, are thrown out only as spe- 
eolations, suggested by the facts before described. 
Whatever may be thought of them, it is certain that 
the Creator has bestowed moral sentiments on man, 
•ad arranged the whole of his existence on the prin- 
dples of their supremacy ; and these, when duly cul- 
tfvaied and enlightened, are calculated to withdraw 
from him the terrors of death, in the same manner as 
unconsciousness of its existence saves from them the 
lower animals. 

Itl, It is obvious that Amativeness and Philopro- 
fenitiveness are provided with direct objects of gra- 
tification, as one concomitant of the institution of 
death. If the same individuals had lived here for 
ever, there would have been no field for the enjoyment 
that flows from the domestic union and the rearing of 
offspring. The very existence of these propensities 
shows that the production and rearing of young form 
part of the design of creation ; and the successive pro- 
duction of young appears necessarily to imply removal 
of the old. 

2d, Had things been otherwise arranged, all the 
other faculties would have been limited in iheir grati- 
fications. ' Conceive, for a moment, how much exer- 
cise is afforded to our intellectual and moral powers, in 
acquiring knowledge, communicating it to the young, 
ind providing for their enjoyments--also, what a de- 
ightful exercise of the higher sentiments is implied in 
he intercourse between the aged and the young ; all 
' 7hich pleasures would have bMu unknown had there 
I sen no young in existence, which there could not 
l^ave been without a succession of generations. 

Zd, Constituted as man is, the succession of indivi- 
duals withdraws beings whose physical and mental 
Qonstitutions have run their course and become im- 
paired in sensibility, and substitutes in their place 
fresh and vigorous minds and bodies, far better adapted 
t^ the enjoyment of creation. 

4111, ""f I am right in the position that the organic 
lavs transmit to offspring, in an increasing ratio, the 

Sanities most active in the parents, the law of succes- 
''li provides for » Hv liigher degree of improvement 



in Ae raee than eoold have been vaadiody lOMoriig 
the permanency of a single generation po i ies sn ig Ai 
p r esent human oonstitution. 

Let us inquire, then, how the moral sentiments sis 
affected by death in M age, as a natural institutioi. 

Benevolence, flowing with a disinterested dsdis 
for the diifusion and increase of enjoyment, uttan no 
complaint against death in old age, as a transfineiioi 
of odstence from a being impairad in its capadty for 
usefulness and pleasure, to one fresh and vigorooi in 
all its powers, and fitted to carry forward, to a higiiff 
point of improvement, every beneficial measure pr^ 
viously begun. Consdentionsness, if thoronghly en- 
lightened, perceives no infiringement of justice in the 
cdling on a guest, satiated with enjoyment, to retitt 
from the banquet, so as to permit a stranger with s 
keener and more youthfol appetite to partake; sad 
Veneration, when instructed by intellect that thii k 
the institution of the Creator, and made acquainted 
with its objeets, bows in humble acquiescence to the 
law. Now, if these powers have acquired, in sny in- 
dividual, Uiat complete supremacy which they en 
dearly intended to hold, he will be placed by themtf 
mudi above the terror of death as a natural initita- 
tion, as the lower animals are by being ignorant of ill 
eziitence. And unless the case were so, man wooU, 
bv the very knowledge of death, be rendersd, daring 
his whole fife, more miserable than they. 

In these observations I have said nothing of the 
prospect of a future existence as a palliative of the 
evils of dissolution, because I was bound to regard 
death, in the first instance, as the result of the orgaiae 
law, and to treat of it as sudi. Bat no one who con- 
siders that the prospect of a happy life to come, li 
directly addressed to Veneradon, Hope, Wonder, Be- 
nevolence, and Intdlect, can fail to perceive that thii 
consolation also is dearly founded on Uie principle, 
that the moral sentiments are intended by the Creator 
to protect man from the terrors of death. 

The true view of death, therefore, as a natural in. 
stitution, is, that it is an esaential part oi the very 
system of organisation ; that birth, growth, and arri- 
val at maturity, as completely imply decay and death 
in old age, as morning and noon imply evening and 
night, as spring and summer imply harvest, or as the 
source of a river implies its termination. Betides, 
organised beings are constituted by the Creator to be 
the food of other organised beings, so that some must 
die that others may live. Man, for instance, cannot 
live on stones, or earth, or water, which are not orga- 
nised, but must feed on vegetable and animal nib- 
stances ; so that death is as much, and as essentially, 
an inherent attribute of organisation as liie itself. 
If vegetables, animals, and men, had been destined 
for a duration like that of mountains, we may pre- 
sume, from analogy, that God — ^instead of creating a 
primitive pair of each, and endowing these with exten- 
sive powers of reproduction, so as to usher into exist- 
ence young beings destined to grow up to maturity h) 
insMisible degrees — would have furnished the world 
with its definite complement of living beings, perfect 
at first in all their parts and functions, and that these 
would have remained, like hills, without diminntioD 
and without increase. 

To prevent, however, all chance of being misapprS' 
bended, I repeat, that I do not at all allude to the 
state of the soul or mind after death, but merely to 
the dissolution of organised bodies ; that, according 
to the soundest view whidi I am able to obtain of thi 
natural law, pain and death durin|^ youth and mlddk 
age, in the human species, are consequences of deps^ 
ture from the Creator's laws—- while death in old sg^ 
by insensible decay, is an essential and apparently 
indispensable part of the system of organic existenoet 
that this arrangement admits of the succession d 
individuals, substituting the young and vigorous fiiC 
the feeble and decayed ; that it is directly the mesH 
by which organised beings live, and indirectly ^ 
means by whic^ Amativeness, Philoprogenitlvwiliib 
and a variety of our other fSaculties, -OMin gfttlfifli' 
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tkm I that it admits of the race ascending in the scale | in their own minos. That constitntion of mind, also^ 
of improTementy hoth in their organic and in their may be pronounced to be the best, which harmonises 



mcntiu qualities ; and, finally, that the moral senti- 
mcntSi when supreme in activity, and enlightened by 
Intellecty which perceiTes its design and consequences, 
•M calculated to place man in harmony with it ; while 
TttUgion addresses its consolation to the same faculties, 
and completes what reason leaves undone. 

If the views now unfolded be correct, death in old 
age will never be abolished as long as man continues 
an organised being ; but pain and the frequency of 

Eremature death will decrease, in the exact ratio of 
Is obedience to the physical and organic laws. It is 
Interesting to observe, that there is already some evi- 
danoe of this process having actually begun. About 
aarenty years ago, tables of the average duration of 
Ufa in England were compiled for the use of the Life 
Insurance Companies ; and from them it appears that 
the average duration of life was then 28 years— that 
if, 1000 persons being bom, and the years of their 
xaspective lives being added together, and divided by 
1000, the result was 28 to each. By recent tablet, it 
appears that the average is now 32 years to each ; that 
is to say, in consequence of superior morality, dean- 
liness. knowledge, and general obedience to the Crea- 
tor's laws, fewer individuals now perish in infimoy, 
youth, and middle age, than thus perished seventy 
years ago. Some persons have said that the difference 
arises from errors in compiling the old tables, and 
that the superior habits of the people are not the cause. 
It is probable Uiat there may be a portion of truth in 
bo^ views. There may be some errors in the old 
tables, but it is quite natural that increasing know- 
ledge and stricter obedience to the organic laws should 
diminish the number of premature deaths. If this 
idea be correct, the average duration of life should go 
on increasing; and our successors, two centuries 
hence, may probably attain to an average of 40 years, 
and then ascribe to errors in our tables the present 
low average of 32.* 

OCT. in.>»CALAMITIES AlUSINO FBOM INFEINGE- 
XENT OF THE MO&AL LAW. 

We oome now to consider the Moral liaw, which 
is proclaimed by the higher sentiments and intellect, 
acting harmoniously, and holding the animal faculties 
in subjection. In surveying the moral and religious 
eodes of different nations, and the moral and religious 
opinions of different philosophers, every reflecting 
mind must have been struck witii their diversity. 
Phrenology, by demonstrating the differences of com- 
bination of the faculties, enables us to account for 
these varieties of sentiment. The code of morality 
framed by a legislator in whom the animal propensi- 
ties were strong and the moral sentiments weak, would 
be very different from one instituted by another law- 
giver, in whom this combination was reversed. In like 
manner, a system of religion, founded by an individual 
in whom Destructiveness, Wonder, and Cautiousness, 
were very large, and Veneration, Benevolence, and 
Conscientiousness deficient, would present views of 
the Supreme Being widely dissimilar to those which 
would be promulgated by a person in whom the last 
three faculties and intellect decidedly predominated. 
Phrenology shows that the particular c(Mle of morality 
and religion which is mott completely in harmonic with 
the tohole facultiet of the inditfidtuU, will necessarily 
appear to him to be the best whUe he refere mdy to 
the dictates of his individual mind as the standard of 
right and wrong. But if we are able to show that 
the whole scheme cf estemal creation is arranged in 
karmong with certain principlesy inpr^erenee to others^ 
so that enjoyment flows upon the individual from 
without when his conduct is in conformity with them, 
and that evil overtakes him when he departs from 
them, we shall then obviously prove that the former 
k the morality and religion established by the Crea- 
tor, and that individual men, who support different 
€0dM| must naoeisarily be deluded by imperfeetiona 
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most completely with the morality and religion esta- 
blished by the Creator's arrangements. In this view 
morality becomes a science, and departures from its 
dictates may be demonstrated as practical follies, in- 
jurious to the real interest and happiness of the indi- 
vidual, just as errors in logic are capable of refutation 
to the satisfaction of the understanding. 

Dugald Stewart has most justly remarked, that 
" the importance of agriculture and of religious tolera- 
tion to the prosperity of states, the criminal impolicy 
of thwarting the kind arrangements of Providence by 
restraints upon commerce, and the duty of legislators 
to study the laws cf the moral world as the groundwork 
and standard of their own, appear, to minds unso- 
phisticated by inveterate prejudices, as approaching 
nearly to the class of axioms ; — ^yet, how much inge- 
nious and refined discussion has been employed, even 
in our own times, to combat the prejudices which 
every where continue to struggle against them ; and 
how remote does the period yet seem, when there is 
any probability that these prejudid^s*Will be completely 
abandoned !*'* The great cause of the long continu- 
ance of these prejudices, is the want of an intelligible 
and practical philosophy of morals. Before ordinary 
minds can perceive tiiat the world is really govemea 
by divine laws, it is obvious that they must become 
acquainted with, first, the nature of man, physical, 
animal, moral, and inteUectual; secondly, the rda- 
tions of the different parts of that nature to each 
other ; and, thirdly, the relationship of the whole to 
God and external objects. The present treatise is an 
attempt (a very feeble and imperfect one indeed) to 
arrive, by the aid of phrenology, at a demonstration 
of morality as a science. The interests dealt with in 
the investigation are so elevating, and die effort itself 
is so delightful, that the attempt carries its own re- 
ward, however unsuccessful in its results. I am not 
without hope, that if phrenology as the science of 
mind, and the doctrine of the natural laws, were 
taught to the people as part of their ordinary educa- 
tion, the removal of these prejudices would be con- 
siderably accelerated. 

Assuming, then, that, among the faculties of the 
mind, the higher sentiments and intellect hold the 
natural supremacy, I shall endeavour to show that obe- 
dience to the dictates of these powers is rewarded with 
pleasing emotions in the mental faculties themselves, 
and with the most beneficial external consequences ) 
whereas disobedience is followed by deprivation of 
these emotions, by painful feelings within the mind, 
and by great external evil. 

First, Obedience is accompanied by pleasing emo- 
tions in the faculties. It is scarcely necessary to dwell 
on the circumstance, that every propensity, sentiment, 
and intellectual faculty, when gratified in harmony 
with all the rest, is a fountain of pleasure. How many 
exquisite thrills of joy arise from Philoprogenitivenesi, 
Adhesiveness, Acquisitiveness, Constructiveness, Lota 
of Approbation, and Self-Esteem, when gratified inao- 
cordance with the moral sentiments ! Who that hai 
ever poured forth the aspirations of Hope, Ideality, 
Wonder, and Veneration, directed to an object in whon 
Intellect and Conscientiousness also rejoiced, has not 
experienced the deep delight of such an exercise ? And 
who is a stranger to the grateful pleasures attending aa 
active Benevolence ? Turning to the intellect, wnat 
pleasures are afforded by the scenery of nature, by 
painting, poetry, and music, to those who possess tha 
combination of faculties suited to these objects I And 
how rich a feast does philosophy yield to those who 
possess large reflective organs, combined with Coa* 
centrativeness and Conscientiousness ! The readtr 
is requested, therefore, to keep steadily in view, that 
these exquisite rewards are attached by the Creator ta 
the active exercise of our faculties in accordance with 
the moral law ; and that one punishment, dear, obft* 
ous, and undeniable, inflicted on those who neglect or 
* Pidinu Dissert, to Supp. Encyc. Brit p. 187< 
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infrin^tbatlaWylidiffpnoalionoftbeMplaMiirM. Tkii 
h aooniidermtion very little attended to ; became nan. 
kind, in general, lire in such habitual neglect of the 
moral law, that they bAve but to a very |>artial ex- 
tent experienced its retrarda, and do not know the 
enjoyment they are deprived of by its infringement. 
Before its full meesnre can be judged o^ the mind 
must be instructed in lu own ooBstitution, in that of 
external objects, and in the relationship established be- 
tween it and them, and between it and the Creator. 
Until n tolerably distinct perception of these truths 
be obtained, the faculties cannot enjoy repose^ nor act 
in full vigour and harmony : while, for example, our 
f«n£sthers r«g4rded the marsh fovers^ to which they 
were subjected in ooniequenoe of deficient draining oif 
thdr fields— And the outrages on person and nroperty, 
attendant on the wars waged by the Bnglish against 
the Scots, or by one foudaf lord agfllott another, even 
on their own soil— not as pnnishmentt for particular 
infijngements of the organic and moral laws, to be iie- 
moved by obedience to these laws, but as inscmtable 
dispensations of God*s providence, which it behoved 
them meekly to endure, but not to svertx^he full en- 
joyment which the moral and intellectual faculties 
were fairly calculated by the Creator to afford, could 
not be experienced. Benevolence would pine in dis- 
satisfaction ; Veneration would flag in its devotions ; 
and Conscientiousness would suggest endless surmises 
of disorder and iigustice in n scheme of creation under 
which such evils occurred and were left without a re- 
medy ^— in short, Uie full tide of mera^ religious, and 
inteflectual ei^oyment could not possibly now, until 
views more in accordance with the constitution and 
desires of the moral faculties were obtained. The 
same evil still afflicu mankind to a prodigioos extent. 
How is it possible for the Hindoo. Alussulman, Chi- 
nese, and savage American, while they continue to 
worship deities whose qualities outrage Benevolence, 
Veneration, and Conscientiousness, and while they 
remain in profound ignorance of almost all the Crea- 
tor's natural institutions, in consequence of infringing 
which they suffer punishment witnout ceasing— -now 
is it possible for such men to form even a conception 
of the gratifications which the moral and intellectual 
nature of man is calculated to enjoy, when exercised 
in harmony with the Creator's real character and in- 
stitutions ? This operatipn of the moral law is not 
the less real because man v do not recognise it. Sight 
is not a less excellent gift to those who see, because 
some men born blind have no conception of the extmt 
of pleasure and advantage from which the want of it 
cuts them off. 

The qualities manifested by the Creator may be in- 
ferred from the works of creation { but it is obvious, 
that, to arrive at the soundest views, we would need 
to know his institutions thoroughly. To a grossly ig- 
norant people, who suffer hourly from transgression 
of his laws, the Deity will appear infinitely mot« mys- 
Uriaus and severe than to an enlightened nation^ who 
trace the principles of his government in many de- 
partments of his works, and who, by observing his 
laws, avoid the penalties of infringement. The oli»- 
racter of the Divine Being, under the natural system, 
will go on rising in human appreheneion, in exact 
proportion as his works shall be understood. The 
low and miserable conceptions of God formed by the 
vulgar among the Oreeks and Romans, were the 
reflections of their own ignorance of natural, moral, 
and political science* The discovery and improvement 
of phrenolc^^ must necessarily have a great effect on 
n&tural religion. Before phrenology was known, the 
moral and intellectual constitution of man was unas- 
certained t in consequence, the relations of external 
nature towards it could not be competently judged of; 
and, while these were involved in obscurity, many of 
the ways of rrovidenoe must have appeared mysteri- 
ous and sever^ which in themselves wete quite the 
reverse. Again, as bodily suffering and mental per- 
P*****y ^ould bear a proportion to this igaomuce, the 
character of God would appear to the natural eye in 



tkat condition, much mort unfavoarftble than tt nrlll 
seem after these clouds of darkness shall have passed 
away. 

Some perfons, Jn their great oonoemment about 
future life, are prone to overlook the practical dlrec 
tion of the mind in the present When we consider 
the nature and objects of the mental faculties, we 
perceive that a great number of them have the mos 
obvious and undeniable reference to this life: to 
example^ Amativeness, Philoprogenitivoness, Comb» 
tiveness, Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, SecretivOi 
ness, Cautiousness, Self-Esteem, and Love of Appro- 
bation, with Size^ Form, Colouring, Weigbt, Tune, 
Wit, and probably other faculties, stand in such evi- 
dent relationshtp to this particular world, with its 
moral and physical arrangements, that if they were 
not capable ot legitimate apclication here, it would be 
difficult to assign a reason lor their being bestowed on 
ua. We possess also Benevolence, Veneration, Hope^ 
Ideality, Wonder, Conscientiousness, and Beflecting 
Intelleet, all of which appear to be particularly 
adnpted to a higher rphere. But the important con- 
sideration is, that iisre on earth these two sets of 
faculties are oombi[jid| and, en the same principle 
that led Sir Isaac K swton to infer the combustibihty 
of the diamond. I am disposed to expect that the ex- 
ternal world, when its constitution and relations shall 
be sufficiently understood, will be found to be in har- 
mony with all our faculties-^Aud th^t of course the 
character of the Deity, as unfolded by the works of 
ereation, will more and more gratify our moral and 
intellectuai powers, in proportion as knowledge shall 
advance. The structure of the eye is admirably 
adapted to the laws of light, that of the ear to tM 
laws of sound, and that of the musdes to the laws of 
gravitation; and it would be strange if our mental 
constitution were not as wisely adapted to the general 
order of the external world. 

The principle is universal and admits of no excep- 
tion, that want of power and activity in every faculty, 
is attended with deprivation of the pieasures attendant 
on its vivacious exercisAi He who is eo deficient in 
Tune that he cannot distinguish melody, is cut off 
from a vast source of gratification enjoy<id by those 
who possess that organ in a state of vigour and highly 
cultivated ; and the same principle holds in the case 
of every other organ and faculty. Criminals and 
profligates of every description, therefore, from the 
very constitution of their nature^ are excluded from 
great enjoyments attendant on virtue; and this is the 
first natural punishment to which they are inevitably 
liable. Persons also, who are ignorant of the consti- 
tution of their own minds, and the relations among^ 
external objects, not only suffer many direct evils on 
this account, but| through the consequent inactivity 
of their faculties, are, besides, deprived of many exalted 
enjoyments. Tlie works of creation, nnd the charac- 
ter of the Deity, are the legitimate objects of onr 
highest powers ; and hence he who is blind to their 
qualities, loses nearly the whole benefit of his moral 
and intellectnal existence. If there is any one to 
whom these gratifications are unknown, or appear 
trivial, either he must, to a very considerable degree, 
be still under the dominion of the animal propenaitiea, 
or his views of the Creator's character and inatita- 
tions are not in harmony with the natural dictates ef 
the moral sentiments and intellect. The custom of 
teaohing children to regard with the highest admiMi. 
tion the literature and history of the Greeks and 
Bomans, stained with outrages on all the superior 
faeulties of man, and of diverting their minds away 
irom the study of the Cieator and his works, hsn had 
a most pernicious effect on the views entertained of 
this world by many excellent and intellectual In- 
dividuals. This is truly preforring the achievements 
of barbarous men to the glorious designs of Ood; and 
we need not be surprised that no satisfsetion to tiM 
■serai sentiments is experStnead while suehneeniae 
of education is pursued. 

But» in the second place, as the world is arranged 
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<m the principle of the supremacf of the moral lenti- 
me&ts and intellect, observance of the moral law is 
attended with extemtd advanta^s, and infringement 
of it with positive evil consequences t and from this 
oonstitution arises the second natural pnnishment of 
miscondttot. 

Let lis trace the advantages of obedience. In the 
domestic circle, if we preserve habitually Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness, Veneration, and Intellect, supreme, 
it is quite undeniable that we shall rouse the moral 
and intellectual faculties of children, servants, and 
assistants, to love us, and to yield us willing service, 
obedience, and aid. Our commands will then be 
iisasonable, mild, and easily executed, and the com- 
merce will be that of love. With regard to our 
equals in society, what would we not give for a friend 
in whom we were perfectly convinced of the supremacy 
of the moral sentiments ; what love, confidence, and 
delight, trould we not repose In him ! To a merchant, 
physician, lawyer, magistrate, or an individual in any 
public employment, how invaluable would be the ha- 
bitual supremacy of these sentiments ! The Creator 
has given different talents to different individuals, aud 
limited our powers, so that w« execute any work best 
by confining our attention to one departtnent ti ltt» 
bour-.'^n arrangement which amounts to a direct in- 
stitution of separate trades and professions. Under 
the natural laws, then, the manufhcturer may pursue 
hit calling with the entire approbation of all the mo- 
ral sentiments, for he is dedicating his talents to sup- 
ply the wants of his fellow.men ; and how much more 
Buocessftd will he not be, if his every proceeding is 
accompanied by the desire to act benevolently aUd ho- 
nestly towards those who are to consume and pay for 
the products of his labour I He cannot gratify his 
Acquisitiveness half so successfully by any other me- 
thod. The same remark applies to the merchant, the 
lawyer, and the physician. The lawyer and physician 
whose whole spirits breathe a disinterested desire to 
consult, as a paramount object, the interests of their 
dients and patients, not only obtain the direct reward 
of gratifying their own moral faculties, which is no 
al%ht enjoyment, but also reap a positive gratification 
to their Self«£steem and Love of Approbation, in high 
respect and well-founded reputation — and to their 
Acquisitiveness, in increasing emolument, not grudg- 
ingly paid but willingly offered, from persons who feel 
the worth of the services bestowed. 

There are three conditions required by the moral and 
intellectual law, which must all be observed to insure 
its rewards. !«/, The department of industry selected 
fliust be really useful to human beings : Benevolence 
dttmands this ; 2<{, The quantum of labour bestowed 
must bear a just proportion to the natural demand for 
the oomlhodity produced : Intellect requires this i 
and, 3tf, In our social connexions, we must impera* 
tit«ly attend to the organic law, that different indivi- 
duals possess different developements of brain, and in 
ooneequenoe different natural talents and dispositions 
-MMid we must rely on each, only to the extent war- 
ranted by his natural endowment. 

tf, then, an individual have recMved, at birth, a 
sound organic constitution and favourablv developed 
bi^in, and if he live in accordance with the physical, 
tbtt organic, the moral, and the intellectual laws. It ap- 
pears to torn that, in the constitution of the world, he 
hM recttiv^ed an assurance from the Creator, of provi- 
stoft for hit aniffiid wants, and high enjoyment in the 
l«g($tisaate exercise of his various mental powers. 

I kai^ already observed, that befon we can obey 
tbi Creaior's Invtltutlons we must know them ; that 
tbtt tdeODe which teaches the phytical laws is natural 
pldiosof^y % afid that the organic laws belong to the 
d«parttttt&t of anatoiliy and physiology: and I now add, 
th*t it is the bosineM of the Political Boonomlst to 
niifold the kinds of bxdtHitry dtat are really noeesiary 
to tbt w«lAtfo of mankind, ittd the degnes of labour 
that wiU meet with a just reward. The leading ob- 
joet of peUtkal seesiomyi m a ouisissui Is ts isiorasoo 
eajoyment, by directii^ Hm np{i4Beiitlon tft tndttstry. 



To attain this end, however, it is obviously necessArr 
that the nature of man, the constitution of the physi- 
cal world, and the relatiims between these, Should be 
known. Hitherto, the knowledge of the former of 
these elementary parts has been very deficient, and, 
in consequence, the whole superstructure has been 
weak and unproductive, in comparison with what It 
may become when founded on a more perfect basis. 
Political Economists have never taught that the world 
is arranged on the principle of supremacy of the mo- 
ral sentiments and intellect — that, consequently, to 
render man happy, his leading pursuits mtist be such 
as tviU exercise and gratify these powers — and that his 
life will necessarily be miserable, if devoted entirely 
to the production of wealth. They have proceeded 
on the notion, that the accumulation of wealth is the 
summum, benum : but all history testifies, that national 
happiness does not invariably increase in proportion 
to national riches ; and until they shall perceive and 
teach that intelligence and morality are the founda- 
tion of all lasting prosperity, they will never interest 
the great body of mankind, "nor give a valuable direc- 
tion to their efforts. 

If the views coutiilned iu the present treatise be 
tou&d,, it will become a teadlng object with futux^ 
niatters in that science, to demonstrate the necessity 
that civilised man should limit his bodily, and increase 
his moral and intellectual occupations, as the only 
means of saving himself from ceaseless punishment 
under the natural laws. 

The idea of men in general being taught natural phiIo« 
Sophy, anatomy, physiology, political economy, and the 
Other sciences that expound the natural laws, has been 
sneered at as utterly absurd and ridiculous.* But 1 
would ask. In what occupations are human beings so 
urgently engaged, that they have no leisure to bestow 
on the study of the Greator*s laws ? A oourse of lec- 
tures on natural philosophy would occupy sixty or 
seventy hours in the delivery ; a course on anatomy 
and phvsiology the same ; and a pretty full course on 
phrenology can be delivered in forty hours ! These, 
twice or thrice repeated, would serve to initiate the 
student, so that he could afterwards advance in the 
same paths, by the aid of observation and books. Is 
life, then, so brief, and are our hours so urgently oo- 
Cupied by higher and more important duties, that we 
cannot imbrd these pittances of time to learn the laws 
that regulate our existence ? I^o I The only diiBculty 
is in obtaining the desire for knowledge ; for when that 
is attained, time will not be wanting. No idea can be 
more preposterous, than that of human beings having 
no time to study aud obey the natural laws. These 
laws punish so severely when neglected, that they 
cause the offender to lose far more time in undergoing 
his chastisement, than would be requisite to obey them. 
A gentleman extensively engaged in business, whose 
nervous and digestive systems nave been impaired by 
neglect of the organic laws, was desired to walk in the 
open air at least one hour a-day ; to repose from all 
exertion, bodily and mental, for one full hour after 
breakfast, and another full hour after dinner, because 
the brain cannot expend its energy to good purpose in 
thinking and in aiding digestion at the same time ; and 
to practise moderation in diet : this last injunction he 
regularly observed, but he laughed at the very idea ai 
hit having three hours a-day to spare for attention to 
his health. The reply was, that the organic laws ad- 
mit of no excepUon, and that he must either obey thens 
or take the consequences ; but that the time lost in 
enduring the punishment would be double or triple 
that requisite for obedience : and, accordingly, the&ct 
was so. Instead of fulfilling an appointment, it is quito 
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usual for him to send a note, perhaps at two in the 
afternoon, in these terms : — " I was so distressed with 
headache last night, that I never closed mj eyes ; and 
to-day I am still incapable of being out of bed.'* On 
other occasions, he is out of bed, but apologises for in- 
capacity to attend to business, on account of an into- 
lerable pain in the region of the stomach. In short, 
if the hours lost in these painful sufferings were added 
together, and distributed over the days when he is 
able for duty, he would find them far outnumber those 
which would suffice for obedience to the organic laws 
— and with this difference in the results : by neglect 
he loses both his hours and his enjoyment ; whereas, 
by obedience, he would be rewarded by aptitude for 
business, and a pleasing consciousness of existence. 

We shall understand the operation of the moral and 
intellectual laws more completely, by attending to the 
evils which arise from neglect of them. 

I. Let us consider Individuals. At present, the 
almost universal persuasion of civilised men is, that 
happiness consists in the possession of wealth, power, 
and external splendour ; objects related to the animal 
faculties and intellect much mOre than to the moral sen- 
timents. In consequenoa, each individual sets oat in 
the pursuit of these as the chief business of hit life ; 
and, in tne ardour of the chase, he recognises no limi- 
tations on the means which he may employ, except 
those imposed by the municipal law. He does not 
perceive or acknowledge the existence of natural laws, 
determining not only the sources of his happiness, 
hut the steps by which it may be attained. From 
this moral and intellectual blindness, merchants 
and manufacturers, in numberless instances, hasten 
to be rich beyond the course of nature : that is to 
My, they engage in enterprises far exceeding the ex- 
tant of their capital and capacity ; they place their 
property in the hands of debtors, whose natural talents 
and morality are so low, that they ought never to 
have been entrusted with a shilling ; they send their 
goods to sea without insuring them, or leave them 
uninsured in their warehouses; they ask pecuniary 
aooommodation from other merchants, to enable them 
to carry on undue speculations, and become security 
fiir them in return, and both fall into misfortunes ; or 
they live in splendour and extravagance, far beyond 
the limit of the natural return of their capital and ta- 
lents, and speedily reach ruin as their goal. In every 
one of these instances, the calamity is obviously the 
oonsequence of infringement of the moral and intellec- 
tual law. The lawyer, medical practitioner, or pro- 
bationer in the church, who is disappointed of his 
reward, will, in most cases, be found to have placed 
himself in a profession for which his natural talents 
and dispositions did not fit him, or to have pursued 
his vocation under the guidance chiefly of the lower 
propensities ; preferring selfishness to honourable re- 
gard for the interests of his employers. Want of suc- 
eess in these professions, appears to me to be owing, 
In a high degree, to three causes. Firsty the brain 
may be too small, or constitutionally lymphatic, so 
that the mind does not act with sufficient energy to 
make an impression. Secondly, some particular or- 
gans indispensably requisite to success, may be very 
gmall" an Language, or Causality, in a lawyer ; defi- 
denoy of the first rendering him incapable of ready 
utterance, and that ef the second, destitute of that in. 
tnitive sagacity, which sees at a glance the bearing of 
the fiftOts and principles founded on by his adversary, 
10 as to estimate the just inferences that follow, and 
to point them out. A lawyer, who is weak in this 

Kirer, appears to his client like a pilot who does not 
ow the shoals and the rocks. His deficiency is 
Ptraiisred whenever difficulty presents itself, and he 
fiprenoanoed unfit to take charge of great interests ; 
ha ia then passed by, and suffers the penalties of hav- 
ing made an erroneous choice of a profession. The 
third oause is predominance of the animal and selfish 
faonlties. The client and the patient discriminate in- 
stinctively between the cold, pitilesa, but pretending 
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manner of Acquisitiveness and Love of Approbation, 
and the unpretending genuine warmth of Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness ; and they 
discover very speedily that the intellect inspired by 
the latter sees more clearly, and advances more suc- 
cessfully, their interests, than when animated only by 
the former. The victim of selfishness either never 
rises, or quickly sinks, wondering why his merits arf 
neglected. 

In all these instances, the failure of the merchant, 
and the bad success of the lawyer and physician, are 
the consequences of infringement of the natural lawi, 
either by himself or bv those with whom he is con- 
nected ; so that the evil they suffer is the punishment 
for having failed in a g^reat duty, not only to'sodety, 
but to themselves. 

II. Some of the Calamities AaisiNO fbom di- 
FKiKOEicEKT OF THE SociAi. Law may next be con- 
sidered. 

The greatest difficulties present themselves in trac- 
ing the operation of the moral and intellectual lawa, 
in the wide field of social life. An individual maybe 
made to comprehend how, if he commits an error, he 
should suffer a particular punishment ; but when ca- 
lamity overtakes whole classes of the conamunity, each 
person absolves himself from all »hare of the bl&me, 
and regards himself simply as the victim of a general 
but inscrutable visitation. Let us then examine briefly 
the Social Law. 

In regarding the human faculties, we perceive thst 
numberless gratifications spring from the social state. 
The muscles of a single individual could not rear the 
habitations, build the ships, forge the anchors, con- 
struct the machinery, or, in short, produce the count- 
less enjoyments that every where surround us, and 
which are attained in consequence of men beiog con- 
stituted so as instinctively to combine their powers 
and skill, to obtain a common end. Here, then, are 
very great advantages resulting directly from the so- 
cial law ; but, in the next place, social interooorse is 
the means of affording direct gratification to a variety 
of our mental faculties. If we lived in solitade, the 
propensities, sentiments, and reflecting /acolties, would 
be deprived-^some of them absolutely, and others of 
them nearly — of all opportunities of gratification. 
The social la\r, then, is the source of the highest de- 
lights of our nature, and its institution indicates the 
greatest wisdom and benevolence towards us in the 
Creator. 

Still, however, this law does not suspend or subvert 
the laws instituted for the regulation of the conduct 
of man as an individual. If a man go to sea in a ship, 
the natural laws require that his intellectual faculties 
shall have been previously instructed in navigation, 
and ill the features of the coasts and seas to be visited ; 
that he shall know aud avoid the shoals, currents, and 
eddies ; that he shall trim his canvass in proportion to 
the gale ; and that his animal faculties shall be keptio 
much under subjection to his moral sentiments, that 
he shall not abandon himself to drunkenness, sloth, or 
any animal indulgence, when he ought to be watchfnl 
at his duty. If he obey the natural laws, he will be 
safe ; and if he disobey them, he may be drowned. 
It is obvious that it must be a small vessel, and boood 
only on a short voyage, that could be managed by one 
man ; for he must eat and sleep, and he could not per- 
form these functions and manage his sails at the sane 
time. It is the interest, therefore, of individuals whe 
wish to go to sea, to avail themselves of the social law; 
that is, to combine their powers under one leader. 
By doing so, they may sail in a larger ship, havemoc* 
ample stores of provisions, obtain intervals for rtf^ 
and enjoy each other's society. If at the same time 
they yield obedience to the intellectual laws, by pl*|^ 
ing in the situation of captain an individual fully qo**^ 
fied for the duty, they will enjoy the reward in saiUnf 

* I wave at pment the question of itorms, whidi he es^iJS 
fiMBsee, «■ these tail under the head of ipu ."""" ^ iI m i m ^ 
which may be subsequently diieoYerid. 
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safoly and in comfort ; if they disregard these laws, 
and place in diarge of the ship an individual whose 
intellectaal faculties are weak, whose animal propen- 
feities are strong, whose moral sentiments are in abey- 
smoe, and who, in consequence, habitually neglects 
the natural laws, they may suffer the penalty in being 
wrecked. 

I know it will be objected that the crev and passen- 
gers do not appoint the captain ; but in every case, 
except impressment in the British navy, they may go 
into, OT stay out of, a particular ship, according as they 
discover the captain to possess the natural qualities or 
not. This, at present, I am aware, ninety-nine in- 
dividuals out of an hundred never inquiry into ; but so 
do ninety-nine out of an hundred neglect many other 
natural laws, and suffer the penalty, because their 
moral and intellectual faculties have never yet been 
instructed in the existence and effects of these, or 
trained to observe and obey them. But they have 
the power from nature of obeying them, if properly 
taught and trained ; and, besides, I offer this merely 
as an illustration of the mode of operation of the social 
law. 

Another example may be given. By employing 
servants, the labours of life are rendered less burden- 
some to the master : but he must employ individuals 
who know the moral law, and who possess the desire 
to act under it ; otherwise, as a punishment for neglect- 
ing this requisite, he may be robbed, cheated, or mur- 
dered. Phrenology presents the means of observing 
this law, in a degree quite unattainable without it, by 
the faciUty which it affords in discovering the naturu 
talents and dispositions of individuals. 

By entering into copartnership, merchants and other 
persons in business may extend their employment, 
and gain advantages beyond those they could reap, if 
labouring as individuau. But, by the natural law, 
each must take care that his partner knows, and is in- 
clined to obey, the moral and intellectual laws, as the 
only condition on which the Creator will permit him 
•ecur^y to reap the advantages of the social compact. 
If a partner in Chi^a be deficient in intellect and 
moral sentiment, another in London may be utterly 
ruined. It is said that this is an example of the in- 
nocent suffering for, or at least along with, the guilty ; 
but it is not so. It is an example of a person seeking 
to obtain the advantages of the social law without con- 
ceiving himself bound to obey the conditions required 
by it ; the first of which is, that those individuals of 
whose services he avails himself shall be capable and 
willing to observe the moral and intellectual laws. 

Let us now advert to the calamities which overtake 
whole classes of men, or communities, under the 
social law — ^trace their origin, and see how far they 
are attributable to infringement of the Creator's laws. 

If I am right in representing the whole faculties of 
man as intended by the Creator to be gratified, and 
the moral sentiments and intellect as the higher and 
directing powers, with which all natural institutions 
are in harmony ; it follows, that if large communities 
of men, in their systematic conduct, habitually seek 
the gratification of the inferior propensities, and allow 
either no part, or too small and inadequate a part, of 
their time to be devoted to the regular employment 
of the higher powers, they will act in direct opposition 
to the laws of nature, and will, of course, suffer the 
punishment in sorrow and disappointment. Now, to 
confine ourselves to our own country — it is certain 
that, until within these few years, the labouring popu- 
lation of Britain were not taught that it was any part 
of their duty, as rational creatures, to restrain uieir 
propensities, so as not to multiply their numbers be- 
yond the demand for their labour and the supply of food 
nir their offspring; and up to the present hour this 
most obvious and important doctrine is not admitted 
Inr one in a thousand, and not acted upon as a prac- 
tual prindple by one in ten thousand of those whose 
^ppmees or misery depends on ^^ervance of it. The 
doobiae of Malthnsy tnat '^populsation cannot go on 
fiVytlHiUy loiomiiBgf vitboat immwing oa tht finiti 



of the means of subsistence, and that a check of some 
kind or other must, sooner or later, be opposed to ity" 
just amounts to this— that the means of subsistenot 
are not susceptible of such rapid and unlimited increait 
as the number of the people, and that, in consequenot^ 
the amative propensity must be restrained by reason, 
otherwise population will be checked by misery. 
This principle is in accordance with the views of 
human nature maintained in the present treatise, and 
applies to all the faculties. Thus, PhiloprogenitiTO- 
ness, when indulged in opposition to reason, leads to 
spoiling children, which is followed directly by misery 
both to them and to their parents. AcquisitivenesSi 
when uncontrolled by reason and morality, leads to 
avarice or theft, and these again carry suffering in 
their train. 

But so little are such views attended to, that the 
lives of the inhabitants of Britain generally are de- 
voted to the acquisition of wealth, of power and dis- 
tinction, or of animal pleasure: in other words, the 
great object of the labouring classes, is to live and 
gratify the inferior propensities; of the mercantile 
and manufacturing population, to gratify Acquisitive- 
ness and Self-Esteem ; of the more inteUigent class of 
gentlemen, to gratify Self-Esteem and Love of Appro- 
bation, by attaining political, literary, or philosophical 
eminence ; and of another portion, to gratify Love of 
Approbation by supremacy in fashion — and these gra- 
tifications are sought by means not in accordance with 
the dictates of the higher sentiments, but by the joint 
aid of the intellect and animal powers. If the supre- 
macy of the moral sentiments and intellect be the 
natural law, then, as often observed, every circum- 
stance connected with human life must be in harmony 
with it : that is to say, Jirst, After rational restraint 
on population, and proper use made of machinery, 
such moderate labour as will leave ample time for 
the systematic exercise of the higher powers will suf- 
fice to provide for human wants; and, seamdly^ If 
this exercise be neglected, and the time which ought 
to be dedicated to it be employed in labour to gratify 
the propensities, direct evil will ensue^-^nd this ac- 
cordingly appears to me to be really the result. 

By means of machinery, and the aids derived from 
science, the ground can be cultivated, and every ima- 
ginable necessary and luxury produced in ample 
abundance, at a moderate expenditure of labour by 
any population not in itsdf superabundant. If men 
were to stop whenever they had reached this point, 
and to dedicate the residue of each day to moral and 
intellectual pursuits, the consequence would be the 
existence of ready and steady, because not overstocked, 
markets. Labour, pursued till it provided abun- 
dance, but not superfluity, would meet with a certain 
and just reward, and would aljo yield a vast increase 
of happiness; for no joy equalL*; that which springs 
from the moral sentitnente and intellect excited by 
the contemplation, pursuit, anc observance of the 
Creator*s laws. Farther, morality would be improved ; 
for men, being happy, would become less vicious t 
and, lastly, there would be improvement in the 
organic, moral, and intellectual capabilities of the 
race ; for the active moral and intellectual organs of 
the parents would tend to increase the volume of these 
in their offspring — so that each generation would start 
not only with greater stores of acquired knowledge 
than those which its predecessors possessed, but with 
higher natural capabilities of turning them to account. 

Before merchants and manufacturers can be ex- 
pected to act in this manner, a great change must be 
effected in their sentimenu and perceptions ; but lo 
was a striking revolution effected in the ideas and 
practices of the tenantry west of Edinburgh, when they 
removed the stagnant pools between each ridge of land, 
and banished ague from their district. If any reader 
will compare the state of Scotland, during the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, correctly 
and spiritedly represented in Sir Walter Scott's Talm 
qfa Grandfather^ with its present condition in regard 
Mknowmgd^ morality, i«Iigioo, and the oomparatlfo 
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ascendancy of the rational orer the animal part ot onr 
naiore, he will perodre ao great an improvement in 
later timee, that the oommenoement of the millenninm 
itielf> fire or ilz hundred yean hence, would scarcely 
be a greater jidTance beyond the preient, than the pre* 
lent is beyond the past. Jf the lews of the Creator be 
Teally what are here represented, it is obrioos that, 
were they tanght as efementary troths to erery dass 
of the community, and were the sentiment of Venera- 



tion called in to enforce obedience to them, a set of reus offspring, devoted to the same employ awnts with 



new motives and principles would be brought into play, 
celonlated to accelerate the change ; especially if it 
were seen^— what, in the next place, I proceed to show 
-«that the consequences of neglecting these laws are 
the most serious risitatlons of suffering that can well 
be imagined. If the views advocated in this work be 
correct, the system on which the manufactures of Bri. 
Uin are at present conducted, is as great an aberra* 
tion from the laws of nature as any recorded in the 
history of the world. It implies not only that the vast 
body of the people shall lor ever remain in a condition 
little superior to that of mere working animals, in 
order that, by means of cheap labour, our traders may 
undersell the merchants of ail other nations ; but also 
diat our manufactures and commerce shall enjoy an 
indefinite extension — ^this being essential to their pro- 
sperity as they are now conducted, although in Uie 
nature of things impossible. On the I3th of May 1830, 
Mr Slaney, M.P., called the attention of the House 
of Commons to ** the increase which had taken place 
in the number of those employed in manufacturing 
and mecha n ical occupations, as compared with the 
agricultural class,*' He stated, that ** in England, the 
former, as compared with the latter, were 6 to 5 in 
1801 ; they were as 8 to 5 in 1821 ; and, taking the 
increase of population to have proceeded in the same 
ratio, they were now as 3 to I. In Scotland the increase 
had been still more extraordinary. In that country they 
were as 6 to 6 in 1801 ; as 9 to in 1821 ; and now 
they were as 2 to 1. The increase in the general popu- 
lation during the last twenty years had been 30 per 
cent. ; in the manufacturing population it had been 40 
per cent ; in Manchester, Coventry, Liverpool,, and 
Birmingham, the increase had been (M> per cent. ; in 
liCeds it had been 54 per cent* ; in Glasgow it had l>een 
100 per cent." Here we perceive that a vast popula* 
tioahas been called into existence and trainea to ma- 
nufacturing industry. I do not doubt that the skill and 
labour of this portion of the people have greatly con- 
tributed to the wealth of the nation ; but J fear that 
the happiness of the laborious indivUuals who have 
conferred this l>oon, has not kept parts with the riches 
which they have created. The causes of this circum- 
stance appear to be the following &-«. 

Several millions of human beings have been trained 
to manufactures, and are unfit for any other oocupa- 
tkm. In consequence of the rapid increase of their 
aumberSf and of vast improvements in machinery, the 
supply of labour has for many years outstripped the 
d«mand for it, and wages have fallen ruinously low. 
By a coincidence whioh at first sight appears unfortu- 
nate, much of the maivhinery of modern invention may 
be managed by children. The parent, who^ by his 
own labour for twelve hours a-da^, is able to earn only 
seven shillings a. week, adds to his income one shilling 
and sixpence or two shillings a-week, for each child 
whom he can s^d to the manufactory ; and by the 
united wages of the £unily, a moderate subsistence may 
be eked out. Both parents and children, however, 
are reduced to a hopeless condition of toil ; for their 
periods of labour are so long, and their remuneration 
is so small, that starvation stares each of them in the 
faoe when they either relax from exertion or cease to 
lire in oembination. Mental culture and moral and 
inWUeotnal enjoyment are excluded, and their place 
ie supplied by penury and labour. Pr Chalmers re- 
pens, that, in oar greei towns, whole masses of this 
dase of the pMipie ax« lifiug iu prolound ignoranee 
and rmftitt' herthtfTTtlfmi Tha sntem tends con* 
ttut^ to increase the evfls of whicn it is the sonroe. 



Young persons, when they arrive at raaaheod, lal 
themselves scarcely able to subsist by their indivldasi 
exertions ; whereas, if they can add the seanty ineoiM 
of three or four children u> their own, theiv conditfin 
is in some degree improved. House-rent, and the sit 
penses of furniture and ftiel, are not increased by tbs 
wants, in proportion to the contributions, of the young. 
Adults are thus tempted— nay, almost driven by ne- 
cessity—to contract early marHages, te rear a nams- 



themselves, and in this way to add to the sup^y of 1^ 
hour, alreadv in excess. The children grow up, and in 
their turzk/oilow the same course; and thus, however 
widely the manufactures of Britain may have extend- 
ed, a still farther and indeed an indefinite extension of 
them seems to be demanded ; for the system prodaosi 
a constantly increasing, yet ignorant, starving, and 
miserable population, more than adequate to seprij 
all tiie labour that can be profitably expended. As 
consequence is, that markets are overstocked with 
produce ; prices first fall ruinously low ; the open- 
tives are then thrown idle, and left in destitution, till 
the surplus produce of their formerly excessive labour, 
and perhaps something more, are consumed t after 
this, prices rise too high in consequence of the supplf 
falliog rather below the demand ; the labourers thfR 
resume their toil, on their former system of excessive 
exertion ; they again overstock the market, and sn 
again thrown idle and suffer dreadful misery. 

In 1825-^^7) tl^l" operation of the natural laws wsi 
strikingly exhibited ; large bodies of starving andna- 
employed labourers were supported on charity. How 
many hours did they not stand idle, and how mneh of 
excessive toil would not these hours have relieved, if 
distributed over the periods when they were over- 
worked I The results of that excessive exertion won 
seen in the form of untenanted houses and of shape- 
less piles of goods decaying in warehouses— in shorl^ 
iu every form in which misapplied industry could go 
to ruin. These observations are strikingly illnstrated 
by the following official report :— 

" State of the Unemployed OperaHvee reeideni m 
Edinburgh^ who are euppHed with work Sg n 
Committee eonttituted for that pwrpoee, aeeerd* 
ing to a list made up on Wednetdoff (hi 14(h 
March 1827. 

** The number of unemployed operatives who hsve 
been remitted by the Committee for work, up to the 
14th of March, are . . • . 1481 

" And the number of cases thev have rejected, 
after having been particularly investigated, 
for being bad characters, giving in false state- 
ments, or being only a short time out of worki 
^cdtcare , • . , 44<) 

Making together, 1927 

^'Besides these, several hundreds have been re- 
jected by the Committee, as, from the applicants* owe 
statements, they were not considered as cases entitlod 
to receive relief, and were not, therefore^ remitted for 
investigation. 

** The wages allowed is 68. per week, with a peeli 
of meal to those who have families. Borne youths ars 
only allowed Ss. of wages. 

'* The particular occupations of those sent to woA 
are as follows :-^242 masons, 643 labourers, M joinan. 
19 plasterers, ^6 sawyers, 10 slaters, 46 smiths, 40 
painters, 36 tailors, 66 shoemakers, 20 gardeners, tit 
various trades. Total 1481.** 

Edinburgh is not a manufacturing city ( and if es 
much misery existed in it in proportion to its popala< 
tioo^ what must have been the condition of Gle^^i 
Manchester, and other manufacturing towns f 

Here, then, the Creator's laws show themselves pi* 
ramount, even when men set themselves s yic e pml 
cally to infringe them. He intended the \mmtm fm^ 
under the moral law. not to puretie AesuliitMMit 
excessively* b«e to taboiir c«ily • ^mmlm Mi #^ 
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nto portion of AtAr hrm ; «Dd altluMffli tfacy do thdr 
naaoit to defeat this intention, they cannot succeed x 
they are constrained to remain idle, while their snrplus 
prodnce is consuming as many days and hours as 
wenld have senred for the due exercise of their moral 
«ad fnteUeetoal £Multiea, and the preservation of their 
health, if they had dedicated them regularly to these 
ends from day to day, as time passed over th^r heads. 
Bat their punishment proceeds : the extreme exhans- 
tion of nerrons and muscular enervy, with the absence 
of all moral and intellectual excitement, create the 
irresistible craving fiw the stimulus of ardent spirits 
whidk distinguishes the labouring population of the 
present age ; this calls into predominant activity the 
organs of the animal propensities ; these descend to 
the children by the law already explained ; increased 
tfime, and a deteriorating population, antiiefesnlta; 
ausd the moral and intellectual incapacity lior arreslittg 
tsb» evils becomes greater with the lapse of every ge- 
neration. 

According to the priadplee of the present treatise^ 
^rhat are called by cemmeicial men ^' times of pro* 
•perky,*' are seasons of the greatest infringement of 
the natural laws, and precursors of great calamities. 
Times are not reckoned prosperons, unless aU the in* 
dastrioas population is employed during ike whole disjr 
(hours of eating and sleeping only excepted) in the 
prodnctien of leealih* This is a dedication of their 
whole lives to the service of the propensities, and must 
necessarily terminate in punishment, if the world is 
oonstitnted on the principle of supremacy of the higher 
powers. 

This truth has already been illustrated more than 
once in the history of commerce. The following is a 
recent example. 

By the combination laws, workmen were punishable 
tor uniting to obtain a rise of wages, when an extraor« 
dinary demand occurred for their labour. These laws, 
being obviously unjust, were at length repealed. In 
the summer and autumn cf 1825, however, commer- 
cial men conceived themselves to have rnched the 
highest point of prosperity, and the demand for labour 
was unlimited. I'he operatives availed themselves of 
the opportunity to better their condition, formed ex- 
tensive combinations, and, 1)ecause their demands 
were not complied with, struck work, and continued 
idle for months in succession. The master-manufac- 
turers clamoured against the new law, and complained 
that the country wonld be mined, if combinations were 
not again declared illegal, and suppressed by foroe. 
According to the principles expounded in this work, 
the just law must from the first have been the moti 
benejieialfor aUparHee affected by it ; and the result 
amply confirmed this idea. Subsequent events proved 
that the extraordinary demand for labourers in 1825 
was entirely factitious, fettered by an overwhelming 
iMue of bank paper, mudi ol which ultimately turned 
oat to be worthless ; in short, that, during the com- 
binations, the master-manufactnrers were engaged in 
an extensive system of speculative over»production, 
and that the combinations oi the workmen presented 
a nakiral cheek to this erroneous proceeding. The 
irnia that overtook the masters in 1826 arose from their 
having aoonmnlated, under the influence of unbridled 
Aaquisitiveness, vast stores of ooounodities which were 
not lequirtd by society ; and to have compelled the 
laboovers, by force, to manufisctnre more at their bid. 
ding, would obviously have been to aggravate the 
•viL It is a well-known fact, accordingly, that those 
attsters whose operatives most resolutely refused to 
work, and who on this account clamoured most loudly 
against the law, were the greatest gainers in the end. 
TBelr stocks of goods were sold off at high prices dur- 
ing the speonlative period t and when the revulsica 
aamc^ instead of being ruined i»y tiie fall of property, 
liiay were pr^ared, with their capitals at command, 
ta avail themselvee of the depreciation, to make new 
flBi hl^ily profitabla investmentSp Here again, tharcb 
te% wa peroalva the law of justice vindicating iCseU^ 
Mii banaMM by lla fMnliHi mnthint individvala 



who Uindly denounced it asinjurions to their interests. 
A praotioal faith in the doctrine that the world is ar- 
ranged by the Creator in harmony with the moral 
scatimenti and intellect, would be of unspeakable ad- 
vantage to both rulers and subjects ; for they would 
then be able to pursue with greater confidence the 
course dictated by moral rectitude^ convinced that the 
result would prove beneficial, even although, when 
they took the first step, they could not distinctly per- 
ceive by what means. Dugald Stewart remarks that 
Fenelon, in his Adveniuree qf Telemaehtu^ makes 
Mentor anticipate some of the profoundest and most 
.valuable doctrines of modern political economy, re- 
speeting tha principles and advantages of free trade, 
merely by causing him to utter the simple dictates uf 
benevolence and justice in regard to oonmerce. In 
Fenelon's day, such ideas were regarded as fitted only 
for adorning sentimental novels or romances ; but they 
have since been discovered to be not only philosophical 
truths, but most beneficial practical maxims. This is 
tha case apparently, because the world is really ar- 
ranged on the principle of the supremacy of the moral 
and intellectual faculties, so that, when men act agree, 
ably to their dictates, the consequences, although they 
cannot all be anticipated, naturally tend towards good. 
In the whole system of the education and treatment 
of the labouring population, the laws of the Creator, 
such as I have now endeavoured to expound them, 
are neglected or infringed. Life with them is spent 
to so great an extent in labour, that their moral and 
intellectual powers are stinted of exercise and gratifi. 
cation ; and mental enjoyments are chiefly those af- 
forded by the animal propensities :^n other words, 
their existence is too little rational g they are rather 
organised machines than moral and intellectual be- 
ings. The chief duty performed by their higher 
faoUties is not to afford predominant sources of enjoy- 
ment, but to communicate so much intelligence and 
honesty, as to enable them to execute their labours 
with fidelity and skill. I speak, of course, of the great 
body of the labouring population : there are many in- 
dividual exceptions, who possess higher attainmentei 
and I mean no disrespect to any portion of this most 
useful and deserving class of society : on the contrary, 
I represent their condition in what appears to me to 
be a true light, only with a view to excite them to 
amend it. 

Does human nature, then, admit of such a modifi.- 
cation of the employments and habits of this class, as 
to raise them to the condition of beings whose chief 
pleasures shall be derived from their rational natures? 
—that is, creatures whose bodily poweVs and animal 
propensities shall be subservient to their moral and 
intellectual faculties, and who shall derive their leading 
enjoyment from the latter. To attain this end, it 
would not be necessary that they should cease to Uu 
hour i on the contrary, the necessity of labour to tha 
enjoyment of life is imprinted in strong characters on 
the structure of man. The osseoils, muscular, and 
nervous systems of the body, all require exercise as a 
condition of health ; while the digestive and sangui- 
ferous apparatus rapidly fall into disorder, if dueexer* 
tion is neglected. Exercise of the body is labour ; and 
labour directed to a useful purpose is more beneficial 
to the corporeal organs, and also more pleasing to the 
mind, than when undertaken foi; no end but the pre« 
servatiou of health.* Commerce is rendered advan- 
tageous by the Creator, because different climates 
yield different productions. Agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, therefore, are adapted to man's 
nature, and I am not their enemy. But they are not 
the ende of human existence, even on earth. Labour 
it beneficial to tha whole human economy, and it is a 
mere delusion to regard it as in iteelf an e^il ; but tha 
great principle is, that it must be moderate in both 
severity and duration, in order that men may ei^oy 
and not be oppressed by it. I say enjo^ it ; bnfiaasa 
moderate exertion is pleasure— and it it anly lahMt 
* See Dr OobAs^ PkiiMlplsB ef FkysMofy, td 

SM. 
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carried to eaeeu^ which has given rise to the common 
opinion that reHrtmeni from active industry is the goal 
of happiness. It may be objected that a healthy and 
vigorous man is not oppressed by ten or twelve hours' 
labour a-day ; and I grant that, if he be well fed, his 
physical strength may not be so much exhausted by 
this exertion as to cause him pain. But this is re- 
garding him merely as a working animaL My pro- 
position is, that after ten or twelve hours of muscular 
exertion a-day, continued for six days in the week, 
the labourer is not in a fit condition for that active 
•serdse of his moral and intellectual faculties which 
llone constitutes him a rational being. The exercise 
of these powers depends on the condition of the brain 
and nervous system ; and these are exhausted and 
deadened by too much muscular exertion. The fox- 
hunter and ploughman fall asleep when they sit 
within doors and attempt to read or Uiink. The truth 
of this proposition is demonstrable on physiological 
principles, and is supported by general experience; 
neverdieless, the teachers of mankind have too often 
neglected it. The first change, therefore, must be to 
limit the hours of labour, and to dedicate a portion of 
time daily to the exercise of ttan mental faculties. 

So far from this limitation being unattainable, it 
appears to me that the progress of arts, sciences, and 
society, is rapidly forcing its adoption. Ordinary ob- 
servers appear to conceive man's chief end, in Britain 
at least, to be to manufacture hardware, broadcloth, 
and cotton goods, for the use of the whole world, and 
to store up wealth. They forget that the same im- 
pulse which Inspires the British with so much ardour 
In manufacturing, will sooner or later inspire other 
nations also ; and that, if all Europe shall follow our 
example, and employ efficient machinery and a large 
proportion of their population in our branches of in- 
dustry, which they are fast doing, the four quarters 
of the globe, will at length be deluged with manufac- 
tured goods, only part of which will be required. 
When this state of things shall arrive— and in pro- 
portion as knowledge and civilisation are diffused, it 
will approach — ^men will be compelled by dire neces- 
sity to abridge their toil, because excessive labour will 
not be remunerated. The admirable inventions which 
are the boast and glory of civilised men, are believed 
by many persons to be at this moment adding to the 
misery and degradation of the people. Power-looms, 
steam-carriages, and steam-ships, it is asserted, have 
all hitherto operated directly in increasing the hours 
of exertion, and abridging the reward of the labourer ! 
Can we believe that God has bestowed on us the gift 
of an almost creative power, solely to increase the 
wretchedness of the many, and minister to the luxury 
of the few ? Impossible ! The ultimate effect of me- 
chanical inventions on human society appears to be 
not yet divined. I hail them as the grand instruments 
of civilisation, by giving leisure to the great mass of 
the people to cultivate and enjoy their moral, intellec- 
tual, and religious powers. 

One requisite to enable man to follow pursuits con- 
nected with his higher endowments, is provision for 
the wants of his animal nature, viz. food, raiment, 
and comfortable lodging. It is dear that muscular 
power, intellect, and mechanical ability, have been 
conferred on him, with the design that he should build 
houses, plough fields, and fabricate commodities. But 
assuredly we have no warrant from reason or revela- 
tion for believing that any portion of the people are 
bound to dedicate their whole lives and energies, aided 
by all mechanical discoveries, to these ends, as their 
proper business, to the n^lect of the study of the 
works and will of the Creator. Has man been per- 
mitted to discover the steam-engine, and apply it in 
propelling ships on the ocean and carriages on rail- 
ways, in spinning, weaving, and forging iron — and 
has he been gifted with inteUecc to discover the as- 
tonishing powers of physical agents, such as are re- 
Taaled by chemistry and mechanics— only that he may 
bo enabled to build more houses, weave more doth, 
•ad £(«ga more iro&> without any direct regard to his 



moral and inteUeotnal improvement ? If an indifi. 
dual, unaided by animal or mechanical power, hid 
wished to travel from Manchester to Liverpool, a dii> 
tance of thirty miles, he would have been under thi 
neoessity of devoting ten or twdve hours of his tims^ 
and considerable muscular energy, to the task. Whm 
roads and earriages were constructed, and honsi 
trained, he could, by their assistance, have aooom- 
plished tho tame journey in four hours, with little fiu 
tigue; and now, when railways and steam-enginsi 
have been successfully completed, he may travel thst 
distance, without any bodily fati^e whatever, in sa 
hour and a half: and I ask, for what purpose hsi 
Providence bestowed the nine or ten hours, which ire 
thus set free as spare time to the individual? I 
humbly answer— .that he may be enabled to cultivate 
his moral, inteUeotnal, and religious nature. Agsin, 
before steam-engines were applied to spinning snd 
weaving, a human being would have needed to laboor 
|>erhaps for a month, in order to produce linen, wod^ 
len, and cotton doth, necessary to cover his own psN 
son for a year ; or, in case of a divison of labour, s 
twelfth part of the population would have required to 
be constantly engaged in this employment : by the s^ 
plication of steam, the same ends mav be gained in s 
day. I repeat the inquiry— For what purpose hii 
Providence bestowed the twenty-nine day* out of tlie 
month, set free by the invention of the steam-engiiu 
and machinery ? These proportions are not stated 
as statistically correct, but as mere illustrations of my 
proposition, that every discovery in natural sdenfle^ 
and invention in mechianics, has a direct tendency to 
increase the leisure of man, and to enable him to pro- 
vide for his physical wants with less laborious ezsr- 
tion. 

The question recurs—Whether is it the object of 
Providence, in thus favouring the human race, to eosble 
only a portion of them to enjoy the highest laxories, 
while the mass shall continue labouring animals ; oris 
it his intention to enable ail to cultivate and enjoy 
their rational nature ? 

In proportion as mechanical inventions shall bege> 
nerally diffused over the world, they will incresse the 
powers of production to such an extent^ as to supply, 
by moderate labour, every want of man ; sod then 
the great body of the people will find themeelves in 
possession of reasonable leisure, in spite of every ex- 
ertion to avoid it. Great misery will probably be suf- 
fered in persevering in the present course of action, 
before their eyes shall be opened to this result. The 
first effect of these stupendous mechanical inventions 
threatens to be to accumulate great wealth in the 
hands of a few, without proportionally abridging the 
toil, or greatly adding to the comforts, of the msny. 
This process of elevating a part of the community to 
affluence and power, and degrading the rest, threatens 
to proceed till the disparity of condition shall become 
intolerable to both, the labourer being utterly op* 
pressed, and the higher classes harassed by insecnrity. 
Then, probably, the ideas may occur, that the rssi 
benefit of physical discovery is to give leisure to the 
mass of the people, and that leisure for mental im* 
provement is the first condition of true dvilisatioD* 
knowledge being the second. The sdenoe of hnmsn 
nature will enable men at length to profit by ezemo* 
tion from excessive toil ; and it may be hoped that, m 
course of time, the notion that man is really a rational 
creature, may meet with general countenance, sni 
that sincere attempts may 1m made to render all ranks 
prosperous and happy, by institutions founded on the 
basis of the superior faculties. 

The same means will lead to the realisation of priO> 
tical Christianity. An individual whose active exist- 
ence is engrossed by mere bodily labour, or by the 
pursuits of gain or ambition, lives under the preaomi- 
nance of faculties that do not produce the perfset 
Christian character. The true pracdcal Christiaa 
possesses a vigorous and . enlightened intellect, sad 
moral affections glowing with gratitude to God apa 
love to man ; but how can the people at liurffe be an* 
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Abled to realiw thft oonditiim of mind, if itimuhu for 
the intellact and the nobler Mntiments be exdnded by 
the daily routine of their oocnpations ? 

In lome districts of £ngland, the operatlTM kiely 
demanded an abridgement of labour without abatc- 
inent of wages. This project was unjust, and proved 
unsucoessfuL They ought to have giren up first one 
liour's labour, and tne price of it, and waited till the 
inoreise of capital and of demand brought up wages 
to their former rate, which, if they had restrained po- 
pdation, would certainly have happened. They ought 
to have then abated a second hour, submitting again 
to a reduction, and ^f^^ waited for a re-aotion ; and 
80 on, till they bad limited their labour to eight or 
nine hours a-day. The change must be graduid, and 
the end must be obtained by moral means, else it will 
never be accomplished at alL 

The objection has been stated, that, even in the 
aiost improved condition of the great body of the 
people, tnere will still be a considerable proportion of 
them so deficient in talent, so incapable of improve- 
ment, and so ignorant, that .their labour will be worth 
little; that, as they must obtain subsistence^ noalter- 
iMttive will be left to them but to make up by pro- 
tracted periods of exertion what they want in skill ; 
and that their long-continued labour, furnished at a 
cheap rate, will affect all the classes above them, and 
indeed prevent the views now taken from ever being 
generally realised. This objection resolves itself into 
the proposition. That the people have been destined 
by the Creator to be labouring animals, and that, 
from their inherent mental defects, they are incapable 
generally of being raised to any more honourable sta- 
tion ; which is just the great point at issue between 
the old and the new philosophy. If mankind at large 
(for the industrious classes constitute so very great a 
majority of the race, that I may be allowed to speak 
of them as the whole) had been intended for mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, I do not believe 
that the moral and intellectual faculties which they 
unquestionably possess would have been bestowed on 
them ; and as they do enjoy the rudiments of all the 
feelings and capacities which adorn the highest of the 
race, and as these faculties themselves are improvable, 
I do not subscribe to the doctrine of the permanent 
incapacity of the race. I consider the operatives, in 
auocessive generations, quite capable of learning to act 
as rational beings ; and that whenever the great ma- 
jority of them shall have acquired a sense of the true 
dignity of their nature, and a relish for the enjoy- 
roents afforded by their higher capacities, they will 
become capable of so regulating the supply of labour 
iu reference to the demand, as to obtain the moans of 
aabsistenoe in return for moderate exertion. In fine, 
I hope that few of the imbeciles alluded to in the ob- 
jection will exist, and that these few will be directed 
and provided for by the multitude of generous and en- 
lightened minds which will exist around them. 

At the same time, there is great force in the objec- 
tiooy considered in reference to the present and seve- 
ral eucceeding generations. In throwing out these 
wlews, I embrace centuries of time. I see the slow 
progress of the human race in the past, and do not 
anticipate mirsides in the future. If a sound princi- 
ple is developed—one having its roots in nature- 
there ie a certainty that it will wax strong and bear 
fruit in due season ; but that season, from the cha- 
racter of the plant, is a distant one. All who aim at 
benefiting mankind ought to keep this truth constant- 
ly in view. Almost every scheme is judged of by its 
•ffects on the living generation; whereas no great 
jbontain of happiness ever flowed dear at first, or 
gelded its full sweets to the generation which dii- 
•ovaredit. 

It ie now an established principl6 in politioal eoono- 

Cjf that government ought not to interfere wiUi 
doatry. This maxim was highly necessary when 
jn>7emors were grossly ignorant of all the natnntl 
Jmwm whidi regulate production and the private oon- 
iiMt of mm i became their anactmtiite» in gtnwal, 



were then absurd— .they often did mudi harm, and 
rarely good. ** Men." savs Ijor<! Soonei, in rcfofw 
enoe to the English poor law, '<will always be 
mending t What a confused jumble do they makau 
when they attempt to mend the laws of Nature ! 
Leave Nature to her own operations; she under* 
stands them the best.*'* But if the sdence of human 
nature were once fully and dearly devdoped, it It 
probable that this rule might, with great advantage 
be rdaxed, and that the legislature might condder- 
ably aooderate improvements, by adding the con- 
straining authority of human laws to enactments al- 
ready prodaimed by the Creator. Natural laws do 
exist, and the Creator punishes if they are not obey- 
ed. The evils of life are these punishments. Now, 
if the great body of intelligent men in any state saw 
clearly that a course of action pursued by the Ill-in- 
formed of their fdlow-subjects was the source of con* 
tinual suffering, not only to the evil-doers themsdveay 
but to the whole conmiunity, it appears to me sJlow- 
able that they should stop its continuance by legisla- 
tive enactment. If the majority of the middle dassee 
reddent in towns were to petition Parliament, at 
present, to order shops in general to be shut at eight 
o'clock, or even at an earlier hour, so as to allow tSne 
for the cultivation of the rational fiumlties of the men 
and women engaged in them, it would be no stretch 
of power to give effect to the petition: that is to say, 
no evil would ensue, dthough the ignorant and avari- 
dous were prevented by law firom continuing igno- 
rant, and fordng all their competitors in trade to re- 
semble them in their defects. If the Creator have so 
constituted the world that men may execute dl neces- 
sary business, and still have time to spare for the cul- 
tivation of their rationd faculties, any enactment of 
the legislature cdculated to facilitate arrangement for 
accomplishing both ends would be benefidd and suc- 
cessful, because it was in accordance with nature; 
dthough the prejudiced and ignorant of the present 
generation^ would complain, and probably resist it. 
This prindple of interference would go much farther; 
its only limits seem to me to be the boundaries of the 
red knowledge of nature : as long as the legislature 
enacts in conformity with nature, the result will be 
successful. At ]fresent, ignorance is too extensive 
and prevdent to authorise Parliament to venture far. 
From indications which already appear, however, I 
think it probable that the labouring dasses will ere 
long recognise Phrenology, and the natural laws, as 
deeply interesting to themselves ; and whenever their 
minds shall be opened to rationd views o£ their own 
constitution as men, and their condition as members 
of society, I venture to predict that they will devote 
themselves to improvement, with a xed and earnest- 
ness that in a few generations will change the aspect 
of thdr dass. 

The consequences of the present system of depart- 
ing from the mord law, on the middle orders of the 
community, are in accordance with its effects on the 
lower. Uncertain gdns — contlnud fluctuations in 
fortune— the absence of all reliance, in their pur- 
suits, on mord and intdlectud prindples— a gam- 
bling spirit— an insatiable appetite for wealth— dter- 
nate extravagant joys of excessive prosperity and 
bitter miseries of disappointed ambition— render the 
livee of manufacturera and merchants, to too great 
an extent, scenes of mere vanity and vexation of spirit. 
As the chief oecupaHotu of the British nation, manu- 
fsctures and commerce are disowned by reason ; for, 
as now conducted, they imply the permanent degrada- 
tion of the gi^ftt mass of the people. They aLrMdy 
constitute England's weakness; and, unless they 
shall be regulated by sounder views than those which 
at present prevail, they will involve their population 
in unspeakable misery. The osdllations of fortune^ 
whidi dmost the whole of the middle ranks of Britain 
experience, in consequence of the dtemate depressim 
and devation of commerce and manufactures, are ati 
tended with eztendve and severe individud laffbrinf 
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Pimp thmurh o(tm nleat fi{Ooi« finoft tka hMrt^ 

vh«n ruiu u Men rteetii^b Inr ilinr Vnt eerleim etefi^ 
mi a young &ni helyien iemily » tea nMutal struggle 
flUten undenniaM ue seraniV heellli, ami ei * 
Jilm •rematesely to ue giaTe. Ne deadi 
imagmedmore painful tbaa tkat whkli arieea 
br<£m spirit^ robbed ef iU ImawM, dkeypoi 
It! ambitloiy and eeosckma «f failare in the vkele 
acheme of un. The bert aflbetiana of the eeol an 
laoerated and agenieed at the yroepeet ef leading 
their. deareet objeets te eteim^ wiihe«t pu i i ii ij 
inaooldaadMlfishweild. Thooiaada of the middle 
ranks in Britain aalbrtanalrij experieBoe thaee ad. 
teries in OFory posuBg year. Nothing is mote ee- 
leaiial to hnman happineae than fixed priadplee of 
action^ on wliioh we can nely far ewr pvaMnt nftty 
and future welfare; and the Oeator's lawa, when 
•een and followed* afford due my port and delight to 
our faculties in the highest degiae. It is one, aot 
the least, of the pttnishuMaU that overtake the mid dl e 
elasses fer neglect of these laws, that they do net, as 
a permanent condition of mind^ ImI se ea se and iatar- 
niHj at peace with themselves. la days of prosperity, 
they continue to fear sdrersity. They liva in a con* 
stant struggle with fortune; and when the excite- 
ment of business has subsided, vaeuity and craTiag 
are felt within. These proceed frees the moral and 
intellectual faculties calling a l oa d for exercise; bat, 
through iffnorance of human nature, either pure idle- 
pess, gossiping conversation, fashioaable aasasemente, 
or intoxicating lifuors, are resorted te^ and with these 
a vain attempt Is made to fill up the vmd of lila. I 
know that tnis dass ardently desires a chasHse that 
would remove the miseries bare described, and will 
aealously co-operate in diffusing knowledge^ by means 
4)i which alone it can be intrediioed. 

The punishment which overtahes the higher daMes 
is equidly obvious. If they do net engage in aeme 
active pursuit, so as to give soope to their e n e rgi es, 
Ihev suffer the evils of ennui, morbid irriti^ility, 
and excessive relaxation of the fuaotioaaef mind and 
body ; which carry in their train mere suffering than 
even that which is entailed en the o p e rati ve by ex- 
oeisive Ubour. If they pursue ambition in the seaate 
or die field, in literature or philosophy, their rsal 
•nccess is in exact propertien to the appreach which 
they make to observance of the siq»remaey of the 
moral sentiments and intellect. Sully, Franhlin, and 
Washington, mav be contraated wilh Sheriden and 
Buonaparte, as iUustrations. Sheridan and Napoleon 
did not, systematically, pursue objects aanetieaed hy 
the higher sentiments luid inteUeot, as the and of 
their exertions ; and no person who is a judge of ba- 
man emotioos can read the history of their hwm^ 
and consider what muat have passed within Aeir 
minds, without coming to the condusioa^ tliat area 
in their most brilliant moments of exterael ptioeperity 
the canker was gaawii^ within, and that thoM was 
no moral relish of the present or relianoe ea the 
fhture, but a mii^led tumult of Inlsrior piopensities 
and Intellect, carrying with it an hi^itnal fseling ef 
nnsatisfied desires, 

Let ns now consider the effeet ef the aaoral faiw ea 
ITATloyALprosperity. 

If the Creator has constituted the worid In haeu 
ttony with the dictates of the moral seatimentSy the 
highest prosperity of aach particalar aatioa should be 
thoroughly compatible with that ef Ofary ether t that 
ife to say, EngUud* by sedulously eultisating her omm 
§tXi, imrsuiag her own courses of industry, Jonadipg 
hu fntenial institutions and her external edMoaa 
4m ibe principles of Benerdence, Veneratioa, aad 
/QStiOQ, which imply abstiaeace fiom wass of agyasa- 
dbm, mm conquest and from all edfish deeigae of 
enmnieticial monopoly— .would be in the higiiest«ea» 
Moti <tf prosperity and enjoyment thataatwaadBrfli 
4if I and«very step that she deviated iiam ehese yrha* 
aMaiL aronld eanry an iaaHtaUe p a nl sh iaant alaag 
9fllh ft. The 'same statement m^ he made rehitive 



fo naaea and avary oilier Bst^on. Aeeording to wis 
priaeiple^ aho^ the Creator should have c o n farred on 
eadi nation such peeuHar advantages of soD, cHoale, 
sitaallea^ er geahis, as would enable h to carry on 
aailBaMe hilereenrse wi^ he ftHow states, in a bene- 
fieial eashaaga ef the products peculiar to eadi ; w> 
that the higher one nation rose in morality, inttili- 
geaae, and riches, so much tiie more e8timal>le and 
vahiable it ought to become as a neighbour to aB the 
enire a n dl ag etatse. This is so obviondy the real 
e p a stf t ati on ef aalore, that proof of It woaM be an- 
parflaeiM. 

Eagiaad, however, as a nation, has set tliis tanr at 
absdute defiance. tSke has lad the way in taking iha 
propensities as her gaides, In founding her laws and 
institutions on them, and In following them out In 
her practicd conduct. England placed restrietione 
en trade, and carried them to the greatest hdgh t; sh e 
eon^ared cdonies^ and ruled them in Ae fdl spirit 
of edfishaess; sImt encouraged lotteries, fo s te re d ^le 
slave-trade, and carried paper money and the most 
avarieioas spirit of manufacturing and speenlating In 
Oommexee to their highest pitch ; she defended cor. 
raptien in PnrBament, and distributed churches and 
eeata on the bench of justice, on prindples purely ad- 
fish I all In direct opposition to the supremacy of the 
amral law. If th« world had been created In harmony 
with the predondnance of the animd faculties, Bng- 
laad would have been a most ftlicttous nation : bat ae 
the reverse is the case^ It was natural that a severe na- 
tiond retribution should fbiiow these departures from. 
the Divine ins tHu fioBs — and grievous accorSiiigiy has 
been, and, I fcar, wiH be, the punishnient. 

The prittdple which regulates national chastisemont 
Is, that the pvedse combination ef fisculties whidi leads 
te the transgression, carries in Its train the punlsh- 
aMnt. Nations are ander the mord and intdleetod 
law, as wefi as indii^duals. A carter who half starves 
his hone, and unmercifully beats it, to supply, by the 
stimulus of pdn, the vigour that nature intended to 
fiow from abundance of food, may be supposed to 
practise this barbarity with impunity in this world, 
if he evade the eye of the police ; but this is not the 
case. The hand of Providence reaches him by a direct 
paatdiment: hefdls-in his object; for blows cannot 
supply the vigour which, by the constitution of tbe 
hoMC^ will fiow only from suflleiency oi wholesome 
Ibod. In his conduct, he manifests excessive AcqnI- 
sitiveBess and Destmctiveness, with defident Bene- 
volence^ Veneration, Justice, and Intellect ; and he 
cannot revene 'dils character, hy merely averting hie 
eyes and his hand from the horse. He carries theae 
dispedtkms into the bosom of his ikmily and Into the 
company ef his associates, and a variety of evil consa- 
^uences ensue. The ddights that spring from active 
moral sentiments and intellectua! powers, are necee- 
sarily unknown to him ; and the difference between 
these p l e a sure s , and the sensathms attendant on his 
Bseral and intdlectud condition, are as great as be- 
tween the external splendour of a king and the naked 
pevo i t y of a btqggar. It is true that he has never felt the 
enjeyaaent, and does not know the extent of his loss; 
but still the difl^rence exists ; ow see it, and knoir 
that, as a direct consequence ef tiiis state of ndnd, ha 
is exdaded from a very great and exdted ideasura. 
Fasther, his active aniimll Ihcnldes rouse the Comba- 
tiveaess, Destruecivnttess, Sdf-Esteem, Secie tl veness, 
aad Gautiousaess, ef his wife, diildren, and assodate^ 
against him, and ^ey infiict en him animal ponfaih- 
awnt. He no deoht gees on te eat, driifk, blasplieBi^ 
aad abase hie horse, ds^ after day, apparently « ff 
Providence appi '' ■ d of his ^conduct ; but he neither 
feels, SMT tisn aby vna who attends to his condition 
believe him to fed, happy x he is uneasy, discontenttd, 
aad ceosdeasof bdag diifiked— all iriMh senagfthms 
sea his poaishmentis and h is owing aokly to Us 
<Mna groesaees aad iganrance that he <mes not counsel 
It adth hii offiaca. U&^ as i^plf theas remarici It 
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dhrifkial OMatloMi, tkat, in his youth, now ««T|i^ 
jmn WMy tlM ofyil liberty of tiM peopleof 6eot!ftB4 
waf hM by a weak tenure. About 1760, he kaeir 
inataoeet ciaokMm beiof leitty in time of war, to the 
harm homea, to earry olT, by fsroa, yoang bmik ftr 
the amj : ae tide waa againtt the law, ti^ey were ae. 
eoaad or lome imaginary oflbnoe, such at a tretpaea 
or an i M a nl t, which waa jprovad by fidte witneisei ; 
an4 the aaglatrate, perfiwtly aware of the faree and 
its abjoet, threatened the Tiecim with transportation 
to the oaloBies, as a felon, if he would not enlist— 
which, nnpratMtad and orerwhelmed by power and 
injuatioe, he was of coarse compelled to do. 

If the same minute representation were given of 
other departments of prirate life, during th« time of 
the gr e s les t immoralities on the part of the gorem-^ 
meat, we would find that this paltering with eon- 
science and character in the national proceedings, 
tended to keep down the morality of the people, and 
fostered in them a rapacious and gambling spirit, to 
which many of the evils that have since overtaken ns 
have owed their origin. 

But wa may take a more extensive view of the sah« 
Ject of national responsibility. 

In the American war, Britain desired to gratify 
her Aoeuisitiveness and Self-Esteem, in opposition it* 
Benevmenca and Justice, at the expense of her trant • 
Atlantic colonies. This roused the animal resent 
meat of the latter, and the propensities of the two 
natioM came into colUsioo ; that is to say, they mado 
war on eadi other— Britain, to support a dominion in 
direct hostility to the principles which regulate the 
mond government of the world, in the expectatdon of 
becoming rich and powerful by success in that enter« 
prise; the Americans, to assert the supremacy of the 
higher sentiments, and to iMcome free and independent. 
According to the iwinciples which I am now unfolding, 
the greatest misfortune that could have bef^len Britain 
would have been success, and the greatest advantage, 
foilure in her attempt; and the result is now ac- 
knowledged to be in exact accordance with this view. 
If Britain had subdued the colonies in the American 
war, ^erj one must see to what an extent her Self- 
Esteem, Acquisitiveness, and Destructiveness, would 
have bm let loose upon them. This, in the first 
place, would have roused the animal faculties of the 
conquered party, and led them to give her all the an. 
noyance in their power ; and the expense of the fleets 
asid armies requisite to repress this spirit, would have far 
counterbalanced all the profits she could have vrunic 
out of ^e c<donists by extortion and oppression. 1 u 
the second place, the very exercise of these animal 
faculties by herself, in opposition to tiiie moral sent.', 
ments, would have rendered her government at homo 
an exact parallel of that of tlie carter in his own family. 
The same malevolent principles would have overflowed 
on her own subjects : the government would hare felt 
uneasy, and the people rebellious, discontented, and 
unhappy ; and the moral law would have been amply 
vindicated by the saifering which would have every- 
where abounded. The consequences of her failure 
have been the veverse. America has sprung up into 
a great and moral nation, and actually contributes 
ten times more to the wealth of Britain, standing as 
she now does in her natural relation to tbis country, 
than she ever could have done as a discontented and 
oppressed colony. This advantage is reaped without 
any less, anxiety, or expense i it flows from the divine 
institations, and both natiims profit by and rejoice 
under it. The moral and inteBectual rivahry of Ame- 
rica, inetead of -prc^onging the ascendancy of the pto- 
penntici in Britain, tends strongfy to excite l^ie oaoral 
aentinents in her people and govermnemt ; and every 
day l^at we Mm, we wre reaping the bene6ts of t^ 
ixDpffOfvmeait in wiser institutions, delhrerance from 
endless abuses, and a tnclier and pmwr spirit perrad- 
sag every d wrn ttm emt or Aoi 
of the< 



Aov^akivmomm, Self-SatMm, and Dectnicti w s n Ms , for 
iia^ tinus pastactad the slave«trado. During tha 

oda of graaieatain in this vespeet, tha aamo aosa. 

Ion of facnltieB onght, aooording to the law wUdi 

explaining, to bo found working maeT rigerowaiy 

otbar iwtitetions, and pja d nein y p wi s hsmm t 

that offence. There ought to be found in thaso 
pariodt a general spirit of dmniniiering mad xmpadty 
ht her public man, randaring tham little arindliil of 
tibe welfam of the people ; injostioe and harshness in 
her taxations and pubfie laws ; and a spirit of a gai oi 
aiosi and hostility towards other naliaM, provoking 
mtialielion of her inauhs. And a cc o cd in giy I haira 
bean informed, as a matter of foet, that whiJo these 
w— Bures of injustiee were pnUicly patreniaad by^tha 
g;ov«mmeat, its servants vied widi each other in injoe* 

towards it, and its suhiects dedicated dieir talents 
deBterpriaatawardseerruptingitsoffieers, andehant- 

it of its due. Every trader who waa liable to «x. 

orfenatom ditties oended the one-half of tiMn, asid 
did not foel that there was any disgsase in tfotng ao. 
A ^ndeman, who was subjeet to the exMsise-laws iifty 
vaara ago. described to me tha condition of his trade 
at that umeu Tha axetso-offioers, he said, regarded 
it na an undentoed matter, dmt at least one-half of 
the goods manufoctunad were to bo smuggled widumt 
being charged with duty; bat then, said he, ^they 
made ns pay a moral aoA peenaiary penalty that waa 
mt once galliag aad debasing. We were osnatrained 
to aak tliem to onr table at dQ meals, aad place thaas 
at Che held of it in ear holiday partiea: whentheyfoll 
lato debt, we were obliged to hsip lb em out of it ; wImu 
they neoved from one hesne to another, ear servants 
and carts were in re^sition to transport th«r effeots. 
By way of keeping up discipline upon us, and alto to 
Boake a show of duty, they chose every now and than 
to atop in aotd detect ua in a fraud, and get us fined : 
if we submitted qnietly, they t(dd us that they would 
Bokke us aaurada by winking at another fraod, and 
they generally did ao ; but if our indignatien rendered 
paaaive obedience isipossible, and we gave utterance 
to onr opinion of their character and conduct, they 
Ofiforced the law on «f, whiU they ralaxed it on our 
neighbonzs ; aad theae, heing •4fals in trade, under* 
eold us in the market, oarrieu away oar customers, 
aaad mined our business. Nor did the bondage end 
liere. We oeuld not smuggle without the aid of our 
aenrants ; and ae they ooold, on occasion of any of. 
fience given to themselves, carry iaformatioa to the 
head-quarters of excise, we wen slates to titem also, 
and were obliged tamely to submit to a degree of 
drunkenness aiad intolence that appears to me aew 
perfectly intoiarable. Farther, thia evasion and op. 
fdression did as no good ; for all the trade wara alike, 
and va jaat sold our geoda so mneh the choicer the 
aaore duty we evaded ; to thai onr indiridaai enccess 
did not depend apon enparior sltlU aad eaperier 
fuandKuty, in asaldng an eacellent article at a asoderato 
price, but upan supecier capacity for fraud, mean- 
Bees, sycophancy, aad every possifaie haaeaasa. Oar 
lines weae any thisg bat evvial^. Gonscienoe, al- 
theugh gneally hluntad by practtaes that wen nniver- 
aal and viewed as inevitahle, still whispand that they 
uwve wrong ; our sdf^'cspect vary frequeotiy revolted 
at the insuhs to which we ware ex|»Geed ; asd there 
was a oonstaat £saliag of iasecurity froas the gioat 
axtent to which we were dependent upon wratciies 
whom we internally despised. Whan the ipovaca- 
ment took a higher tone, and mora priaeiple aad 
gieater strietaess in the collection of Ae duties were 
aafinroed, we thought ouzsekes ruined. The reverse, 
iiowevar, iias hem the caae. The duties, aa dedbt, 
are now excessively burdensome from thHr amount ; 
hut that is their least evil. Were it possible to aal- 
itot them from every trader with perfect aqaality, 
^or independenee would be eomfietfl!, and our oom- 
petitbn would he eomfinad to superiocity in morali^ 
OBd skilL Matten aaeaBBch neater this aotat BOOT 
iihoB Aey wara fifty years ugaj hut still niey would 
admit of oondderaue Improvanen^** 5Cha aame 3m^ 
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■ten war, ara dark with wuMning and gloom, and at 
tUf daT wa groan nndar tlM debt and difficalliai thai 
partly inoomd. 

If tlM world bo oonttitntod on tho principla of the 
supremaoy of the moral aentimonts and intoUecty <ho 
piactice of one nation leeking richet and power, by 
conquering, devastating, orobttructingthe protperity 
of another, must be 0umUiatt^ fuiik i Being in oppo- 
sition to the moral oonstitntion of creation, it mutt 
occasion misery while in progress, and can lead to no 
result except the impoverishment and mortification of 
the people who pursue it. It is narrated that The- 
mistodes tG^d the Athenians that he had conceited 
a project which would be of the greatest advantage to 
Athens, but tbat the profoundest secrecy was neces- 
sary to ensure iu success. They desired him to 
communicate it to Aristides, and promised, if he ap- 
proved, to execute it. Themistodes took Aristides 
aside, and told him that he proposed, unawares, to 
burn the ships of the Spartans, then in profound 
peace with the Athenian state, and not expecting an 
attack ; which would very much weaken the Spartan 
power. Aristides reported, that nothing could be 
more advaniageouSf but nothing more unjtutf than 
the project in view. The people refused to hear or 
to execute it.* Here the intelleei of Aristides appears 
to have viewed the execution of the scheme as ben^ 
ejo/, while his sentiment of Conscientiousness dis- 
tinctly denounced it as moraUp wrot^g ; and the ques- 
tion is. Whether external nature is so constituted, 
Jthat the intellect can, in any cate^ possess n^ffieUnt 
.data for inferring aoiutU ben^ from conduct which 
is disowned and denounced by the moral eenHmeni$9 
It appears to me that it cannot. Let us trace the 
project of Themistodes to its results. 

The inhabitanu of Sparta possessed the fscultiee of 
Self-Esteem, Combativeness, Destructiveness, Intel- 
lect, Benevolence, and Conscientiousness. The pro- 
posed destruction of their ships, in time of profound 
peaces would have outraged the higher sentiments 
and intellect, and these would have kindled Comba- 
tiveness and Destructiveness into the most intense ac- 
tivity. The greater the injustice of the act, the 
fiercer would the flame of opposition, retaliation, and 
revenge have glowed ; and not only so, but the more 
grossly and wantonly the moral sentiments were out- 
raged by the act, the higher would have been the 
class of minds which would have instinctively burned 
with the desire of revenge. The Athenians, then, 
by the very constitution of nature, would have been 
assailed by this fearful storm of moral indignation 
and animal resentment, rendered doubly terrible by 
the most virtuous and intelligent being converted in- 
to the most determined of their opponents. Turning 
to their own state again — only those individuals 
among themsdves in whom intellect and moral senti- 
ment were inferior to Acquisitiveness and Self-Es- 
teem, which give rise to selfishness and the lust of 
power, could have cordially approved of the deed. 
The virtuous would have turned from the contempla- 
tion of it with shame and sorrow ; and thus both the 
character and number of the defenders would have 
been diminished in the very ratio of the atrodty of the 
crime, while the power of the assailants, as we have 
seen, would, by that very circumstance, have been 
proportionally increased. It was impossible, there- 
fore, that advantage to Athens could ultimately have 
resulted from snch a flagrant act of iniquity ; and the 
apparent opposition, in the judgment of Aristides, 
between the justice of the deed and the benefits to be 
expected from it, arose from his intdleot not being 
sufficiently profound and comprehensive to grasp the 
whole springs which the enterprise would call into 
iaotion, and to trace out the ultimate results. In 
point of fact, there would have been no opposition 
between the dictates of Consdentioosness, imd those 
4if an intdHect that could aocuratdy survey the whde 
«Hises and effects which the ni^ust enterprise would 
have sat in motioii^->but quite the reverse; and the 



Athenians, in following the inggeitiona of the monk 
sentiment, aotnally adopted the most advantageooi 
course which it was possible for them to pursue. The 
trite obeerration, ttiat honesty is the best pdUey, 
thus becomes a profound philoeophical maxim, when 
traced to its foundation in the constitution of human 



The national debt of Britein has been contracted 
chiefly in wars, originating in commercial jealousy 
and thirst for conquest ; in short, under the sugges- 
tions of C<mibativeness, Destructiveness, Acquisitive. 
ness, and Self-Esteem.* Did not our ancestora, 
therefore, impede thdr own prosperity and happineea, 
by engaging in these contests ? and havO any con- 
sequences of them reached us, except the burden of 
paying nearly ihirty millions of taxes annually, aa 
the price of the gratification of the propensities of onr 
ignorant forefathers ? Would a statesman, who be- 
lieved in the doctrines maintained in this work, have 
recommended these wars a$ eeeeniial to national pro- 
eperity 9 If the twentieth part of the sums had been 
spent in effecting objects recognised by the moral 
sentiments— in instituting, for example, seminariee of 
education and penitentiaries, and in making roada, 
canals, and public granaries—how different would 
have been the present condition of the country ! 

After the American followed the French revolution- 
ary war. Opinions are at present more divided upon 
this subject ; but my view of it, offered with the great- 
est deference, is the following. When the Frendii 
Revolution broke out, the domestic institutions of Bri* 
tain were, to a condderable extent, founded and admi- 
nistered on principles in opposition to the supremacy 
of the moral sentiments. A damour was raised by 
the nation for reform of abuses. If my leading prin- 
dple be sound, every departure from the moral law, 
in nations as well as individuals, carries its punishment 
wiUi it, from the hour of its commencement till its 
final cessation ; and if Britain's institutions were then, 
to any extent, corrupt and defective, she could not 
have too speedily abandoned them, and adopted purer 
and loftier arrangements. Her government, however, 
dung to the suggestions of the propensities, and re- 
sisted every innovation. To divert the national mind 
from causing a revolution at home, they embarked in 
a war abroad, and, for a period of twenty-three yeara, 
let loose the propensities on France with headstrong 
fury and a fearful perseverance. France, no doubt, 
threatened the different nations of Europe with the 
most violent interference with their governments ; a 
menace wholly unjustifiable, and one which called for 
resistance. But uie rulers of that country were pre- 
paring their own destruction, in exact proportion to 
their departure from the moral law ; and a statesman 
who knew and had confidence iu the constitution of 
the world as now explained, could have listened to the 
storm with perfect composure, prepared to repel actual 
aggression; and could have left the exploding^ of 
French infatuation to the Ruler of the Universe, in 
unhesitating reliance on the efficacy of His laws. Bri- 
tain preferred a war of aggression. If this conduct 
was in accoordance with the dictates of the higher sen- 

» Of U7 yean, tenninatfaiff in 1816, England spent 85 in war 
and 6S in peace. The war of 1688, after lasting nine years, and 
raising our expenditure in that period 36 millions, was ended hv 
the treaty of Ryswiclc in 1097. Then came the war of che Spanish 
sucoMsioa, whieh began in ITQS. concluded in 1713, and absorbed 
68| milliona of our money. Next was the Spanish war of 1738, 
settled finally at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, after costing us nearly 
54 millions. Then came Uie seren years' war of 1756, which ter- 
minated with ihe treaty of Paris in 1763, and in course of whieh 
we spent IIS millions. The next was the American war of 1775, 
whicn lasted eight years. Our national expenditure in thia war 
waa 136 millions. The French revolutionary war JaegMi in 1799; 
lasted nine years, and exhibited an expenditure of 4M millions. 
The war against Buonaparte began in 1803» and ended in 1815 1 
during these twelve years, we spent 1150 millions, 771 of which 
were raised by taxes, and 968 by loans. In the revolutionary war 
we borrowed 201 millions t in the American. 104 millions | la the 
seven years' war, 60 millions ; in the Spanish war of 1739. 99 mil* 
lions ; in the war of the Spanish successions 32) millions ; in the 
war of 1688, 90 millions. Total borrowed in tiie seven wars dniiag 
65 years, about 834 millions. Inthe same time, we raised by taxas 
11® millions ; thus fimning a total expenditure on war of two 
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dmentB, we slimild now, like Amerioay be rea^g 
tha reward of oar obedience to the moral law, and 
plenty and rejoicing ihoidd low down our streets like 
a stream. But mark the contrast. This island ez- 
hibits the spectacle of mlllloDs of men toiling to the 
extremity of human endurance) for a pittance scarcely 
sufficient to sustain life | weavers labouring for four- 
teen or sixteen hours a-day for eightpence, and fre- 
quently unable to procure work eren on these terms ; 
other artisans, exhausted almost to death by laborious 
drudgery, and who^ if better recompensed, seek com- 
pensation and enjoyment in the grossest sensual de- 
bauchery, drunkenness, and gluttony; master-traders 
and manufacturers anxiously labouring for wedth, 
now gay in the fond hope that all their expectations 
will be realised, then sunk in despair by the plough- 
share of ruin having passed orer them ; landholders 
and tenants now reaping unmeasured returns from 
their properties, then pining in penury amidst an over- 
flow of every species of produce; the goremment 
cramped by an overwhelming debt and the prevalence 
of ignorance and selfishness on every side, so that it is 
impossible for it to follow with a Md step the most I 
obvious dictates of reason and justice, by reason of 
the countless prejudices and imaginary interests which 
every where obstruct the path of improvement. This 
much more resembles punishment for transgression, 
than reward for obedience to the Divine laws. 

If every man in Britain will turn his attention in- 
wards, and reckon the pangs of disappointment which 
he has felt at the subversion of his own most darling 
schemes by unexpected turns of public events, or the 
deep inroads on his happiness which such misfortunes^ 
overtaking his dearest relations and friends, have oc- 
casioned to him ; the numberless little enjoyments in 
domestic life, which he is forced to deny himself, in 
consequence of the taxation with which they are 
loaded ; the obstructions to the fiur exercise of his in- 
dustry and talents, presented by stamps, licences, ex- 
cise-laws, customhouse duties, ei hoo genui omne ; he 
will diRCOver the extent of responsibility attached 
by the Creator to national transgressions. From my 
own observation, I would say, that the miseries in- 
flicted upon individuals and families, by fiscal prose- 
cutions, founded on excise laws, stamp laws, post-office 
laws, &c, all originating in the necessity of providing 
for the national debt, are equal to those arising from 
some of the most extensive natural calamities. It is 
true, that few persons are prosecuted without having 
offended ; but the evil consists in presenting men with 
enormous temptations to infringe mere financial re- 
gulations, not always in accordance with natural 
morality, and then inflicting ruinous penalties for 
transgression. Men have hitherto expected the pu- 
nishment of their offiences in the thunderbolt or the 
yawning earthquake, and have believed, that because 
the sea did not swallow them up, or the mountains 
fall upon them and crush them to atoms, heaven was 
taking no cognisance of their sins, while, in point of 
fact, an omnipotent, an all-just, and an all-wise Odd, 
had arranged, before they erred, an ample retribution 
in the very consequences of their transgressions. It is 
by looking to the jtrineipiet in the mind, from which 
transgressions flow, and attending to their whole 
operations and results, that we discover the real 
theory of the Divine government. When men shall 
be instructed in the laws of creation, they will discri- 
minate more accurately than heretofore between na- 
tural and factitious evils, and become less tolerant of 
the latter. 

SincM the foregoing observations were written, the 
great measure of Parliamentary Reform has been car- 
ried into effect in Britain and Ireland, and already 
considerable progress has been made in rectifying our 
national institutions. For tiie first time in the annals 
of the world, a nation has voluntarily contributed a 
large sum of money for the advancement of pure be- 
nevolence and justice. We have agreed to pay twenty 
millions sterling for the freedom of 800,000 human 
beings, whom our unprincipled forefathers had led 



into hopeless slavery. Sinecures have been abcdlshod, 
monopdies destroyed, unmerited pensions checked* 
and taxation lightened ; and there is a spirit abroad 
which demands the reform of all other abuses in chureh 
and state. The high gratification which I experienee 
in contemplating these changes, arises from the per- 
ception that thev have all the tendency to place the 
institutions of the country, and the administration off 
them, in harmony with the dictates of reason and the 
moral sentiments ; the effiect of which will infallibly 
be, not only to increase the physical enjoyments, but 
greatly to advance the moral, intellectual, and reli- 
gious condition of the people. Example is the most 
powerful means of instruction, and it was in vain for 
a priesthood allied to the state to preaeh truth, justice^ 
and benevolence to the people, while force, oppres* 
sion^ and many other species of abuse, were practised 
by our rulers and the church itself. No more eflec- 
tual means of purifying the hearts of the people can 
be devised, than that of purifying all public institu- 
tions, and exhibiting justice and kindly affiectiou as 
the animating motivee of public men and national 
measures. 

Of all national enormities, that of legalising the 
purchase of human beings, and conducting them into 
slavery, is probably the most atrocious and disgrace- 
ful ; and Britain was long chargeable with this ini- 
quity. The callous inhumanity, the intense selfishness, 
and the utter disregard of justice, implied in the prsc- 
tioe, must have overflowed in numerous evils on the 
people of Britain themselves. Indeed, the state of 
wretched destitution in which the Irish peasantry are 
allowed to remain, and the unheeded increase of ig- 
norance, poverty, and toil, in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, appear to be legitimate fruits of the same spirit 
which patronised slavery, and these probably are pre- 
paring punishment for the nation, if repentance shall 
not speedily appear. Slavery, however, has now been 
abolished by Britain, and I hail this as the first step 
in a glorious career of moral legislation. The North 
Americans have been left behind by England, for once, 
in the march of Christian practice. In the United 
States, Negro slavery continues to deface the moral 
brightness of her legislative page ; and on no subject 
does prejudice appear to be so inveterately powerful 
in that country as on slavery. Greatly as I respect 
the character of the Americans, it is impossible to ap- 
prove of their treatment of the Negro population* 
The ancestors of the present American people stole, 
or acquired by an unprincipled purchase, the an- 
cestors of the existing Negroes, and doomed them to 
a degrading bondage. This act was utterly at vari- 
ance with the dictates of the moral sentiments, and 
of Christianity. Their posterity have retained the 
blacks in thraldom, treated them with contumely, and 
at this day regard them as scarcely humau beings. 
This also is a grievous transgression of the natural 
and revealed law of moral duty. Evil and sufliering. 
must flow from these transgressions to the Americau- 
people themselves, if a just God really governs the 
world. 

The argument that the Negroes are incapable of 
civilisation and freedom, is prematurely urged, and 
not relevant although it were based upon fact. The 
Negro head presents great varieties of moral and in- 
tellectual developement, and I have seen several whiek 
appeared fully equal to the discharge of the ordinary 
duties of civilised men. But the race has never re- 
ceived justice from its European and American mas- 
ters : and until its treatment shall have become moral^ 
its capabilities cannot be fairly estimated, and the 
judgment against it is therefore premature.* But, 

* The reader will find, in the 46th number of Chamben't Edin-^ 
burgh Journal (16th Dec. 1832) a very interesting account of a 
Negro of high moral and intellectual qualities, who lived for a 
oonsiderable time near Hawick. Another Negro, called Eustacbe, 
of whose head tbece is a east in the Phrenolojrical Society's eolleo- 
tion, displayed a d^iree of shrewdness and disinterested benevo- 
lence very rare even in Europe ; and his head, while it presents 
an excellent anterior developement, is more prominent at the or- 
gan of Benevolence than any other head which has lUIen ttnd» 
my observation. An socount of Eustache will be found in ttw 
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wbatever be the capabilities of the Negroee, it wai a 
heiftoae nuNni tnaugnmlmk te trampoit^em, hj Tio. 
lent wwwuj from tiie fegkm where tiiej had been 
|i1mhI by m wlie and beaey d e nt Ooi, and to plant 
thOTi te a neiir aoH, and anfdet fa mitntluut , for wMeh 
thtf wart aever Intended ; and the pnniihment of thb 
offenoe will rather be agmTated than amted, by los. 
Inf tight of the Mmret ot the tranMrretthm, and cnarg- 
ing the eonteqneneet of it on the Negroet, at if thef 
watt to bkaM for their alleged inoapaeitf to glide 
metAilly into the ranki of American dTilltatlott. The 
Negvoet nnitt either be loiprofed hy enltniv and in* 
tevmarriage with tiie white race, or ntrantferrad to 
tiielr aatire dfanate, liefort America can eteape from 
the hands of divine jnttioe. I am not svAdentfy ae- 
qnaiated with tiie details of American todal life^ to be 
■Ue to point oot the practical form in which the pn- 
niibment is inilicted ; bnt if there be truth in the 
princi^et now exponnded, no doabt can be entertained 
of its ezistenoe* 

The altematire of ineorporatin|f the Negroes, by 
Intermarriage) with the Enropean raocy appears re* 
ToMng to the feeiingt of the latter; while they also 
dedare it to be impossible to retransport the bladts to 
Africa, on aoeonnt of thdr orendxelming numbers. 
There is mneh force in both of these objectiont, but 
the following considerations haTV still greater weight t 
•-the white race is exdnsiwly to blame for the ori- 
gin of the eril, and for all its consequences ; the na- 
tural laws never relax in their operation ; and hence 
the existing erils will go on augmenting until a remedy 
be adopted, and this will become more painful the 
longer it is ddayed. If the present state of things 
shall be continued for a century, it is probable that it 
will end in a war of extermination between the black 
and the white population, or in an attempt bjr the 
blacks to conquer and exclusively possess one or more 
of the southern states of the Union as an independent 
kingdom for themselves. 

At the time when I write these pages, the planters 
ef Jamaica and of the other West India islands are 
complaining of the ruinous consequences to them of 
Negro emandpation, and blaming the British govern- 
ment for having abrogated slavery. These men ap- 
parently do not believe in the moral gfo^cniment of 
the world, or they do not know the manner in which 
it Is administered*. If they did, they would acknow. 
ledge that those who sow the wind have no right to 
complain when they reap the whirlwind. The per- 
manence of Negro slavery in theM^est Indies was im- 
possible ; because it was a system of gross injustice, 
vnelty, and oppression, and no such social fabric can 
^rmanently endure. Its fhiits have long been poi- 
>6fions and bitter, and the planters are suffering the 
penalty of having reared them. They ought, how- 
ever, to thank the justice and repentant generosity of 
the mother country, which, by purchasing the free- 
dom ot the slaves, has so greatly mitigated their 
punishment ; for they may rest assured, that the an- 
noyances now sniFered are light and transient com- 
pared with the calamities which would have befallen 
them had slavery been prolonged until it had wrought 
out its own termination. Another generation will 
probably tee and acknowledge this truth. But, in 
the meantime, I remark, that, be the sufferings of 
the West India planters at present what they may, 
they, as the representatives of the original transgress- 
ors, are justly sustaining the penalty ; and, in thdr 
Instance, as in that of a patient undergoing a severe 
operation to escape from a dangerous disease, delay 
woald only have protracted their affliction, and aug- 

Phreootogicsl Jounuri, wL ix.p. 134, and Jdnmal 4s la SteUH 
TJWiinolOffique de Paris, April 1835. Mr Lawience has oollectod 
in Uie cgghth shapter of hfa admlnble LectaNs oa PhytiolaBV, 
Zodqgy. and the Natnnl History of Kan, a great vaitety of feets 
tendioff to piove that tba Nagvoai, theogh mornlly and fneeUeO' 
tuaUy mtefor to the white xaee, are by no nMaas near tiie bottom 
of OotBde of hnaaaity i and he eapicMsatfae wethgro uad ed opt. 
nion, « that of the dark^ootoumd people none have diitingaished 
theoMelves by stronger peooft of oapaelty finr literary andsSentifle 
inveaigBtkn, and* co n e taue ntly, that none appraadi moie neariy 
thaathoNMmtothepotoodnatisBsortheglobt." \ 



mented the ultimate pain and the danger of the re- 
mady* 

Tne Spaniards, tmder die inflnenoe of sdfish nu 
paeity and ambition, oononered flonth America, in- 
flidtdnpon its wntched inhabitanta tiie most atrodoot 
omdties, and eontimied, for tOO years, to weigh like 
a moral inenbas upon thiat quarter of the globe. The 
panisfament is now endured. By the laws of the Crea- 
tor, nations mnst obey die moral law to be happy; 
that it, to cultivate the arts of peaoe and to be indns- 
triont, upright, inteHlgent, pions, and humane. The 
reward iMT sudi eondnct is individual happiness, and 
national greatness and glory • there shall then b 
none to make them afraid. The Spauiaids disobeyed 
all these laws in the conquest of America ; they looked 
to npine and foreign gold, and not to indattry, for 
wealth; and tlris fostered avarice and pride in the 
government, baseness in the nobles, and indolence, 
inioranoe, and mental de p ravity in tiie people— it led 
them to imagine happiness to consist, not in the exer- 
dse of the moral and intellectual powers, but in tlie 
gratification of all the inferior, to the outrage of tin 
higher foelingt. Intellectual cultivation was utterly 
neglected, the sentiments ran astray into bigotry and 
tuper s UU on, and the propenrities acquired a fearful 
aseendancy. These causes made them the prey of 
internal dlsoord and foreign invaders, and Spain at 
this moment suffers an awful retribution. 

Cowper recognises these principles of divine govern- 
ment as to nations, and has embodied them in the 
following powerf^ verses »^ 
The hand that slew till it eonM day no more, 
Was glued to the sword-hilt with Indian gore. 
Their prince, as justly seated on his throne 
Am fafai imperid Philip on his own, 
Tridted out of aU his rojdty by art. 
That stripped him bare, and broke his honest heart. 
Died by the sentence of a shaven priest. 
For scorning what they taagbt him to detest. 
How dark toe veil, that intercepts the blaze 
Of Heaven's mysterious purposes and ways 1 
Gos stood not, though he seemed to stand, doof ; 
And at this hour the conqueror feels the proof: 
The wreath be won drew down an instant curse. 
The frettiqjf plague is in the public purse. 
The eaakered spoil corrodes the phnng state, 
Starved by that indolence their minds create. 

Oh ! could their ancient Ineas rise agdn, 
How would thev take up Israeli taunting str^i ! 
Art thou too fitllen, Iberia ? Do we see 
The robber and the murd'rer weak as we ? 
Thou that hast wasted earth, and dared despise 
Alike the wrath and mercy of the skies. 
Thy pomp is in the grave, thy glory Idd 
Low in the pits thine avarice has made. 
We come with joy from our eternal rest, 
To see th' oppressor in his turn oppressei. 
Art th<m the god, the thunder of whose hand 
Rolled over dl our desolated land. 
Shook principalities and kingdoms down, 
And made the mountdns tremble at his frown ? 
The sword shall light upon tbv boasted powers. 
And waste them, as the sword has wasted ours. 
'Tis thus Omnipotence his law fulfils. 
And Vengeance exeeutes what Justice vritts. 

The question has fi«qnently been disonssad, whe- 
ther the dvillsation of savages may be more easily 
effected by forcible or by padfie measures. By one 
dats of reasonert, induding the late ezoeUent Sir 
Stamford Raffles^ it is oontended that dvilised nadons 
may, in thdr endeavours to improve and enlightsn 
savage tribes, employ with advantage the snpcrior 
power with which they are armed t but, on the ptb^ 
dple of the supremacy of the moral sentiments, we met 
entitled to oondude^ a priori^ that such a method of 
proceeding would be found ineffectuaL The employ* 
ment of compuldon is cdcnlated to route chiefly the 

Eronensities, while the very etsenee of dviUtatisB 
I tke predominance of the metal and inldlaetaal 
poweas.* This solijeGt is ably handM by a wttj 

• SeeOhservtHonsonlhePtosBdogisd Sisndsrt ef drBn* 
tioB, Phien. Jour. ix. 3801 
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MttteaaonyKMni wilMv in ib« library «f finUftelB^ 
log KjQtowl«dge.* Haft<iry« 1m MSMuekt, 4««t Aioi . 
wariftot the oj^omq tb»t any natioii has avar been 
ciTiliaed by tbe twosd; and Um ui|«aTem«at vbicb 
followed the ILoman eonqsMtn appeajs to bare httem. 
hrougbt ab#ut, not by compulsion* huM by tbe ezbibi* 
Uon of ** a standard and pattern of comfort and ele« 
gance wblc^ tbe barbarians could baxdly iail firat to 
admire* and afterwards to imitata.** Tbe Bomanfl do 
not Mem to hava TioleoUy interfered with the etta- 
bllshed cnstome and inttitotions of conquered nations. 
^ The inferior anfmals,** says the ezceiUent writer al- 
io^ded to, *' can only be reduced to obedience by con- 
straint; bat men are formed to be tamed by other 
methods. Example, persiiasion, instruction, are the 
only means we may lawfully make use of to wean sa- 
vages from their barbarism ; and they are also the best 
fitted to accomplish that object. It is not even pre- 
tended that an exercise of what are falsely called the 
rights of conquest lor such a purpose would have any 
chance of being successful till after the lapse of at least 
two or three generations-«till the conquered people, in 
facat, have become mixed and amalgamated with their 
conquerors, or, irom not having been permitted to 
foDaw the customs of their ancestors, have actually 
forgotten them. In some cases tha natives have been 
absolutely extirpated before this has happened, as was 
the case almost universally on the South American 
continent, and of which we have a more remarkable 
instance in the attempts of the Saanish Jesuits to 
chris^anise by main force the fnnabitants of the 
Marianas, which were terminated in a few years by 
the almost entire depopulation of that beautiful archi- 
^ago.*'t 

In surveying the present aspect of Europe^ we per- 
ceive astonishing improvements achieved in physical 
science. How much is implied in the mere names of 
the steam-engine, power-looms^ raiLroads, steam- 
boats, cansJs, and gas-lights ; and yet of how much 
' misery are several of these inventions at present the 
dicect sources, in consequence of being almost exclu- 
aively dedicated to the gratification of the propensities ! 
The leading purpose to which the steam-engine in 
almost all its forms of application is devoted, is the 
aocnmnlation of wealth, or the gratification of Acqui. 
sitiveness and Self-Esteem ; and few have nroposed 
to lessen, by its means, the hours of toil of tne lower 
orders of society, lo as to afford them opportunity 
and leisure for die cultivation of their moral and in- 
tellectual faculties;, and thereby to enable them to 
render a more perfect obedience to the Creator's in- 
stitutions. Physical has far outstripped moral sci- 
ence; and it appears to me, that, unless mankind 
shall have their eyes opened to the real constitution 
of the world, and be at length induced to regulate 
their conduct in harmony with the laws of the Crea- 
tor, their future physical discoveries will tend only to 
deepen their wretchedness. Intellect, acting as the 
ministering servant of the propensities, will lead them 
only farther astray. The science of man's whole na- 
ture^ animal, moral, and inteUectoal, was never more 
required to guide him than at present^ when he seems 
to wield a giant's powers but in the application of it 
to display the ^orant selfishness, wufolness, and 
absurdity of an overgrown child. History has not 
yielded half her fruits, and cannot yield them until 
mankind shall possess a true theory of their own na- 
ture. 

Many pessons believe that they discover evidence 
against tne moral government of the world, in the 
sneoets of individuals not greatly gifted with moral 
and inteDeetnal qualitieai, in attaining to great wealtl^ 
imnl^ and sodal consideration, while men of far supe- 
ridnnerit remain in obscurity and poverty. But the 
solutloa of this dificnlty is to be found in die oonsi-. 
demdon, tfiat success in society depends on the pes- 
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session, in an ample degree^ of the qualitlet vUl^ 
society needs and appreciates, and that these bear x^ 
ference to the state in which society finds itself at tbtf 
tune when the observation is maae. In the s^vi^gf 
and barbarous conditions, bodily strength. oonragiQ^ 
fortitndi^ and skin in war^ lead a man to the h^ghetl 
honours ; in a society like that of modem EngUndf 
commercial or manuucturing industry may crown aa 
individual with riches, and great tiJents of debet* 
may carry him to the summit of political ambition. la 
proportion as society advances in moral and intellect 
tual acquirements, it will make larger demands for 
similar qualities in its favourites. The reality of the 
moral government of the world appears firom the de- 
gree of happiness which individuals and society enjoy 
in these different states. If unprincipled commercial 
and political adventurers were happy in proportion to 
their apparent success ; or if nations were as prosper^ 
ous under the dominion of reckless warriors as under 
that of benevolent and enlightened rulers ; or if the 
individuals who compose a nation enjoyed as much 
serenity and Joy of mind when they advanced the bold^ 
selfish, and uprincipled to places of trust and power^ 
as when the)r cbose the upright, benevolent, and piooe 
—.the dominion of a justibreator might well be douDted« 
But the facts are the reverse of these. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

ON PUNISHMENT. 

I. On p miitkmtH t at inflicUd tmder Uu natural laitt—hKm 
may be instituted eitber for the lelfish fiatificadon of the lepiila- 
tor, or for the benefit of the governed— Gessler*! order to the S wi», 
an instance of the former; the natural laws of God, of the lattei^^ 
The object of punishment for disobedience to the divine laws if 
to arrest the ofltader, and save hhn from greater miseriei— Bene* 
^^***i ^^iBnato «if ^i« MWMipwinatifci T a— f^fffflmfr^istion } advantages 
attendlDg tiMm, and mode la whidi man Is enabled to en^ tftne 
and eseapa from the daagw to whidi he IstiibjeeCed by Are— 
IMHly cf prin-Oodra piwMwwtrts in tiiia woKld haie ftir thair 
olilectloteiagttemlBHesabadt to obed Je a ct Ibr thrir own ird« 

tbikniiaqr by death srhca tbe enor la ine- 



pasabla Pwstobiswiti swHiislly kiflieted by the lower anfanali ■ 
Pwnbhmisiti ssaluidly iafliolad by 8M»-CnmiDai laws hitherto 
fanad oa the p'VHirW of aoiaal wseatmeot—inafficacy of thas^ 
from onalooking tha aaiiiet of <9Efane^ and leaving them to opesate 
with unabated energy after tbe infliction— Moral in prefereDtete 
animal retribution* suggested as a moda of treatment-^Every crime 
proceeds from an abuse of some fiusulty or otbtf — The questioo« 
Whence odlgiaates the tendency to abuse ? answered by the aid of 
Phrenology— Crime extinguishable only by removing iU causes— 
The effects of animal and inoral punLBhment comparetW-RemarlJ 
on thenatoral totlnctf on between right and wrong— The objeetiona 
oonaldeied,ThBt, aoeordingto the proposed moral system of treating 
oflbDdors, punMimeBt wowld be abrogated and crime encouraged f 
and That the authoi^ views on this aul^eet are Uto|iian, and, in 
the pnseas «Ute of aooiety, impnvtioabie^— 41. Mmd t khn n 

It of aaSB not the 



seelaedvsrtadta Bishop Bwtler teaebas. nan lationally, that a 
large profortion afouraaghfiags ia the nsaltof our own misaen- 
duct— Tbe oti^BolioB, that punishmsata are often dispiopartlQfti 
afcely aavera* considered— Recapitulation of the advantages iowiqg 
from obedience, and misfortunes from disobedience, to the mossi 
laws. 

aSCT. I.-^X VUKISKXEVT AS XHFUCTXA WVXA 
SHS VATUEAL I.AW8. 

Thx last point connected with the Natural Law% 
which I consider, is the principle on which punidi« 
ment for infiringement of them is inflicted in thiff 
world. 

Every law presupposes a superior, who establfeh#f 
it, and requires obedience to its dictates. The snpe* 
rior maybe supposed to act under the dictates of th* 
animal £sumlties, or under those of the moral sentf « 
ments. The former being sidfish, whatever they de* 
sire is for selfish gratificadon. Hence laws instituted 
by a superior inspired by the animal powers, wooM 
have ibr their leading object the individual advlbcege 
o the hnr-ghreri witn no sy st em a ti c regard to the en 
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JiyoMBt or wtl&n of thoM who wtn callad mi to 
obey. The moral lentimonts, on the other hand, are 
altogether generous, disinterested, and jnst ; they de- 
HAt in the happiness of others, and do not seek indi- 
T&nal advantage as their sapreme end. Laws instituted 
hy a law^girer inspired by them, would have for their 
grand object the advantage and enjoyment of those 
who were reauired to yield obedience. The story of 
William Tell will illustrate my meaning. Oessler, 
an Austrian goremor of the canton of Uxi, placed his 
bat upon a pole, and required the Swiss peasants to 

5 ay the same honours to it titiat were due to himself. 
*he object of this requisition was obviously the gra- 
tification of the Austrian's Self-Esteem, in witnessing 
the humiliation of the Swiss. It was framed without 
the least regard to their happiness ; because such ab- 
ject slavery could gratify no faculty in their minds, 
and ameliorate no principle of their nature, but, on 
the contrary, was calculated to cause the greatest pain 
to their feelings. 

Before punishment for breaking such a law as this 
could be justlv inflicted, it would be indispensably ne- 
cessary that the people called on to obev it should not 
only possess the power of doing so, but likewise be be- 
nefited by Uieir obedienoe. If it could be established, 
that, by the very conltitution of their minds, it was 
impossible for the Swiss to reverence the hat of the 
tynnt, and that, if they had pretended to do so, they 
would have manifested only baseness and hypocrisy— 
then the law was unjust, and all punishment for dis- 
obedience was pure tyrannv and oppression on the part 
of the governor. In punisning, he employed Destruc- 
tiveness as a means of procuring gratification to his 
own Self-Esteem. 

Let us imagine, on the other hand, a law promul- 
gated by a sovereign whose sole motive was tiie hap- 
piness of his subjects, and tliat the edict was. Thou 
shalt not steal. If the law-giver were placed far above 
the reach of theft by his subjects, and if respect to 
each other's rights were indispensable to the welfare 
of his people themselves, then it is obvious, that, so 
fiur as he was personally concerned, their stealing or 
not stealing would be of no importance to him, while 
it would be of the highest moment to themselves. Let 
us suppose, then, that, in order to prevent the evils 
which the subjects would bring upon themselves by 
stealing, he were to add as a penalty, that every man 
who stole should be locked up, and instructed in his 
duty until he dearly felt the necessity of abstaining 
from theft — ^the justice and benevolence of this sen- 
tence would rest securely on the circumstance, that it 
was in the highest degree advantaffeons, both to so- 
ciety at large and to the offender himselC Suppose 
that the latter was bom with large organs of Acquisi- 
tiveness and Secretiveness, and deficient Conscienti- 
ousness, and that when he committed the offence he 
really could not help stealing — still there would be no 
cruelty and no injustice in loSung him up and instruct- 
ing him in moral duty until he learned to abstain from 
theft ; because, if this were not done, and if all men 
were to follow his example and only steal, the human 
race, and he, as a member of it, would necessarily starve 
and become extinct. 

Now, the Creator's natural laws, so far as I have 
been able to perceive them, are instituted solely on 
the latter principle ; that is to say, there is not the 
slightest indication of the object of any of the arrange- 
ments of creation being to gratify an inferior feeling 
in the Creator himself. No well-constituted mind, 
indeed, could conceive Him commanding beings whom 
He odled into existence, and whom He could annihi- 
late in a moment, to do any act of homage which had 
reference merely to the acknowledgment of his autho- 
rity, solely for His personal gratification, and without 
regard to their own welfare and enjoyment. We can- 
not. In short, without absolute outrage to the moral 
sentiments and intellect, imagine Him doing any thing 
analog^ia to the act of the Swiss govemor-H^lacing 
an emblem of His authority on high, and requiring 
Hie ereatnrei to obey it, merely to gratify Himself 



by their honaM^ ^ ^Mr own dltparagement and dia- 
tr sisu Aooor&igly, every natuial law, so far aa I 
can discover, appears clearly instituted for the pur- 
pose of adding to the enjoyment of the creaturee who 
an called on to obey it. The object of the punish- 
ment iniUeted for disobedience is to arrest the offender 
in his departure from the laws ; whioh departure, if 
permitted to proc ee d to its natural termination, woiild 
involve him in tenfbld greater miseries. This ar- 
rangement greatly promotes the activity of the fiMSoI- 
ties ; and, active faculties being fountains of pleasure^ 
the penalties themselves become benevolent and just. 
For example. 

Under one of the physical laws, all orgmUe bodies 
are liable to combustion. Timber, coal, oils, and ani. 
mal substances, when heated to a certain extent, catch 
fire and bum : And the question occurs. Was this 
quality bestowed on them for a benevolent purpose or 
not ? Let us look to the advantages attending Ik 
By means of fire we obtain warmth in cold latitiidaa, 
and light after the son has set : it enables us to oook» 
thereby rendering our food more wholesome and 
savoury ; and by its aid we soften and fuse the metals. 
I need go no fartlier ; every one will acknowladgpot 
that, by the law under which organic bodies are liable 
to combustion, oonntless benefits are conferred on the 
human race. 

The human body itself, however, is organised, and 
in consequence Is subject to this law; so that, if 
placed in a great fire, it is utterly dissipated in a few 
minutes. Some years ago, a woman, in a fit of iia- 
sanity, threw herself into an iron smelting fumace. 
In full blaze ; she was observed by a man working on 
the spot, who instantly put off the steam-engine that 
was working the bellows, and came to take her out ; 
but he then saw only a small black speck on the sur- 
face of the fire, and in a few minutes more even it had 
disappeared. The effect of a less degree of heat is to 
disorganise the texture of the body. What mode, 
then, has the Creator fbllowed, to preserve men from 
the danger to which they are subjected by fire ? He 
has caused their nerves to communicate sensations 
from heat, agreeable while the temperature is such as 
to benefit the body; slightly uneasy, when it becomes 
so high as to be in some measure hurtful ; positively 
painful when the heat approaches that degree at 
which it would seriously injure the organised system ; 
and horribly agonising whenever it l>ecomes so ele- 
vated aa to destroy the organs. The principle of idl 
this is very obviously benevolent. Combustion 
brings us innumerable advantages; and when we 
place ourselves in aeeordanee with the law intended 
to regulate our relation to it, we TeA-punmingledbenem 
Jits and plecisure. But we are in danger from its ex- 
cessive action; and so kind is the Creator, that he 
does not trust to the guardianship of our own Can* 
tiousness and intellect alone to protect us from izu 
fringement, but has established a monitor in every 
sensitive nerve, whose admonitions increase in inten- 
sity through imperceptible gradations, exquisitely ad- 
justed to the degrees of danger, till at last, in pressing 
circumstances, they urge in a note so clamant as to 
excite the whole physical and mental energy of the 
offender to withdraw him from the impending de- 
struction. 

Many persons imagine that this mode of admoni- 
tion would be altogether unexceptionable if the of- 
fender always possessed the power to avoid incurring 
it, but that, on the other hand, when a child, or an 
aged person, stumbles into the fire, through mere 
lack of bodily strength to keep out of it, it cannot Im 
just and benevolent to visit him with the tortures 
that follow from burning. This, however, is a short- 
sighted objection. If, to remedy the evil supposed, 
the law of combustion were altogether suspended as 
to children and old men, so that, as far as they weve 
concerned, fire did not exist, then they would bs de* 
prived of the light, warmth, and other benefits whUb 
it affords. This would be an awful deprivstioii{ fm 
warmth is more than oommonly grstsnil and 
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mry tothmi» In coaiaqiiww of tiw fwy f — bl a e wi of 
thar fnmm. Or we mav toppoio that their nervoe 
were oonttituted so as to nel no paia from bomiii^-. 
an arrangement whieh wootd dflTectaallj guarantee 
them against the tortaree of fallin|f in this Ire t Bat, 
in the Jirst plaee, nerves leel vain nnder the tame 
)aw that enables them to feel phanira— the agony of 
homing arises idtogether from an ezoatiiTe degree of 
the stimulus of heat, which, when moderate^ is genial 
and pleasant; and, sMOfidl|f, if no pain were lUt 
when in the fire, the child and old man would have 
no argent motive to get oat of it. Under the present 
system, the pain would excite an intense detire to ea- 
cape ; it would increase their mnscalar energy, or make 
them roar aload for assistance ; in short, it would com- 
pel them to get oat of the fire, by tome meant or 
other, and thus if possible escape from death. As they 
fell into the fire inconsequence of a defidenoy of men- 
tal or bodily power to keep out of it, the condnsion is 
obvious, that if no 'pain attended tiieir contact with 
the flames, they might repose there as contentedly at 
on a bed of down $ and the fond mother might find a 
bladL cinder for her child, or a pious daughter a half- 
charred mass of bones for her fiither, although he had 
been only in an adjoining apartment, the slightest cry 
or groan from whim would have brought her to arrest 
the calamity. 

In this instance, then, the law of combustion under 
which punishment is inflicted, is both benevolent and 
just, even when pain visits persons who were inca- 
pable of avoiding the oflfence ; because the object of 
the law is the welfare of these very unconscious of- 
fenders themselves, so that if it were subverted, they 
would be greatly injured, and would loudly petition 
for its re^establishment. 

Let us take another example. Opium, by its in- 
herent qualities, and the relationship established by 
the Creator between it and the nervous system of 
man, operates, if taken in one proportion, as a stimu- 
lant ; if the proportion is increased, it becomes a seda- 
tive ; and if still increased, it paralyses the nervous 
system altogether, and death ensues. Now, it is 
generally admitted that there is no want of benevo- 
tonce and justice, when a full-grown and intelligent 
man loses his life, if be deliberately swallow an over- 
dose of opium, knowing its qualities and their effects ; 
because, it is said, he exposed himself to these effects 
voluntarily : When, however, an ignorant child, grop- 
ing about for something to eat and drink, in order to 
satisfy the craving of its natural curiosity and appe- 
titCy stumbles on a phial of laudanum, intended for 
the ufie of some sick relative, pulls the cork, drinks, 
and dies — many persons imagine that it is very diffi- 
cult to discover justice and benevolence in this severe, 
and, as they say, unmerited catastrophe. 

But the real view of the law under which both 
events happen, appears to me to be this. The inhe- 
rent qualities of opium, and its relationship to the 
nervous system, are very obviously benevolent, and 
are the sources of manifest advantages to man. If, 
in order to avoid every chance of accidents, opium, in 
so far as children are concerned, were deprived of its 
qualities, so that their nervous system received no 
greater impression from it than from tepid water, it 
is clear that they would be decidedly sufferers. The 
greatest advantages of the drug are derived from its 
Moaie of ^jfficienoyi by which it can be made to pro- 
duce, first a stimulating effect, then a gently sedative, 
and afterwards a higher and a higher degree of seda- 
tive influence, until, by insensible degrees, absolute^ 
paralysis may ensue. A dose which kills in health will 
cure in disease ; and, if its range were limited to ef- 
fects beneficial in health, its advantages in disease, 
arising from higher action, would necessarily be lost 
-^ao tiiat children, by the supposed arrangement, 
woold be cut off from its beneficial administration. 
The narallel between it and the law of combustion is 
compilete. If we could never have commanded a de- 
grM of heat higher than that which gentiy warms the 
InUBm body, we matt have wanted lUl the advantages 



mom derivahk from the intense heats used in oookia^ 
bakings and manufacturing; if we could nevisr have 
eomnwnded more tiian the gently stimulant and se- 
dative effects of opium on the body in a ttate ef 
health, we should necessarilr have been deprived of 
itt powerful remedial action in cases of disease. The 

iiroper question then is, Whether is it more benevo- 
ent and just that children, after tiiey have been ex- 
posed, from whatever cause, to that high degree of its 
influence, which, although beneficial in disease, is ad- 
verse to the healthy action of the nervous system, 
should be preserved alive in this miserable condition, 
or that life should at once be terminated ? It ap- 
pears obviously advantageous to the offender himself 
that death should relieve him from the unhappy con- 
dition into which his organised frame has been 
brought by the abuse of this substance, calculated, 
when discreetiy used, to confer on him no m%an ad- 
vantages. 

The principle that Divine punishments are foundea 
in benevolence, even to the sufferer, is strongly elu- 
cidated in the case of the organic laws. When in- 
flammation, for example, has seized any vital organ, 
if there were no pain, there would be no intimation 
that an org^anic law had been infringed, the disease 
would proceed quieUy in its progress, and death would 
ensue without the least previous warning. The pain 
attending an acute disease, therefore, is obviously 
instituted to warn the sufferer, by the most forcible 
of all admonitions, to return to obedience to the law 
which he has infringed. In the case of a broken 
limb, or a deep cut, the principle becomes exceedingly 
obvious. The bone of the leg will re-unite, if the 
broken edges are preserved in close contact ; and the 
subsequent serviceable condition of the limb will de- 
pend much upon the degree of exactness with which 
they have been made to re-approach and been pre- 
served in their natural position. Now, in the Jlrat 
place, the pain attending a broken limb gives a most 
peremptory intimation that an injury has been sus- 
tained ; teeondfyy it excites the individual most fbrcibly 
to the reparation of it ; and, thirdfyy as it recurs with 
a degree of violence exactly proportioned to the dis- 
turbance of the parts, after the healing process has 
commenced it officiates like a sentinel with a drawn 
sword, compelling the patient to avoid every thing 
that may impede his recovery. The same observations 
apply to a flesh-wound. The pain serves to intimate 
the injury, and to excite to its removal. The dis- 
severed edges of the skin, nerves, and muscles, if 
skilfully made to re-approach, will, by the organic 
law, re-unite if left in repose. An accession of pain 
follows every disturbance of their condition, when in 
the process of healing ; and it serves, therefore, as a 
most effectual and benevolent guardian of the welfare 
of the individual. If these views be correct, what 
person would dispense with the pain which attends 
the infringement of the organic laws, although such 
a boon were offered for his acceptance ? It is obvi- 
ous, that, if he possessed the least glimmering of 
understanding, he would thank the Creator for the 
institution, and beg in mercy to be allowed the benefits 
attending it ; especially if he considered the fact, that, 
after the possibility of recovery ceases, death steps in 
to terminate the suffering. 

The point to which I request the reader's special 
attention is, that the power of the individual to avoid, 
or not to avoid, the infringement of the law in the 
particular instance which brings the punishment, is 
not an indispensable circumstance in rendering the 
infliction benevolent and just. The infliction is ap- 
proved of by the moral sentiments and intellect, be- 
cause the law, in its legitimate operation, is calculated 
altogether for the advantage of the subject ; and be- 
cause the punishment has no object but to bring him 
bach to obedience for his own welfare, or to terminal 
hie sufferinge when he has erred too widely to return. 

Let us now inquire whether the same principle pre- 
vails in regard to the infringement of the Moral and 
Intellectuid Laws. This investigation is attended 
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with great difficulty ; and it maj ba batt altwidatad 
by attending, in tiie first places to tba liability i» 
pnniibment for their actiom^ under which the kMMr 
animab are placed. 

The phyaical and orgaiuo lawa ailiiet the infiatior 
creatnrei in the tame manner ai they xegvlata man* 
10 that nodiing need be said on tbeie peinti. TLe 
animala are endowed with propenaitiee impelling tb— 
to act, and a certain degree of intellect enabling them 
to perceive the consequencei of their aotioni. Theaa 
facoltiet prompt them to inflict pnniihment on each 
other for infringement of their righti, althongh they 
poeiesi no sentiments pointing out the moral guilt of 
sudi conduct. For example, dogs pnnsess Acquisitive- 
ness, which gives them the sense of property : when 
one is in possession of a bone, and another attem^ 
to steal it, this act instantly excites Uie Combative- 
ness and J)e8tructivene88 of the proprietor of the bone, 
and he proceeds to worry the assailant. Or a cock, 
on a dunghill, finds a rival intruding on his domain, 
and under the initinctive inspiration of Comhativeness 
and offended Self-Esteem, he attadu him and drives 
him off. I call this inflicting anuna/puBttAnMnl. In 
these cases it is not supposed that the aggressors pee« 
sess moral faculties, intimating that their trespass is 
wrong, or free will by which they could avoid it. I 
view them as inspired by their propenaitieSy and msh- 
iug blindly to gratification. Nevertheless^ in the ef- 
fect which the aggression produces on the propensities 
of the animal assailed, we perceive an arrangement 
instituted by the Creator for checking outrage, and 
arresting its progress. 

Before the penalty inflicted could be viewed by man 
as just in such cases, it would be necessary to perceive 
that it was instituted for the benefit of the aggresaora 
themselves ; and, in troth, this is clearly observied to 
be the case. U all dogs neglected to seek bones, and 
dedicated themselves solely to stealing ; and if cockiy 
in genera], deserted their own domains, and gave them« 
selves up only to felouious inroads on each other's terri- 
tories ; it is evident that the races of these animals 
would soon become extinct. It follows also, that any 
individual among them who should habitually abandon 
himself to such transgressions, would speedily lose hia 
life by violence or starvation. If, then, it is beneficial 
for the race, and also for the individual offender him« 
■elf, in these instances, to be arrested in his progress, 
his chastisement is decidedly benevolent and just. 

It is interesting to observe, that various provisions 
aro made under the animal law for bringing about sub- 
stantial justice, even in creatures destitute of the sen- 
timent of Conscientiousness. The lower animals make 
perfectly sure of punishing only the real offender ; for 
he must be caught in the act, otherwise he is not 
visited by their resentment. In the next place, it ap- 
pears to be the general law of animal nature^ that 
unless the offender has carried his inroad to an ex- 
treme extent, the punishment is relaxed tne moment 
he desists ; that is to say, the master of the bone or 
dunghill is generally satisfied with simple defence, and 
rarely abandons his treasure to pursue the offender for 
the sake of mere revenge. 

Farther, the animals, in inflicting punishment^ make 
no inquiry into the eatue of ths offenes* With them 
it affords no alleviation that the aggressor is himself 
in a state of the greatest destitution, or that his iH!>pe- 
tite is irresistible ; neither do they concern themselves 
about his fate after they have made him undexgo the 
penalty. He may die of the wounds they have in- 
flicted upon him, or of absolute starvation, before their 
eyes, without their enjoyment being in the least dis- 
turbed. This arises from their faculties consisting 
entirely of those powers which regard only self. They 
are deficient in the faculties which inquire into causes 
and trace consequences 5 and in the moral sentiments, 
which desire, with a disinterested affectiont the weU 
fere of other beings. 

Nevertheless, uie punishment which they inflict is 
in itself just, and serves, as we have seen, a decidedly 
beaaftciid end. Let us now direct our attention to man. 



lUa peiaMm>s the nmm animal pi wp e s is itiM as ^eee 
of tha lotsiar nseisiiaii asid, under tlieir insllgatioB, 
he inllieia pmBkhwmat en principlee pstisuty ani^o- 
goua to those « n *sr which they ehastiseu Indeed it 
is owicsie to svmerk, tibait hitiwrta the criminal lawv, 
even of the meet dffiHsed natloBS, have been fraased 
on the priaaiplsa mi aatmal pnnishaeBt exdoeively. 
A tUe4 Car wsaiph, breaks into m dwelling-house and 
sttols. The leAeoting faculties are employed to di«-» 
cover tike offender, and find evMenee of the olfenoe. 
Jndges asMl joriee ■■fmhin to determine wliether tb« 
evidento ia enfiment ; nod if they find it to be ec^ th« 
offender la «rdflrod to be knniehed, imprisoned, or 
hangad. We ave apt to inmgine dust there is soma- 
thing mosal ia the trial. Bnt die tole eb^ ef it la 
to aseertain that a crime hae been eemmitteid, and that 
tha aeeoned ia the real affisBder. The deg and aeek 
maka equally eeitoin of bodi points ; beoanse they 
never punish eanpt when tha individcml Is caught in 
thaaffenoa. Ouilt bemg aeeertaiaad, and the o&nder 
idantiflad, d^ deg ehakes and worries him, and tifaea 
lets him go ; while asaa eeonrges his back, or makes 
him mount tha etepe of a tread^mill, and dien tuma 
him adrift. If the offender hae been very preeunpta- 
oaa and pactinadone in hie aggremioa, l^ dog tome- 
tiBMS, alduMigh rarely, throides him outright: and 
man, in similar circumstances, very generally strangles 
him with • rape, or cuts off his head. The dog, hi. 
his proceeding, makes no infuiry Into the causes whidi. 
led to tha crime, or into the aonsemences, upon die 
offsnder, of the punishment which he inflicts. In diia 
also he is imitated by the bmman race. Man infliota 
his vengeanto with as little inquiry into the causes 
which led to the offsnce—and, except when he puts 
him to death, he turns the culprit adrift upon the 
world aftor helms nndergoDehis punishment, with as 
Httle concern abaat what ehall next befell him as is 
shown by his canine pro t o t ype. The dog acts in this 
manner, becaueeheie inspired by animal propensities, 
and highor feenhies have been denied him. Man imi. 
tates him, beeanse he too has received animal faculties 
beoanse, although he possesses, in addition to 



them, moral sentiments and refleednginteNect, he has 
not yet discovared the pracdoal application of these to 
the subject of criminal legiriadon. 

The aninml punishment is not without adranta^ 
even in the case of man, althongh it is far short, in 
this respect, of what he might obtain by following tlie 
guidance of his moral senthaents and enlightened in- 
telleot. Man as a mere animal could not exist in so- 
ciety, unleM tome check were instituted against abuses 
of the propensities ; and hence it is quite obvious that 
animal vengeance, rude as it is, carries with it results 
beneficial even to the offender, except where it puts 
him to death — a degree of punishment which, as w« 
have seen, the lower aninmls rarely inflict on each 
other of die same species. Unless the outrages of 
Dtotruotiveness, Acquisidveness, Self-Esteem, and the 
other animal feonlties, were checked, human society 
would be dissolved, and by that result the offenders 
themselves would suffer more grievous calamides than 
under any moderato form of animal castigation. 

The world is arranged, in so fer as regards the 
lower csaatures^ with a wise reladon to the fecuhies 
bestowed on them. Accordingly, animal resentment 
is laally effecdve in their case. In consequence of 
their not poesessing reflecting feculdes, they are in- 
capable <ii farming deep er extensive eekemes for 
mutnal aggienuon, and are net led to speonlato on the 
chances of escaping detoolion in their misdeeds. Their 
oflteneas aM limited to casual overiiowingt of their 
propensidee when excited by momentary temptotion ; 
whhsh an checked by counter ovaiflowings of odiar 
propensides, momentarily axoitad in tha aninmlt ag- 
griavad. 

In xagsvd to man, however, die world ims bean nr- 
ranged on the principle of eoprenmcy ^ tha maial 
sentimema and tntoliect ; and, In oaneequence, anisaii 
retribution is net equally effsotaal in his ceaa. Far 
i]^ a haamm affendar aa^aia hit 
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dewi^ng mesm to enaftk kim to 
to dcfmd himMlf sf^iiut ponithiBeiii ; and bene*, 
althcmgli he tew piuiitbiiient ■taring him In the fiMM, 
hit h^ deludei him into the belief that he laaj 
ewn^e it. Farther, if the real caaee ef humaa oL 
feacM be ezeeeiiTe aiM and actirity of the eigana ef 
the animal prepentitieB, it foUowt that mere paniih- 
ment cannot put a ftop to crime ; became itewrioefcr 
ih€cmi9Bj rnnd towwf »leopenrtrwtl4 umabmiBd mm rjn f 
nfter ih$ injlwikm hat btm mdmrsd. The hietary of 
the world, acoerdhiflyy preeenti va with a regular 
siiGoesriim of crimee and panitbmeBti, and at prceent 
the series appears to be as far reowved from a tezmi. 
nation as at any prerioiis period of the annals of the 
race. 

If the woiid, in regard to man, has been arranged 
on the principle of supremacy of the moral sentiments 
and intellect, we might expect better success were 
moral retriimiion, of which I now proce e d to treat, 
resorted to. 

The motive whieh prompts the dog to worry, and 
the ooek to peck and spur his assailant, is, as we have 
seen, mere animal resentment. His propensities are 
disagreeably affected, aod Combativeness and ]>e- 
Btructiveness instinctively start into activity to repel 
the aggression. The animal resentment of man is 
precisely analogoos. A thief is odious to Acquisitive- 
ness, because he robs it of its treasures ; a murderer 
is offensive to our feelings, because he extinguishes 
life. And, these faculties being offended, Gombative- 
ness and Destructiveness rush to their aid in man 
while under the animal dominion, as instinctively as 
in the dog^-and punish the offender on prindples^ 
and in a way, exactly similar. 

The case is different with the proper human facul- 
ties. Benevolence, contemplating outrage and mur- 
der, disapproves of them because they are hostile to its 
inherent constitution, and because they' occasion cala- 
mities to those who are their objects, and misery to 
the perpetrators themselves. Conscientiousness is 
pained by the perception of theft, because its very 
nature revolts at every infringement of right, and 
because justice is essential to the welfare of aU intelli- 
gent beings. Veneration is offended at reckless insult 
and indignity, because its desire is to respect the intel- 
ligent creatures of the Ood whom it adores, believing 
that they are all the objects of his love. When crime 
is preeented to the moral sentiments, therefore, they 
all ardently and instinctively desire that it should be 
stopped, and its recurrence prevented, just because it 
is in direct opposition to their very nature : and this 
impression on their part is not dependent on the power 
of the criminal to oSend or to forbear. Benevolence 
grieves at death indicted by a madman, and oaUs aloud 
that it should be averted ; Conscientionsnes disavows 
all theft, although committed by an idiot, and requires 
that he should be reatrained ; while Veneration re- 
coils at the irreverences even of the phrensied. The 
circumstanoe of the offenders being involuntary agents, 
quite incapable of restraining thir propensities, does 
not alter the aversion of the moral faculties to their 
actions ; and the reasons of this are obvious : firgi, 
these faculties hate evil because it is contrary to their 
nature, froas whatever source it springs ; and, stoontfJ^, 
the drcumatanoe of the aggressor being a necessary 
agent, does not diminish the calamity inflicted on the 
anfferer. It is as painAil to be killed by a madman as 
by a deliberate assassin ; and it is as destmetive to 
property to be robbed bj a cmming idiot, as by an 
acute smd practiasd thief. 

We perceive, ihereAirB, as the first ftatuve of the 
naoral and inteUectoal law, that the higher sentiments, 
absolutely and in all circumstances, dmlare against of- 
fences, and demand imperatively that they shall be 
bnmght to an end. 

There is a great diflSsrence, however, between the 
meana which tiiey saggeit for accomplishing this ob- 
loot, and those prompted by tiie propensities. The 
iatte% as I have said, bUndly inflict aniasal resentment 
wHhoKt the slightest regard to the eaiitM whkh led 



to the crimen or the aoMe^ufnees of the punishaoent. 
They seize the aggressor, and worry, bite, or strangle 
hia ; and there they begin and termisM^ &eir openu 
tions. 

The moral and inteBertoal facahiesy a* the edter 
handy embrace even the criminal himMlf within the 
range of their sympathies. Benevolence desires to 
render him vinnoos, and there^ter happy, as well as 
to xcacue his victim. Veneration desires that he 
shenld be treated as a man; and Conscientiousness 
dedaias that it cannot with satisfaction acquiesce in 
any adminastratien towards him that does not tend 
to remove the motives of his misconduct, and to pre- 
vent their recurrence. The first step, then, whidi 
the moral and intellectual faculties combine in de- 
manding, is a full exposition of the causes of the of« 
fence^ and the consequences of the mode of treatment 
proposed. 

Let na, then, pursue this investigation ; and here it 
may be observed, that we aro now in oondition to do 
so with something like a chance of success ; for by 
the aid of PhreuMogy, we have obtained a tolerably 
dear view of the elementary fiscuhies of the mind, 
and the effecto of organisation on their activity and 
vigour. 

The leading fisct, then, which arrests our attention 
in this inquiry, is, that everp orune proeeedty/rom an 
aiute of tome faeuUjf or oihor ; and the question im- 
mediately arises. Whence originates the tendency to 
abuse ? Phrenology enables us to answer, From three 
tources : first, from particular organs being too large 
and spontaneoasly active ; teoondlp, from great excite- 
ment produced by external causes ; or, tkirdfy, from 
ignorance of what are uses and what are abuses of the 
fiiculties. 

The moral and intellectual powers next demand. 
What is the cause of particular organs being too large 
and active in individuals ? Phrenology, for answer, 
pointe to the law of hereditary descent, by which tiie 
organs most energetic in the parents determine those 
widch shall predominate in the child. Intellect tiien 
infers that, according to this view, certain individuals 
are unfortunate at birth, in having received organa 
from their parente so ill proportioned, that abuse of 
some of them is almost an inevitable consequence if 
they are left to the sole guidance of their own sugges- 
tions. Phrenology replies, that the fact appears to be 
exactiy so. In the Museum of the Phrenological So- 
ciety is exhibited a large assemblage of skulls and 
caste of the heads of criminals, collected from Europei, 
Asia, Africa, and America ; and an undeniable feature 
in them all, is a great preponderance of the organs of 
the animal faculties over those of the moral seutimente 
and intellect. 

In the next place, great excitement from external 
causes may arise from the individual being pressed by 
animal want, stimulated by intoxicating liquors, or 
seduced by evil example^ and from a variety of similar 
influences. 

And, thirdly, abuses may arise from sheer want of 
information concerning the constitution of the mind 
and ite relations to external objects. Persecution for 
opinion, for example, is a crime obviously refsrable 
to this source. 

I have examined the cerebral developement of a 
considerable number of criminals, and inquired into 
the external circumstances in which they had been 
placed, and have no hesitotion in saying, that if, in 
the case of every offender, the three sources of crime 
here enumerated were investigated, reported on, and 
published, the conviction would become irresistible 
that the individual waa the victim of his nature and 
eztemsd condition, and penitentiaries would be re- 
sorted to as the only means of at once abating crime 
and satiafying the moral feelings of the oommnni^. 
TbapuUic err through ignorance, and knowledge only 
is needed, to ensure their going into the right path. 

JIereo««r, intellect perceives, and the moral senti- 
menta aekaawledf^ uMt these causes exist iudepeU' 
demUg of Om^riU pf tkt affendtr. The criminal, foi 
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•sample, it not tbe emvM of the onfortiinate prepon- 
deranoe of the animal organs in his own brain ; neither 
is he the creator of the external oirenmstanoes whieh 
lefd his propensities into abuse, or of the ignorance 
in which he is inrolred. Nevertheless, the moral and 
inte]]^taid facnlties of the indifferent ppeetator of his 
condition do not, on this account, admit that he ought, 
either for his own sake or for that of society, to be 
permitted to proceed in an unrestricted course of crime. 
They absolutely insist on arresting his progress, and 
their first question is, How may this best be done ? 
Intellect answers, Bp removing the eautea whieh pro- 
4uee the offeneee. 

The first cause— the great preponderance of the ani- 
mal organs—^cannot, by any means yet known, be 
rammarily removed. Intellect, therefore, points out 
another fUtemative—that of supjplying, by moral and 
physical restraint, the control which, in a brain better 
constituted; is afforded by large moral and intellectual 
oiguis ; in short, of placing the offender under such 
a degree of effective control as absolutely to prevent 
Uie abuses of his faculties. Benevolence acknowledges 
this proceeding to be kind. Veneration to be respect- 
ful, and Conscientiousness to be just, at once to the 
offender himself and to society ; and Intellect perceives 
that, whenever it is adopted, it will form an import- 
ant step towards preventing a repetition of crimes. 

The second cause, viz. great excitement from with, 
out, may be removed by withdrawing the individual 
from the influence of the unfavourable external cir- 
cnmstances to which he is exposed. The very re- 
straint and control which serve to effect the first 
object, will directly tend to accomplish this second one 
at the same time. 

The third cause— namely, ignorance^— may be re- 
moved by conveying instruction to the intellectual 
powers. 

If these principles be sound, the measures now re- 
commended ought, when viewed in all their conse- 
quences, to be not only the most just and benevolent, 
but at the same time the most advantoffeout that eoukt 
be adopted. Let us contrast their results with those 
of the animal method. 

Under the animal system, as we have already seen, 
no measures except the excitement of terror, are taken 
to prevent the commission of crime. Under the moral 
plan, as soon as a tendency to abuse the faculties ap- 
peared in any individual, instant means of prevention 
would be resorted to, because the sentiments could not 
be satisfied unless this were done. Under the animal 
system, no inquiry is made into the future proceed- 
ings of the offender, and he is turned loose upon so. 
dety under the unabated influence of all the causes 
which led to his infringement of the law ; and as 
effects never cease while their causes continue to ope- 
rate, he repeats his offence, and becomes the object of 
a new animal infliction. Under the moral system, 
the causes would be removed, and the evil effects would 
cease. 

Under the animal system, the propensities of the 
offender and society are maintained in habitual ex. 
citement ; for the punishment proceeds from the ani- 
mal faculties, and is likewise addressed to them. 
Flogging, for instance, proceeds from Destructiveness, 
and is addressed solely to sensation and fear. The 
tread-mill springs from Destructiveness in a milder 
form, and as its sole object is to cause annoyance to 
the offender, it is obviously addressed only to Cauti- 
ousness and his selfish feelings. Hanging and deca- 
pitation undeniably spring from Destructiveness, and 
are administered as terrors to the propensities ol per- 
sons criminally disposed. These punishments, again, 
especially the last, are calculated to gratify the animal 
faculties, and none else, in the spectators who witness 
them. The execution of a criminal obviously interests 
and excites Destructiveness, Cautiousness, and Self- 
Esteem, in the beholder, and nothing can be farther 
removed than such exhibitions from the proper food 
•f Beneirolenc^ Veneration, and Consdentiontneu. 

Under'the moral system, again, the fawiltiat 



dsed and addressed in restrdning and inslmcting the 
offender, are^ as exdudvely as possible, the human 
powers. The propensities are employed merely as 
the tervantt of the moral sentiments in accomplishing 
their benignant purposes, and Benevolence is as ac- 
tively engaf^ in behidf of ihe offender as of society 
at large. The whole influence of the proceeding is 
ameliorating and devating. 

Under the animal system, the offspring of parents 
who have been recently engaged in either suffering, 
inflicting, or witnessing punishment, inherit, by the 
organic law, large and active animal organs, occasioned 
by the excitement of these organs in the parents. Thus 
a public execution, from the violent stimulus which 
it produces in the lower faculties of the spectators, 
may, within twenty-four hours of its exhibition, be 
the direct cause of a new crop of victims for the gal- 
lows. 

Under the moral system, children bom of parents 
actively engaged in undergoing, executing, or witnese- 
ing the elevating and ennobling process of moral re- 
formation, will, by the organic law, inherit an increased 
developement of the moral and intellectual organa, 
and be farther removed than their parents from the 
risk of lapsing into crime. 

Under the animal system, spectators of crime, and 
accomplices, need to be bribed with large rewards to 
induce them to communicate their knowledge of the 
offence; and witnesses require to be compelled by 
penalties to bear testimony to what they have seen 
concerning it. Many will recollect the affecting pic- 
ture of mental agony drawn by tbe author of Waver- 
ley, when Jean ie Deans, at the bar of the High Court 
of Justiciary, gives evidence against her sister, which 
was to deprive that sister of life. Parallel cases oc> 
cur too frequently in actual experience. The real 
cause of this aversion to betray, and internal repug. 
nance to give evidence, is, that the moral sentiments 
are revolted by the delivery of the culprit to the crudty 
of animal resentment. 

Under the moral system, tbe higher sentiments and 
inteUect of the spectator of a crime, and those of the 
nearest relatives of the offender, would unite with 
those of society at large in an unanimous desire to de- 
liver him up with the utmost speed to the amdiorat- 
ing influence of moral treatment, as the highest bene- 
volence even to himself. 

Under the animal system, the office of public execu- 
tioner is odious, execrable, and universally contemned. 
If it were necessary by the Creator's institutions, it 
would present the extraordinary anomaly of a neeesm 
$ary duty being execrated by the moral sentiments^ 
This would be a direct inconsistency between the dic- 
tates of the superior faculties and the arrangement of 
the external world. But the animal executioner is 
not acknowledged as necessary by the human facul- 
ties. Under the moral system, the criminal would be 
committed to persons whose duties would be identical 
with those of the clergyman, the physidan, and the 
teacher. These are the executioners under tbe moral 
law ; and, j ust because thdr avocations are highly grate- 
fill to the superior sentiments, they are the most es- 
teemed of mankind. 

The highest and the most important object of this 
long exposition of the principles of punishment under 
the natural laws, remains to be unfolded. 

We are all liable to abuse our faculties ; and the 
inquiry is exceedingly interesting, what, in our casea, 
are the causes of the infringement of the moral law. 
The offences which we daily commit, are neither 
more nor less than minor degrees of abuse of the very 
same faculties of which crimes are the greater. For 
example, if in private life we backbite or slander our 
neighbour, we commit abuses of Self- Esteem and Dr- 
structiveness, which, if increased merely in intensity, 
without at all changing their nature, might end, as in 
Ireland, in maiming his cattle, or, as in Spain or 
Italy, in murdering him outright. If in any transaction 
oMife we ddiberately give false representations as to 
any artida we hare for sale, or overcharge it in prioa^ 
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!• just a minor abme of SoerotiTmiflM and Aoqni* 
sitireuesfl actiog in abcenoe of the moral lentimontay 
of which abiue pocket-picking and stealing are higher 
degrees. I need not carry the parallel farther. It is 
ao obvious that erery offence against the moral law is 
an abuse of some faculty or other, and that great 
crimes are merely great abuses, and smaller offences 
more sUght aberrations, that erery one mnst perceiTO 
the fact to be so. 

Reverting to what I obsenred in regard to crime, 
I repeat that every infringement of the moral law, the 
smallest as well as the greatest, is denounced by the 
moral sentiments and intellect ; just because it is op- 
posed to their nature, and they desire absolutely to 
bring all abuses to an end, from whatever source they 
spring, and be they voluntary or involuntary. 

Animal resentment is, according to the present prac- 
tice of society, resorted to as the chief method of deal- 
ing with the minor, just as it is with the higher, 
abuses of our fsculties. If one gentleman insults 
another, the offended party makes no inquiry into the 
state of mind and other causes that produced the in. 
snlt, but proceeds to knopk him on the head, to chal- 
lenge and thereafter to shoot him, or to prosecute him 
in a jury court, and inflict pain by depriving him of 
■loney. These are the common methods by which 
men inflict animal retribution on each othn:, and in 
essential character they do not much differ from those 
followed by the lower creatures. 

I do not say that these proceedings are absolutely 
without beneficial effect. The animal fkculties are 
eelflsh, and these inroads upon their enjoyment have 
widoubtedly a tendency to check them. It is painful 
to a gentleman to be knocked down or shot, and, in 
consequence, many individuals whose moral principles 
are low, ere induced so to manage matters as to avoid 
these forms of retaliation, who would not be restrained 
from insulting their neighbours by the dictates of their 
own feelings. But here the benefit terminates. The 
infliction of the chastisement excites only the animal 
faculties of the offended party, and it is addressed ex- 
clusively to the animal part of the offender's mind. 
Habitual morality, however, cannot exist without su- 
preme activity of the moral sentiments ; and the whole 
code of animal law, and animal punishment, does no- 
thing whatever to establish this as a permanent con- 
dition of mind. 

Under the moral and intellectual law, every thing 
is different. The intellectual faculties inquire into 
the causes of abuses, and the moral sentiments desire 
to remove them with kindness and respect even for 
the offender himself. If one person insult another, 
the intellect, aided by Phrenology, perceives that he 
must of necessity do so either from extreme predomi* 
nance of Combativeuess, Destructiveness, and Self- 
Esteem in his own brain, so that he has an instinctive 
tendency to insult, just as some ill-natured dogs and 
horses have a tendency to bite without provocation | 
or, MeoofuUyy from excessive stimulus from without — 
that is to say, from some aggression offered to these 
lower organs by other people ; or, thirdly, from intel- 
lectual ignorance— that is, erroneously supposing un- 
real motives and intentions in the party whom he 
insults. If one person cheat another, intellect, with 
the assistance of Phrenology, perceives that he can do 
so only because Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness pre- 
dominate in him over Conscientiousness, because the 
external temptation to cheat is too powerful for hit 
aombination of faculties to resist, or because he is igno- 
rant tha^ cheating is equally fatal to his own interest 
as injurious to that of his victim. In short, the con- 
alusion is irresistibly come to, that no abuse of the 
animal faculties can be conunitted that may not be 
(raced to these or similar causes. 

But intellect and the moral sentiments desire to 
remove the causes as the most effectual way of putting 
an end to the effects, and their method is one conge- 
nial to their own constitution. If a man is by nature 
irritable, and prone to ix^ore every one with whom 
ba eoBDMs into oontacty ihey desire most sadaUmily to 



remove every cause that may tend to exasperate hia 
propensities, and also to surround him with a pars 
moral and intellectual atmosphere. If he is exposed 
to temptation, they desire to withdraw it; if he it 
misinformed, Ignorant, or deceived, they desire to in- 
struct him and give him correct information. After 
we have suffered injury from another, if we perceive 
the causes from which it proceeded to be really such 
as I have now explained, and if we comprehend and 
believe in the supremacy of the moral law, it will be 
impossible for us to pndfer the method of redress by 
animal resentment. 

The question naturally presents itself^ What is the 
diatinction between right and wrong, under this sys- 
tem ? If offences proceed from unfortunate develope- 
ment of brain, not fashioned by the individual himself 
»^rom external temptations which he did not make 
— 4»r firom want of knowledge which he never had it 
in his power to p o s s es s , .how are the distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong, merit and demerit, to be ex- 
plicated and maintained ? The answer is simple. 

The naiuriMl dittineiUm between right and wrong^ 
so far as man is concerned, depends on the constitu- 
tion of the moral and intellectual faculties. The act 
of wantonly killing another is wrong, because it is in 
direct opposition to the dicutes of Benevolence. The 
act of appropriating to ourselves effects belonging to 
another is wrong, because it is distinctly denounced 
by Conscientioasness ; and so with all other misdeeds. 
The atUhorOy of the moral law, in forbidding these 
offences, depends on the whole arrangements of crea- 
tion being constituted to enforce its dictates. If 
Benevolence and Conscientiousness denounce mur- 
der, and if the whole other faculties of the mind, and 
the external order of things, harmonise with their 
dictates and combine to punish the offender, the 
foundation and sanctions of the moral law appear 
abundantly strong. It has been objected, that, in 
Tartary, to steal from strangers is honourable ; but 
Dr T. Brown has well answered this objection. There 
are more principles in the mind than Benevolence^ 
Veneration, and Conscientiousness ; and it is quite 
possible to misinform the intellect, and thereby mis- 
direct the propensities and sentiments. For exam- 
ple, the Tartars are taught to believe that all mei| 
beyond their own tribes are their enemies, and would 
rob and murder them if they could ; and, of course^ 
as long as this intellectual conviction lasts, strangers 
become the objects of their animal resentment. 
Every foreigner is, in their eyes, a criminal, clearly 
convicted of deliberate purpose to rob and murder. 
In Britain, under Lord BUenborough's act, when 
men are convicted in a court of this intention^ they 
are delivered over to the hangman to be executed ; 
and we might as well maintain, as a general proposi- 
tion, that the English are fond of hanging one another, 
as that the Tartars approre of robbery and murder. 
Strangers whom the latter maltreat in this manner, 
actually stand convicted in their minds of an inten- 
tion of using them in the same way if they could. 
The real method of arriving at a correct view of the 
question is to suppose the conviction complete in a 
Tartar's mind, that other men love him and make 
him an object of their most sedulous benevolence, and 
then ask him whether he approves of robbing and 
murdering a benefactor. There is no instance o 
human nature, in a state of sanity, regarding such a 
deed as virtuous. The moral law, therefore, when 
cleared of other principles that may act along with 
it, but are not part of it, is obviously universal and 
inflexible in its dictates 

The views contained in this chapter were printed 
and distributed among a few friends in 18279 <^>^ I 
was favoured by'them with several remarks. Two 
of these appear to me to merit a reply. 

It is objected, that, according to the moral system 
of treating offendeis, jcmishment would be abrogated 
and crime encouraged. 

I respectfully answer, that if this system be right 
in itself^ and suited to the nature of man» it will 
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mnykk ItMtf afl tii« pmiMiBfliit that wUl be 
or toat «aii fcrve any bemfidal end. I beUevtt that 
t& WM iiMliTidiuil wliote niad co i i Hi chiefly at 
mal propentitiei and inteUaet— «onfin«m«at, oo: 
pnlfloiy lahoar, aad tha enforeeoMat of man! 
daoty wiU be higUy diiagreeaUe, and that this k tha 
pimiehment which ^a Cfcator designed ihould attend 
that nnfortanate eembiaation of mental qualitief. 
It is aaalogoBS to the pain of a wonad ; ilie object af 
which is, to indnee the patient ta avoid injuring lua- 
eelf again. The irksomeneec and snffering to a cri- 
minal, inseparable from confinement and forced la- 
bour, are intended as indi ic e m ents to him to aroid 
infringements of the moral law ; and when per c eiTad 
by himself to arise from the osnneziaa astobfished by 
tta Creator between crime and tha moot hnmane 
aseans of restraining it, he will learn to submit to the 
infliction, widurat those rebellioas fmKaga wfaseh 
are generally excited by pnre asuBMl retributioa. It 
appears to me that the call Utr more snffsring than 
would accompany the moral m et h od of treatment, 
nraoeeds to a gieat extent from the yet nstamad bar- 
barism of our own minds ; just as it was the safaga- 
BOSS of the hearu of our aaoestors which led them to 
regard torture and burning as necessary in their ad- 
aakiistratioB of criminal jostioe. In pn^ortkm as 
the higher sentimeats shail gain ascendaaey i—eny 
men, severity will be less in demand, and its iontility 
will be more genecally perceived. The Amarics 
in their penitentiaries, hava set an admirable em 
pie to Europe in regard ta criminal legislati 
Their views still admit of improveasent^ but they 
have entered on the right path by which stMcem is to 
be attained. Dr Caldwell of Lexington has offered 
tbem excellent conasel, which I Ju^ thay will ap^ 
preciate and follow. 

Another objection is, diat the views now advacated, 
even supposing them to be true, are Utopian, andean- 
not be carried into effset in the present condition af 
society. I deny the first branch of this objection, 
bat admit the second to be weU founded. No system 
ef morals which is true, can be Utopian — ^this term be- 
ing understood to aseaa viuonary and imjuraoticaUe. 
But a true system may not be redudbie to practice, 
on its first announcement, by a people who 4o not 
knew one jot ef im priaciples, and whose guides sedn- 
laualy divert their mtnde from studying it. Christi- 
anity itself has not yet been generally practised ; but 
dom any rational man on this aeeonat denounce it as 
ntopsan and varthlem ? It wonld be ibUy to expect 
judges and juries ta abandon the existing practice ef 
criminal juriymdencr, and to adept that which is 
here xvoommended, befone they, and tha society for 
vrhom they act, understand and appsvve af its prinei- 
pies ; ai^ no ane who bears in mind by what slow 
and laborioss eifarts truth aadkes ies way, and haw 
hang a period is neoessary befone it can develope itself 
in practioe, wlJl expect any wmw system to triumph in 
the aga in which it wae ^st yaaoralgated. I hai« 
fre^sently repeated in this work, that, hy the mend 
law, we canjsat enjoy the full fruits anea af #ar own 
intelligesu» and virtue, natil onr neighbours have 
been rendered as wise and masiahle as aorselves. No 
r easonahle man, th — e fa ffa, can expect taasa the princi- : 
pies ei^aanded in this work, ahhongh tme, generally 
difliised and adopted in sociaty, nsrtil the natural 
means of coamsanicating a koowiedge of Aem, and 
jproductng a general coaviction af th^ tnx^ and nti- 
»y, shall have been persaaerin|^y uaed for a period 
enfficsent to accomplish this and. In the mean time, 
the established practices of society asnst be aap^parted, ! 
if not respaeted^ and ha is no Iriand to the real pro- 
gWM of asankind, wise, the aaomeat after he has sawn 
M§ momi pRariplasy meoUaateaspt to gather the iirsnt 
of them before bsi hsw alia— 1 anmiisai aadiauluasn to 
hong the peodnceto msiinhji. Thasndanai phikn 
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8XCT. XI. — ^XOBJX ADTAKTAGES OP PVKI8HVENT. 

Afiter tha mteUeet aad nasal seatimanti have been 
bronght to reoogntae the principles of the Divine ad- 
ministratien, aa much wisdom, benevaiance^ aad jus. 
tios^ are discernible in the natural laws, that oar whole 
nature is ameliorated in consequence of undergoing 
tha punishments annaaed to them. Punishment en- 
dnred by one iadividual also aervas to warn athers 
against transgression. These facts afford another 
poroof that a grand object of the arrangements of ciaa- 
tion is the improvement of the moral and intdlectual 
nature ef man. 80 strikingly conspicneos, indeed, is 
the amalioratiag influence of suffering, that nanay 
panuaas ham ooppoaed this to be tha primary object 
fisr which it ie sent; a notion which, with grent de- 
ftnacBf I cannot help regarding ae unfounded in 
principle, and dangerous in practire. If evila and 
mislortnnes are mei^a mercies of Proivideace, it ial- 
lowt that a headache consequent on a debauch ia aat 
intended to prevent repetition of dmahenneas, somnch 
as to prepare the debaaehee £or " tha invieible wor&d;'* 
and that shipwreck in a orasy Teasel ia not designed 
to rendar tha merchant mare cantioas, but to lead him 
talieaTen. 

It is nndaniahla^ that in innnmerabk inateacas pain 
and sorrow are the direct eonsequencsa of onr awn 
misconduct ; at thesama time it ia obviously benevofent 
in tha Beity to render them beneftrial directly, aa a 
warning against fiitore tranigrassaon, andindireedy, 
as a means of leading to tha purification of tha miml 
Neverthelaaa, if wa shall '"^g^tp that in aoase in. 
stances it U dispensed as a direct punishmentior par- 
ticular trantgreiuions, and in others only on acoonnt 
of ain ia general, Msad with the view of ameliora^g 
tha ^irit of the sufferer, we shall ascribe inconsie^ 
tency to the Creator, and expose ourselves fto tha 
danger af atibibuting our own afflictions to his favour^ 
and those af others to his wrath ; thus fostering ia 
oar minds self^sonoeit and unoharitableness. Indivi- 
duals who entertain the belief that had health, worldly 
ruin, and ainister accidents, befalling thun, are not 
punishments lor infringement of the laws of nature, 
but particular manifestations of the love of tha Creator 
towards themselves, make slight inquiry into tha an* 
tural causes of their miseries, and bestow few efforts 
to remove them. In ccmsequence, the chastisement 
endured by them neither correct their awn conduct, 
nor dater others from committing similar transgrea- 
sions. Soaae religious aects, who espoure these notiooa, 
literally act upon them, and refhse to inoculate with 
tha oow-poK to escape cootagiQa, or take otho' nseaas 
of avaiding natural calamities. R^;arding these aa 
dispensations of Providence sent to prepare them for 
a fiitnre world, they conceive that the mere that befall 
them the better. JParther, these ideas, besides beis^ 
rqu^fuant to the cemmon sense of mankind, are at 
FarianoB with the piiacipie that the world is arranf^ 
aoas to favour viitue and disponntenanrft vice ; becaaae 
favouring virtue means obviously that the favoured 
virtuous will positively enj<^ more hi^ipiness, and 
a^gatiraly suffer fover mia£artuBe^ than the vieiona. 
The view, therefiore, now advocated, appears less a^ 
neprionable, via. that punishment serves a double 
parpose---directly to warn us against tranagressioa, 
and indirectly (when rightly ap»prehendad) to cuh- 
due fmc lower propensities, and purify and vivify our 
moral and intidlectaail powera. 

Bishop Batler coincides in this interpretation 4kf 

** Tbe JBMWwg ideal expooaded teihit nbmptet have bem mmt 

aMj aad eloquently foUowed out by Dr Chmrlcs Caldwell, ProCca- 

■or of the Institutes of Medicine in Che Univenity of Lexington* 

Kentuck]r« in his '* New Yiewt of Penitemiaiy Disciedixie, sad 
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vrntanlcrimitiflii. ^ Now,"* nytbt, <Ha theiMVMnt 
ttirte, iJ9 irliieh wevbjoy, omf m grmi part qf vAof w 
woffisr^ U pat fn our own power.* For pimturo and 
pain are Ae oomogwneee ^ our aeHma ; and we art 
endued \f the A vtiior of our nature whii oapadtiei 
of ibraieeliig theee emneqaeiiaei.'* '*! know not 
tkat we haro any one kind or degree of enjoyment^ 
bfBt hy thomeani of oar own aotions. And, h§ pru» 
dtneo amd oaro^ we may, for tbe meet pert, pan oar 
dayt hi u de ia Me eve void ipiiet : or, on the eontrary, 
wemay» l^mAmtt, wmgooomodptuiUm, wifftiiHo$$^ or 
ovon b^noiftlffoneOy make onnriyei at minraMr at over 
we piine* And manj do |3eaae to make tfaemwlvea 
entremelj miserable: i. o. tkey do what they knew 
befoniiand wffl render diem to. They foBow tfine 
wmye, tfaefiuh oTwkidi they know, by initraction. 



iple, experience, will be diigraoe, and poverty, 
nnd iicknesB, and nntinMly iea». Tliif erery one 
obserrei to be the general conrae of thinga ; thoogk 
It is to he allowed, w« cannot find by esperienee, that 
mB enr soflierings are owing to onr own foffies.**— 
Anahff^t pot i du S. In aooordanoe with this last 
vemark, I hate tieated of horodUmrp diaeases ; and 
•▼ils resnhing from earth^akes, Tolcanoes, hurxi- 
canes, and other oontnlsians of natoze, may be added 
to the same dass. 

It has been objected that sncih pnnislimenta as the 
breaking of an arm by a fidl, are afken so dispropor. 
tionately serem, tha% in appiointing them, the Crea- 
tor must have had in riew some other and more im- 
portant object than tkst of making them serve as 
mere modveB to tbe dbserrance of the physical laws ; 
and thnt that oftijeet mnst t>e to infloence the mind of 
the safferer, and draw kis attention to concerns of 
higher import. 

In answer I remaik, that the human body is liable 
to destmctiim by serere injuiies; and that the de- 
gree of suffering, in general, bears a just proportion 
to the danger connected with the transgression. 
Thus, a slight surfeit is attended only with headache 
or general uneasiness, because it does not endanger 
BIb; a &I1 on any muscular part of the body is 
f(dlowed either with no pain, or with only a slight 
indisposition, for the reason that it is not seriously in- 
various to life ; but when a leg or arm is broken, the 
pain is intensely severe, because the bones of these 
limbs stand high in the scale of utility to man. The 
Iraman body is so framed that it may fall nine times 
and suffsr littie damage^ but the tenth time a Ifmb 
may be brAen, which will entail a painful chastise- 
ment. By this arrangement the mind is kept alive 
to danger to such an extent as to insure general 
safety, while at the same time it is not overwhelmed 
with terror by punishments too severe and too fre- 
quentiy repeated. In particular states of the body, a 
diglit wound may be followed by inflammation and 
death ; but these are the results not simply of the 
wound, but of a previous derangement of health, oc- 
easioneifl by depaitures from the organic laws. 

On the whole, therefore, no adequate reason ap- 
pears for ngtLrSlisg the consequences of physical ac- 
cMenta in any other light than as direct punishments 
Ibr infringement of the natural laws, and indioectiy 
M m means of acc omplish ing moral and religious im- 
ymwnent. 

In the ptecMHng chapters we have obtained glimpses 
of seme Of the eanetione of the moral law, which may 
he briefly recapitulated. If we clbey it, many desir- 
iMeresmta ensue. In the Jtret place, we enjoy the 
Idghest gratifications of whidi onr nature is susomti- 
Ide, in Imbituid and sustained activity of our noblest 
ftctdttea. Seeondiyf We become objects of esteem and 
dfcotion to our fdlow-men, and enjoy ezalt«3 sodsl 
pleacore. HUrd^, Whatever we undertake, being 
pra»|ected in hvmionywith the coarse of nature, wifi 
Ptar<A4f, By cbeerving tlie moral law, we 
d|iilace«nrse}ves in the most fsronrable condition 
' # fejl qg the mgtaSio law, and tiien enjoy health of 

'Voltes wmdi SM printed In ItaUcs in the orisiDaL 



body and buoyancy of mind. J^.^^^, By obeying Ae 
moni, InteOectual, and organic laws, we shall place 
ourselves in ^to best condition for observing the phy- 
sical laws, and tiiereby reap countlflBa benefits con* 
ferred by them. 

To perceive, on tlie other hand, the penalties by 
whidithe Creator punishes infringements of the moral 
law, we need only to reverse the picture. There is 
denial of that elevated, refined, and steady enjoyment, 
which eprings from the supreme activity of tiie moral 
sentiments and intdlect, and from the perception of the 
harmony b e tw ee n them and the institutions of crea- 
tion. By infringing the moral law, we become objects 
of disHke and aversion to our fellow.men ; and this 
earriea denial of gratification to many of onr aodal 
Realties. Whatever we undertake in opposition to 
tile moral law, being an enterprise against the course 
of nature, cannot succeed ; and its fruits must theie- 
ibre be disappointment and vexation. Inattention to 
tiie moral and fatteiketual law incapacitates us for 
obedience to the organic and physical laws ; and sick- 
ness, pain, and p of eity overtake us. Tke whole scheme 
of crration, then, appears constituted for the purpose 
of enforcing obedience to the moral law: yirtue, re- 
Hgion, and happiness, seem to be founded in the in- 
lierent oonstitntion of the human faculties, and the 
adaptation of the external world to them ; and not to 
depend on the wHl, tke fancies, or the desires of man. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ON THE COMBINED OPERATION OF THE 
NATURAL LAWS. 

Conobined operation of the Bstnral Iswi UliutrateA ky nAnnee 
to the defects of the azzangements for Jury niti ia Scotland,— tiie 
gsaat flzet in Edinbiaih in Mg^— eM y w ieelLi tern ignooaes et 
imtioBid coadaet in Oe craBineBiar,-OtpnBn Lyoa'i aancoai- 
Sal attaoipt to BBadh Repulse Bay,— ftMmderiof of deeayed asid 
ilUeqiiippad ^waels et sea, e nd the aiemnitfle distren which, 
oeanpread Biflaia in tflB^ 

HAYnro now unfolded several of the natural laws, 
and their effects, and having also attempted to ^ow 
that eadi is inflexible and independent in itself, and 
requires absolute obedience (so that a man who ne- 
glects the physical law will suffer the physical punish- 
ment, although he may be very attentive to the moral 
law; that one who infringes the organic law will suf- 
fer organic punishment, although he maj obey tiko 
physical law ; and that a person who violates the mo- 
ral law will sufEer the moral punishment, although he 
should observe the other two), I proceed to show the 
mutual relationship among these laws, and to adduce 
some instances of their joint operation. 

The defective administration of justice is a fiBrtiie 
source of human suffering in all countries ; yet it is 
surprising how rude are the arraiu^ements which are 
still in use, even in a free and enlightened country, 
for accomplishing this important end. 

A Scotdi Jury in a civil cause, even in Edinburgh, 
frequentiy presents the following particulars for ob- 
servation. It consists of twelve men, eight or ten of 
whom are collected from the country, within a dis- 
tance of twenty or thirty miles of the capital. These 
individuals hold the plough, wield the hammer or the 
faatchet, or carry on some other useful and respectable 
but laborious occopation| lor six days in the week. 
Their muscular systems are in constant exercise, and 
their brains are rarely called on for any great exertion. 
They are not accustomed to read, beyond the Bible 
and a weekly newspaper ; they are still less in the 
haMt of thinking ; and In general they live mneh in 
the open air. 

In this condition they are placed in a jury-boK at 
ten in the morning, after having travdled paobah^ 
from seven to twenty-five miles to reach the eeorts 
counsel address long speeches io them ; nusserens wiiu 
nesses are examined ; and the cause is bcanched 4Nil 
into complicated details of fact, and wire-worn die* 
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tbictioni in aignment. The oonit it a maU ui4 UL- 
fwitiUted apartment, and In oonaeqnanoa it cnwndly 
erowded and orer-haatad. Withoat being allowad to 
breathe freth air or to take ezerdte or toody tbey are 
eondned to their teata till eight or ten in the evening 
—when they retire to retnm a Ferdict, by which they 
nay ditpote of thootandt of poandt» and in which they 
•re reqoired by Uiw to be nnanimoai. 

There it here a tittne of erron whieh oonld not ez« 
itt for a day if tlie natural lawt were generally nnder- 
tlood« Firtif the daily habita and oocnpationt of mdi 
jttron render their braint inactive, and their intellecti 
ooniequently incapable of attending to, and compre- 
hending, complicated catet of fact and argument. 
Aeofutfy, their memoriei cannot retain the ftcte, while 
their tUll in penmanthip and literature it not tnffi- 
eient to enable them to take notet ; and their reflect- 
ing litoultiet are not capable of generaliting. Their 
education and dailv pnrtuitt, therefore, do not fomidbi 
them with principlet of thinking, and power of mental 
aetion, tufficient to enable them to unravel the web of 
Intricadei pretented to thdr underttandlngt. Thirdfy^ 
protracted confinement in a dote apartment, amidtt 
vitiated air, operatet injurioutlyonthemottvivaciout 
lemperamentt :— -on tuch men it hat tenfold effect in 
lowering the action of the brain and inducing mental 
iacapacity, becaute it it diametrically oppoted to their 
Mual condition. Add to thete contiderationt, that 
•eoationally a jury trial lattt two, three, or even four 
dayt, each of which pretenti a repetition of the lAr- 
eomttancet here detcribed ; and then the reader may 
jndge whether tuch jurort are the fittett inttrumentt, 
and In the bett condition, for ditpoting of the fortonet 
of a people who boatt of their love of juttice, and of 
their admirable institutiont for obtaining it. 

The influence of the bodily condition of a human 
being on hit mental capacity teemt never to have 
evtered the imaginationt of our legitlatort at a matter 
•f Importance in the adminittration of jotdce. In 
the Circuit Courtt of Scotland, the judget frequently 
ait for teveral dayt in tuccettion in a crowded apart- 
ment, intently engaged in bntinett, from ten o'clock 
In the morning till eight, ten, or twelve at night, with, 
out any proper intermittion or exerdte. They go to 
their hotel at thete late hourt, dine, take wine, retire 
to bed, and next morning retume their teatt on the 
bendi. Now, by the lawt of their nature, which never 
oeate to operate, the effect of thit conduct it to impair 
the vigour of the moral and intdlectual organt, and, 
by Gonttraint, want of exercite, and obttruction of the 
bodily functiont, to irritate and exalt the activity of 
the animal organt ; to that, at the dote of a drcuit, 
even the ttrongeit and mott ettimable and talented 
individual it phy tically deteriorated, and mentally in- 
oapadtated for the dittribution of justice, compared 
with himself when he began hit labourt. It is ac 
cordingly matter of observation, that in proportion at a 
long and heavy tetsion in circuit advances, irriubility, 
impatience, and intellectual obscuration, appear in die 
ludget. The accused who go to trial first, therefore, 
have a far higher chance of obtaining justice^ than 
those who appear latt on the roll. 

In these instanoet there are evident infringementt 
of the organic and moral lawt ; and the combined re- 
ralt is the maladministration of justice, of which the 
country to loudly complaint. The proper remediet 
will be found in educating the people more effectually, 
in training them to the exercite of their mental fa- 
ooltlet, and in observing the organic lawt in the ttruc- 
ture of court-rooms, and in the proceedings that take 
place within them. 

Another example of the combined operation of the 
natural lawt it sJforded by the great firet which oc- 
enrred in Edinburgh in November 1834, when the 
Parliament Square and a part of the High Street were 
oontumed. That calamity may be viewed in the foK 
Wwing light :-.The Creator conttituted England and 
Seodand with tuch qualitiet, and placed them in tuch 
nIatUmthip, that the inhabitanta of both kingdomt 
wmM be mott happy in aedng towardt each other, 



and pnrioing their leparate vocationt. under the iiu 
premaey of Uie moral tentimentt. We have lived to 
tee thit practited, and to reap the reward. But the 
anccttort of the two nationt did not believe in thia 
oonttltution of the world, and they preferred acting 
according to the tuggettiont of the propendtiet ; that 
It to tay, they waged furioua wara, and committed 
watdng devattadont on eadi other*t propertiet and 
livet. It it obvious from hittory, that the two nadone 
were eenally ferodout, and delighted reciprocally in 
each other't calamidet. Thit wat clearly a violent 
infringement of the moral law ; and one effect of it 
wat to render the pottetdon of a ttronghold an object 
of paramount importance. The hill on which the 
Old Town of Edinburgh it built, wat naturally tur- 
rounded by marahet, and pretented a perpendicular 
front to thit wett, capable of being crowned with a 
cattle. It wat appropriated with avidity, and the 
metropolit of Sootland wat founded there, obviously 
and undeniably under the intpiration purely of the 
animal £tcultiei. It wat fenced round with ramparts, 
built to exdude the fierce warriort who then inhabited 
the countrv Wing touth of the Tweed, and alto to pro- 
tect the inhaUtantt from the feudal banditti who in- 
fetted their own toiL The tpace within the wallt, 
however, wat limited and narrow ; die attractiont to 
the tpot were numerout ; and to make the mott of it, 
our anoettort erected the enormout uatses of high, 
oonfoted, and crowded buildings which now compose 
the High Street, and the wyndt, or alleyt, on itt two 
ddet. Thete abodet, moreover, were eonttructed, to 
a great extent, of timber ; for not only the joists and 
floors, but the parddont between the rooms, were made 
of masaive wood. Our ancettort did all thit in the 
perfect knowledge of the phydcal law, that wood ig. 
nited by fire not only it contumed ittelf, but envelopea 
in inevitable dettruction every (ombutdble object with- 
in itt influence. Farther, their tuccettoriy even when 
tha necettity for dose building had ceased, persevered 
in the original error ; and, though well knowing that 
every year added to the age of such fabrics, increased 
their bability to burn, they not only allowed them to 
be occupied as shops filled with paper, tpirits, and 
other highly combusdble materials, but let the upper 
floors for brothels introducing thereby into the heart 
of thit magasiue of conflagradon the mott reckless and 
immoral of mankind. The consummation was the two 
tremendous fires of November 1824 (the one originate 
ing in a whisky-oellar, and the other in a garrec-bro- 
thd), which consumed the Parliament Square and a 
pordon of the High Street, destroying property to the 
extent of many thousands of pounds, and spreading 
misery and ruin over a considerable part of the popu- 
ladon of Edinburgh. Wonder, consternation, axi.' 
awe, were forcibly excited at the vastness of the cal«.. 
mity; and in the sermons that were preached, and tl.^ 
distertadoDt that were written upon it, much wat tail. 
of the intcrutable wayt of Providence, that tent such 
visitations on the people, envdoping the innocent and 
the guilty in one common sweep of destrucdon. 

According to the expotidon of the wayt of Provi- 
j dence which I have ventured to give, there wat no- 
thing wonderful, nothing vengeful, nothing arbitrary, 
in the whole occurrence. The only reaton for tur- 
prite wat, that it did not take place generationt before. 
The necessity for these fabrict originated in groaa 
violadon of the moral law ; they were eonttructed in 
high contempt of the physical law ; and, latterly, the 
moral law was set at defiance, by pladng in them in- 
habitants abandoned to the worst habits of recklettneti 
and intoxication. The Creator had bestowed on men 
faculties to perceive all this, and to avoid the calamity, 
whenever they chose to exert them ; and the destruc- 
tion that ensued was the punishment of following the 
propensides, in prefbrence to the dictates of intellect 
and morality. The object of the dettrucdon, at a na* 
laral event, wat to lead men to avoid repeddon of the 
offencet ; but the prindplet of the divine government 
are not yet comprehended. Acquitidveneia whiapan 
that more mnney may be made of kmiiea wniMagif 
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Ave or tlx floors under one roof, than of houses con* 
aistiDg of only two or three; and erections the ^ery 
counterparts of the former, have since reared their 
jh^ids on the spot where the others stood, and, sooner 
or later, they also will be overtaken by the natural 
laws, which never slumber or sleep. 

The true method of arriving at a sound view of ca- 
lamities of this kind, is to direct our attention, in the 
first instance, to the law of nature, from the operation 
of which they have originated ; then to find out the 
uses and advantages of that law, when observed ; and 
III discover whether or not the evils under considera- 
tion have arisen from violation of it. In the present 
i'Kstance, we ought never to lose sight of the fact, that 
ih«5 houses in question stood erect, and the furniture 
i n safety, by the very same law of gravitation which 
made them topple to the foundation when it was in- 
fringed ; and that mankind enjoy all the benefits 
which result from the combustibility of the timber as 
fuel, by the very same law which makes it, when un< 
duly ignited, the food of a destructive conflagration. 

This instance affords a striking illustration of the 
manner in which the physical and organic laws are 
constituted in harmony with, and in subserviency to, 
the moral law. We see clearly that the leading cause 
of the construction of such erections as the houses in 
the Old Town of Edinburgh (with the deprivation of 
free air, and liability to combustion, that attend them) 
arose from the excessive predominance of Combative- 
nets, Destructiveness, Self-Esteem, and Acquisitive- 
ness, in our ancestors ; and although the ancient 
personages who erected these monuments of animal 
supremacy bad no conception that, in doing so, they 
were laying the foundations of a severe punishment to 
themselves and their posterity— yet when we compare 
the comforts and advantages that would have accom- 

Snied dwellings constructed under the inspiration of 
mevolence. Ideality, and enlightened Intellect, with 
the contaminating, debasing, and dangerous effects of 
their actual workmanship, we perceive most clearly 
that our ancestors were really the instruments of chas- 
tising their own transgressions, and of transmitting 
chat chastisement to their posterity so long as the ani- 
mal supremacy shall be prolonged. 

Another example may be given. Men, by uniting 
under one leader, may, in virtue of the social law, ac- 
quire prodigious advantages to themselves, which 
singly they could not obtain ; and, as formerly stated, 
the condition under which the benefits of that law are 
permitted is, that the leader shall know and obey the 
natural laws connected with his enterprise : If he ne- 
glect these, then the same principle which gives the 
social body the benefit of his observing them, involves 
it in the punishment of his infringement ; and this 
is just, because, under the natural law, the leader 
must necessarily be chosen by his followers, and they 
are responsible for not attending to his natural qua- 
lities. Some illustrations of the consequences of ne- 
glect of this law may be stated, in which the mixed 
operation of the physical and moral laws will ap- 
pear. 

During the French war, a squadron of English ships 
was sent to the Baltic with military stores, and, in re- 
turning home up the North Sea, they were beset, for 
two or three days, by a thick fog. It was about the 
middle of December, and no correct knowledge of their 
exact situation was possessed. Some of the command- 
ers proposed lying-to all night, and proceeding only 
during day, to avoid running ashore unawares. The 
eommodcra was exceedingly attached to his wife and 
family, and, stating his determination to pass Christ- 
mas with them in England if possible, ordered that 
the ships should sail straight on their voyage. The 
very same night they all struck on a sand-bank off 
•the coast of Holland ; two ships of the line were dashed 
to pieces, and every man on board perished. The third 
ship^ drawing less water, was forced over the bank by 
the waves and stranded on the beach ; the crew was 
saved, hut led to a captivity of many years' duration. 
Now, IktMTMMlt were destroyed under the physifial 



laws ; but this calamity owed its origin to the predo- 
minance of the animal over the moral and intelleotnal 
faculties in the commodore. The gratifioation which 
he sought to obtain was individual and selfish ; and if 
his Benevolence, Veneration, Conscientiousness, and 
Intellect, had been as alert at his domestic affections, 
and carried as forcibly home to j^is mind the welfare 
of the men under his charge as that of his own family; 
nay, if these faculties had oeen sufficienuy alive to see 
the danger to which he exposed even his own life, and 
the happiness of his wife and children-^e never could 
have followed the precipitate course which consigned 
himself, and so many brave men, to a watery grave, 
within a few hours after his resolution was formed. 

Some years ago, the Ogle Castle East Indiaman was 
offered a pilot coming up the Channel, but the captain 
refused assistance, professing his own skill to be suf- 
ficient. In a few hours the ship ran aground on a 
sand-bank, and every human being on board perished 
in the waves. This accident also arose from the phy- 
sical laws, but the unfavourable operation of it sprang 
from Self-Esteem, pretending to knowledge whidi the 
intellect did not possess ; and as it is only by employ- 
ing the latter that obedience can be yielded to the 
physical laws, the destruction of the ship was indi- 
rectly the consequence of the infringement of the moral 
and intellectual laws. 

An old sailor, whom I met on the Queensferry pat- 
sage, told me that he had been nearly fifty years at 
sea, and once was in a fifty-gun ship in the West In- 
dies. The captain, he said, was a '< fine man ;'* he 
knew the climate, and foresaw a hurricane coming, by 
its natural signs ;—- on one occasion, in particular, he 
struck the topmasts, lowered the yards, lashed the 
guns, and made each man supply himself with food 
for thirty-six hours ; and scarcely was this done when 
the hurricane came. The ship lay for four hours on 
her beam-ends in the water, but all was prepared ; the 
men were kept in vigour during the storm, and fit for 
every exertion ; the ship at last righted, suffered little 
damage, and proceeded on her voyage. The fleet which 
she convoyed was dispersed, and a great number of the 
ships foundered. Here we see the beuetits accruing 
from the supremacy of the moral and intellectual fa. 
culties, and disc/>ver to what a surprising extent these 
present a guarantee even against the fury of the phy- 
sical elements in their highest state of agitation. 

A striking illustration of the kind of protection af- 
forded by high moral and intellectual qualities, even 
amidst the most desperate physical circumstances, is 
furnished by the following letter, written by the late 
Admiral Lord Exmouth to a friend. *< Why do you 
ask me to relate the wreck of the Dutton ?*' says 
his lordship. '< Susan (Lady Exmouth) and I were 
driving to a dinner-party at Plymouth, when we saw 
crowds running to the Hoe ; and learning it was a 
wreck, I left the carriage to take her on, and joined 
the crowd. I saw the loss of the whole five or six 
hundred men was inevitable without somebody to di- 
rect them, for the last officer was pulled ou shore as 
I reached the surf. I urged their return, which was 
refused ; upon which I made the rope fast to myself, 
and was hauled through the surf ou board— established 
order, and did not leave her until every «oul was saved 
but cht^ boatswain, who would not go oefore me. I 
got Siife, and so did he, and the ship went all to pieces*** 

Inueed, there is reason to believe that the human 
intellect will, in time, be able, by means of science and 
observation, to arrive at a correct anticipation of ap- 
proaching storms, and thus obtain protection against 
their effects. The New Zealanders, it is said, predict 
the changes of the weather with extraordinary skilL 
<< One evening, when Captain Cruise and some of 
his friends weie returning from a long excursion up 
one of the rivers, although the sky was at the time 
without a doud, a native who sat in the boat with 
them, remarked that there would be heavy rain the 
next day ; a prediction whieh they wen the more in- 
clined to believe, by finding, when they returned op 
board thft thii^ that the barometer had fiOim very 
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much, and which the delafe of the following morning 
gDmpistely confirmed."* 

T^he utility of the marine harometer, or the tymple- 
fometer, in indicating approaching ftorms, isstrikioglj 
pbown by the following extract from the Edinburgh 
nUoMphical JoumaL 

" Theoorre^ondent (Bfr Stevenion, ciTil engineer) 
to whom we are indebted for the notice regarding the 
Bootch fiiheriet, inierted ia this number (p. 129), in- 
/orms U8, that having occasion, towards the conclusion 
of his voyage, in the beginning of September last, to 
risit the life of Man, he beheld the interesting spec- 
tacle of about three hundred larre fishing-boats, each 
from fifteen to twenty tons^ burden, leaving their va- 
rioui harbours at that island in an apparently fine 
Bftemoon, and standing directly out to sea, with the 
Intention of prosecuting the fishery under night. He 
nt the same time remarked, that both the common 
marine barometer, and Adieus sympiesometer, which 
were in the cabin of his vessel, indicated an approach- 
ing change of weather, the mercury falling to 29.5 
indhes. it became painful, therefore, to witness the 
scene ; more than a thousand industrious fishermen, 
Jnlled to security by the fineness of the day, scattering 
their little barks over the face of the ocean, and thus 
pushing forward to imminent danger, or probable de- 
struction. At sunset, accordingly, the sky became 
cloudy and threatening^ and in the course of the 
night it blew a very hard gale, which afterwards con- 
tinued for three days successively. This gale com- 
pletely dispersed the fleet of boats, and it was UAt 
irithouttheirtmost dilficuity thatmany of them reached 
the various creeks of the island. It is believed no lives 
were lost on this occasion; but the boats were da- 
maged, much tackle was destroyed, and the men were 
unnecessarily exposed to danger and fatigue. Dur- 
fnff the same storm, it may be remarked, thirteen ves- 
ieu were either totally lost or stranded between the 
Isle of Anglesey and St Bee^s Head in Lancashire. 
Sir Stevenson remarks how much it is to be regretted 
that the barometer is so little in use in the mercantile 
marine of Great Britain^ compared with the trading 
vessels of Holland ; and observes, that though the 
common marine barometer is perhaps too cumbersome 
for the ordinary run of fishing and coasting vessels, 
yet Adie*s sympiesometer is so extremely portable^ 
that it may be carried even in a Manx boat. Each 
lot of such vessels has a commodore, under whose 
i>rder8 the fleet sails : it would therefore be a most de- 
f irable thing that a sympiesometer should be attached 
to each commodore''s boat, from which a preconcerted 
•ignal of «n expected gale or change of weather, as in- 
dicated by the sympiesometer^ could easily be given.'' 
m^dir^ PhU, Joum. ii. 196. 

0r Neil Amot, in mentioning the great utility of 
0n marine iiarometer, states that he himself was ^'one 
nf a numerous crew who probably owed their pre- 
■errvtion to its almost miraculous warning. It was 
In a southern latitude. The sun had just set with 
placid appearance, closing a beautiful afternoon, and 
Ihe usual mirth of the evening watch was proceeding* 
when the captain's order came to prepare with all 
katte for a storm. The barometer had b^gun to fall 
with appalling rapidity. As yet, the oldest sailors 
]md not perceived even a threatening in the sky, and 
were surprised m the extent and hurry of the pre- 
pmtions ; but the required measures were not com- 
j^Bled, when a more awful hurricane burst lymnthem 
Ibsn'tfie most experienced had ever braved." *'In 
tte w^fiA n^;ht, "but for the little tube of mercury 
flWeh liad given the warning, neither the strength 
dl the noble ship, nor die Aill and energies of the 
DaamiauOei, comd have saved one man to tell the 

One i»Tilhe most instructive illnstratlons oT the con- 
flWion hetween the diflferent natural laws is presented 
Is OajMfin Iiyan*s firi«ff Narrative of -an unsuccessful 
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attempt to reach Repulse Bay, in. his Mijesty's sbip 
Griper, in the year 1624. 

Captain Lyon mentions,' that he sailed In (he€Mper 
on the 13th June 1824, in company with his Majesty's 
surveying vessel Snap, as a store-tender. The Griper 
was IBO tons burden, and ** drew 16 feet 1 inch abaft, 
and 15 feet 10 inches forward.** On the 26th9 he 
''was sorry to observe that the Griper, from lier 
great depth and sharpness forward, pitched very 
deeply.** She sailed so ill, that, ** in a stiff breeaei, 
and with studding-sails set, he was unable to get above 
four knots an hour out of her, and she was twice 
whirled round in an eddy in the Peotland Firth, from 
which she could not escape.'* On the 3d July, hs 
says, ** being now fa)ri*r at sea, I caused the Snap to 
take us in tow, whvoa I had declined doing as we 
passed up the east coast of England, although our 
little companion had much difficulty in keeping under 
sufficiently '^ow sail for us, and by notm we had passed 
the Stack Back.** ** The Snap was of the greatest as. 
sistance, the Griper frequently towing at the rate of 
five knots, in cases where she would not have ffone 
three.** **On the forenoon of the IGih, the Snap 
came and took us in tow 4 but, at noon on the I7th, 
strong breezes and a heavy swell abliged us a^^a to 
cast off. We scudded while able, but our depth in 
the water caused us to ship so many heavy sea^ that 
I most reluctantly brought-to under storm stay-salh. 
This was rendered exceedingly mortilyiiig, hy observ- 
ii\g that our companion was perfectly dry, and not 
affected by the sea.** *' When our stores were all 01 
board, we found our narrow Aeck» completely crowded 
by them. The gangways, forecastle, aM abaft ihe 
mizen-mast, were filled with casks, hawsers, whale- 
lines, and stream- cables, while on our straitened Iowa 
decks we were obliged to place casks and other stores, 
in every part but that allotted to the ship^s company's 
mess-tables; and even my cabin had a quantity «f 
things stowed away in it.** ''It may l»e proper to 
mention, that the Furp and Hecla^ which were enahled 
to stow three years* provisions, were each exactly 
double the size of the Gri|>er, and the Griper carried 
two years* and a halfs provisions.** 

Having arrived in the Polar Seas, theiy were tisi ted 
by a storm, of which Oaptain Lyon .gives the following^ 
description : — ** We soon, however, came to fifteen 
fathoms, and I kept right away, but had then only 
ten ; when, being unable to see far around us, and 
observing, from the whiteness of the water, that we 
were on a bank, I rounded to at 7 a. x., and tried to 
brii^g up with the starboard-anchor and seventy fa- 
thoms chain, but the stiff breeze and heavy sea caused 
this to part in half an hour, and we again made sail 
to the north-eastward ; but finding we came suddenly 
to seven fathoms, and that the ship could not poss9>Ij 
work out again, as she would not face the se^ orkei^ 
steerage- way on her, I most reluctantly brought her 
up with three l)Owers and a stream in euccession^et 
not before we had shoaled to five and a halL Thia 
was between 8 and 9 jl. H.^ the ship pitchix^ hows 
under, and a tremendous sea running. At noon, ihfi 
starboard-bower anchor parted^ but the others held. 

'^ As ^ere was eivery reason to Hear the falling of 
the tide, which we knew to be from twelve to filteen 
feet on this coasL and in Uiat case the total destruc- 
tion of the ship, I caused the long-boat to be hoisted 
out, and, with the four smaller oneSj to be stosed to a 
certain extent with arms and provisions. The officers 
drew lots for their respective boats, and tho iklp'k 
company we^e stationed to them. The long-boat hnr- 
ing been filled fuU of stores which could not be pnt 
below, it became requisite to throw them Dveriioud, 
as ihere wat no room for ibem on our verp gmatt and 
crowded decks, over t0Aic& hetwjf seas were eonstaaify 
sweeping. In making these preparationt for tak- 
ing to the boats, it was evident to all^ that the long- 
boat was the only one jthat had the slightest duone 
<ff li^^g under the lee of the ahi^i, ahooJd jdm hs 
wiwdtfid ; Imt evAiy man and offioer i9b»w Ut lot 
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would nave swalnped the instant they were lowered. 
Yet, such 'wm ^the noble fceUng af tboee Aremd 
me, 4nt 4t was evidemt, fhM, had I oniered the 
boKia in question ^i»e menmed, tfaeir m m n would 
hsvB ouleied then without a mnnmr. In tbe allber* 
nooD, on Ae neaiher elenrinif a little, wa dUMOwned 
a low beach all aroond astern of ue, an which dieanrf 
was running to an awful height, and it a p p e a red 
evident that no human power «euld oar^ us. At 3 
9, M., the tide had Irilen to- twanty<itwo tet (anijy 



fir miore tftan vfe dmB% 'mnd ih$ M/p^ hmoimg Aemt 
Hfted by a trtmenSmu eas, ttruckwiAi gratU wmi e nm 
the lenffth of her keeL This we natuiallfoeneeiFed 
was the forerunner "of her total wreck, and we atoed 
in readiness to take to the boats, and andeatour to 
hang-under her lee. Sheeoutiiiucd to strike with suffi- 
eient -force to have burft any lets fantifiad eamcl, at 
interralaof a fow minutes whenever an unusual haavy 
sea passed us. And, as tiie WKter was eo shallow, 
these -might be called breakers rather than waves, lor 
each in passing burst with great forae aver aur gaag- 
ways, and, as every sea Hopped,' our decks weas aoa- 
thdufiflly, and frequently deeply, flooded. All hands 
took a little refreshment, for eona had scarcely been 
InSow for twenty-fsur haors, and I had aat been in 
befl for three nighta. Ahhangh few ^r nmue of us had 
any idea that we should e ur v iw e tiie gale, wa did nat 
^nk that our oomforts •ihould be entifaly negledad, 
end an order was thterafere givan to the asan to put 
an their -best and wannest dothing, to enable tiMm to 
aupport life-as long as passible. Every assui, tfaaia- 
fore, brought his bag -on deck, and dressed faimaelf ; 
and in the fine athMcibrms which stood beioM nse, 
I did not see one -muscle quiver, nor the alightest sign 
of ttlarm. The officers each secured some useful in- 
strnnHmt' about them, for the purpose of observation, 
although it was acknowledged by all that not the 
alightest hope remained. And now that every thlag 
in our power had beeniioBe, I called all hand* aft, and 
to a merciful -God tiered prayers for our praervation. 
1 thanked every one for his excellent conduct, and 
cautioned them, as we should iu all probability aoon 
appear before our Maker, to enter his presence as 
men resigned to their fiste. We then all aat doam in 
groups, and, sheltered from the wash of the -eea by 
«Hjtftevei we could -find, many of us andeavourod to 
drtaina little sleep. Never, parbiq», was wiaueased 
a ^finer scene than on the deck of my little ahip, when 
ail the hope of life had left us. Noble as the character 
of the British aailor is always i^lowed to be in eases 
itf danger, yat I did not believe it to be possible, that, 
amongst forty-one persons, not one repining word 
should have been uttered. The officers sat about, 
wherever they could find a shelter from the sea, and 
the men lay down conversing with each other with 
the moat perfeot calmness. Each was at peace with 
his neighbour and all the world, and I am firmly per- 
suaded that the resignation which was then shown to 
iba will of the Almighty, was the uMans of obtaining 
luatmarcy. At about 6 P. M., the rudder, which had 
alnaady received aome very heavy blows, rose, and 
broke up tbeafter^lockars, and this was the last severe 
•hock that the ahip received. We found by the well 
that she made no water, and by dark she struck no 
more. God was merciful to us, and the tide, almost 
miraculously, -frU no lower. A dark heavy rain fell, 
but was borne in patience, for it beat down the gale, 
and brought with it a light air from the northward. 
At 9 p. K. 'tiie water hA deepened to five fttthama. 
The ship kept off -tiie ground all night, and aur ax- 
hauated crew obtained some broken rest. "-.-P. 7^ 

In humble gratitude for his deliveranoe, he called 
-fte^lace '< The Bay of >Ged*s Afaroy,** and ^ offered 
ttp i3mnks -and praises to Ood, for «be mercy he kad 
^own to ui.** 

On iSth September, they had another gala of wisid, 
with cutting showers of sleet, and a heavy sea. '* Ai 
swtdh a moment as ^lu^** says Captain Lyon, ^ we kad 
JtoA cmue to dephre ike artfwae 4m in m 9 qfihe GriftrU 
' J #ar 9n9tij^n wumot§ SMy 



worked off this lee-$hore, we made IHtU (nr noprogreu 
en a tssad!, but remain^ aeiualiy pitching, foreeastte 
tmier, with eemroeiy^tteerage'Wa^y to preserve which, 1 
was ttltimaiely abiigad to keep her nearly two points 
aff the wlnd."-^P. 9a 

Another atorm overtook tham, which is described 
as follows :— " Never shall I forget the dreariness tA 
this most anxious night. Our ship pitched at sndi 
rate, that it was not possible to stand, even below ; 
while on deck we were unable to move, without hold- 
isig by rapes, which were stretched from side to side. 
The drift anew Aew in such sharp heavy flakes, tluit 
we could not look to windward, and it froae on deck 
to above a foot in depth. The sea made incessant 
breaches qnita fore and aft the ship, and the tempo- 
nary vmmth it^^ve, while it washed over us, was 
most painfiiUy cbacked, by its almost immediately 
fiaeaiagonaur dotfaas. To these discomforts were 
added tfae horrible uncertainty as to whether the cables 
would hold until daylight, and the conviction also^ 
that if tkey failed us, we should instantly be dashed to. 
piaoes, the wind blowing directly to the quarter in 
which weknaw the shone must lie. Again, should they 
oontinua to bold us, we leared, by the ship's complain- 
ing so much forwanl, that the bits would be torn up, or 
that she wtnild settle down at her andiors, overpowered 
by aome of tbe tremendous seas which burst over 
her. At dawn on the 13th, thirty qainutes after four 
tiu ai., we found that the best bower cable had parted ; 
aad as the gale now blew with terrific violence from 
the north, there was little reason to expect that the 
other anchoKS would hold long ; or, if they did, we 
pitched 90 deeply , and lifted so great a body of water 
each time, that it was feared the windlass and forecastle 
would be torn up, or she must go down at her anchors t 
although the ports were knocked out. and a consider- 
able portion of the bulwark cut away, she could scarcely 
discharge one sea before shipping another, and the 
decks were frequently flooded to an alarming depth. 

'* At six A. u. all farther doubts on this particular 
aooount were at an end : fur, having received two o^eV' 
wbalming seas, both the other cables went at the same 
moment, and we were left helpless, without anchors, 
or any means of saving ourselves, should the shore, 
as we had every reason to expect, be dose astern. 
And here, again, I had the happiness of witnessing 
the same general tranquillity as was shown on the 1st 
of September. There was no outcry that the cables 
were gone ; but my friend Mr Manico, with Mr Garr 
tbe gunner, came aft as soon as they recovered their 
lags, and in the lowest whisper informed me that the 
cables had all parted. The ship, in trending to the 
wind, lay quite down on her broadside, and as it then 
became evident that nothing held her, and that she 
was quite helpless, each man instinctively took his 
atation ; while the seamen at the leads, having secured 
themselvas as well as was in their power, repeated 
their soundings, on which our preservation depended, 
with as much composure as if we had been entering 
a friendly port. Here, again, that Almighty power, 
which had before so mercifully preserved us, granted 
us his pi»taction.'*— J*. 100. 

Nothing can be. more iuteresting and moving than 
this narrative; it displays a great predominance of 
the moral sentiments and inteUect, but sadly unen- 
lightened as to the natural laws. I have quoted, in 
Captain Lyon's own words, his description of the 
•Griper, loaded to such exeeas that she drew sixteen 
feet water-«4hat she was incapable of sailing — that 
dbawias whirled round in an eddy in the Pentland Frith 
«-4md that seas broke over her which did not wet the 
deck of the little Soap» not half her size. Captain 
liyon knew all this, and also the' roughness of ^e 
climate to whieh ha was steering^ and with these 
outrages of the physical law staring him in the face, 
he proceeded on his voyage, without addaessiog^ to 
-far as appears from his narrative, one remonstrance to 
the Ijords of the^AdmiBaUyon thaaubject of thisia- 
f ringeooant of the pdndplaa of common pr udenoBu .My 
opinion iS| that Captain Lyoo waa not blind .to Iha 
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errors oomtfittod in his eqaipmeDt, or to their probable 
consequences ; but that his powerful sentiment of Ve- 
neratiuD, combined with Cautiousness and Lov^e of 
Approbation (misdirected iu this instance), deprived 
him of courage to complain to the Admiralty, through 
fear of giving offence ; or that, if he did complain, 
they prevented him from stating the fact in his nar- 
rative. To the tempestuous north he sailed ; and his 
greatest dangers were clearly referable to the very in- 
fringements of the physical laws which he describes. 
When the tide ebbed, his ship reached to within six 
feet uf the bottom, and, in the hollow of every wave, 
struck with great violence: but she was loaded at 
least four feet too deeply, by his own account ; so that 
if he had done his duty, she would have had four feet 
of additional water, or ten feet in all, between her and 
tlie bottom, even in the hollow of the wave— « matter 
of the very last importance in such a critical sitna- 
ciou. Indeed, with four feet more water, she would 
nut have struck ; besides, if less loaded, she would 
have 8truck leas violently. Again, when pressed upon 
a lee-shore, her incapability of sailing was a most ob- 
vious cause of danger. In short, if Providence is to 
ha regarded as the cause of these calamities, there is 
ti>) impropriety which it is possible for man to commit, 
that may «iot, on the same principles, be charged 
against the Creator. 

but the moral law again shines forth in delightful 
splendour in thecouduct of Captain Lyon and his crew, 
when in the most forlorn condition. Piety, resigna- 
tion, and manly resolution, then animated them to the 
noblest efforts. On the principle, that the power of 
accommodating our conduct to the natural laws de- 
ueiids on the activity of the moral sentiments and in- 
celled, and that the more numerous the faculties that 
&re excited the greater is the energy communicated to 
the whole system, I would say, that while Captain 
Lyon*s sufferings were, iu a great degree, brought on 
by his infringements of the physical laws, his escape 
was greatly promoted by his obedience to the moral 
law. I do not mean to say that, in consequence of 
their prayers, Providence suspended any natural law, 
CO favour their escape; but that the admirable moral 
aod intellectual condition of their minds, induced 
partly by their religious exercises, enabled them to 
accommodate their conduct to the operation of the 
physical laws, or skilfully to manage their vessel, by 
doing which they survived the storm ; and that Pro- 
vidence, in the whole occurrences, proceeded on the 
broad and general principle, which sends advantage 
uniformly as the reward of obedience, and evil as the 
punishment of infringement, of every particular law 
of creation. 

That storms and tempests have been instituted for 
some benevolent end, may perhaps be acknowledged 
when their causes and effects are fully known, which 
at present is not the case. But even amidst all our 
ignorance of these, it is surprising how small a portion 
of evil they would occasion if men obeyed the laws 
' which are actually ascertained. How many ships 
perish from being ill-constructed, or sent to sea in an 
old worn-out condition, and ill-equipped, through mere 
Acquisitiveness ; and how many more, from captains 
and crews being chosen, who are greatly deficient in 
knowledge, intelligence, and morality, in consequence 
of which they infringe the physical laws ! The London 
Courier y of 29th April 1834, contains a list of ten British 
brigs of war, mostly employed as packet-shipf* which 
had foundered at sea within the preceding twelve years, 
owing to bad construction and bad condition ; while, 
it is remarkied, not one Amerioan private packet'Ship, 
out of the trast number constantly sailing between 
7jiverpool aud New York, is recollected to have pe- 
rished in tliat manner. Such facts show how little 
Nature is to blame for the calamities of shipwreck, 
and to how great an extent they arise from human 
negligence and folly. We ought to look to all these 
matters, be/^e we complain of storms as natural in- 
^tations. 

Tlam last mmpk of the mixed operation of the nst- 



tural laws which I shall notioe, is the result of the 
mercantile distress in 1826-6. I have traced the ori- 
gin of that visitation to excessive activity of Acquisi- 
tiveness, and a general ascendancy of the animal and 
selfish faooltiesover the moral and intellectual powers. 
The pnnishmente of these offences were manifold* 
The excesses infringed the morai law, and the chas« 
tisement for this, was deprivation of the tranquil 
steady enjoyment that flows only from the moral sen- 
timents, with severe suffering in the ruin nf fortune 
and blasting of hope. These disappointments produced 
mental anguish and depression, which occasioned an 
unhealthy stete of the brain. The action of the brain 
being disturbed, a morbid nervous influence was trans- 
mitted to the whole corporeal system ; bodily disease 
was superadded to mental sorrow ; and, in some in- 
stances, the unhappy sufferers committed suicide to 
escape from these aggravated evils. Under the or- 
ganic law, the children produced in this period of 
mental depression, bodily distress, and organic de- 
rangement, would inherit weak bodies, with feeble 
and irriteble minds— a hereditary chastisement for 
their fathers* transgressions. 

In the instances now given, we discover the various 
laws acting in perfeot harmiNiy, and in subordination 
to the moral and intellectual laws. If our anoeetors 
had not forsaken the supremacy of the moral send- 
menu, such fabrics as the houses in the Old Town of 
Edinbui^h never would have been built ; and if the 
modem proprietors had returned to that law, and kept 
profligate and drunken inhabitants out of them, the 
conflagration might still have been avoided. In the 
case of the ships, we see that wherever intellect and 
morality had been relaxed, aod animal motives per- 
mitted to assume the supremacy, evil had speedily 
followed ; and that where the higher powers were 
called forth, safety had been obteined. And, finally, 
in the case of the merchante and manufacturers, we 
trace their calamities directly to placing Acquisitive- 
ness and Self-Esteem above intellect and moral senti- 
ment. 

Formidable and appalling, then, as these puiiish- 
ments are— yet, when we attend to thelawsunder which 
they occur, and perceive that the object and legitimate 
operation of every one of those laws, when observed, 
is to produce happiness to man, and that the punish, 
ments have in view the sole object of forcing him back 
to this happiness — we cannot, under the supremacy 
of the moral sentimente and intellect, fail to bow in 
humility before them, as at once wise, benevulenty 
and just. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

INFLUENCE OF THE NATURAL LAWS ON THE 
HAPPINESS OF INDIVIDUALS. 

The objection considered, that although, when viewed abstractly, 
the natural laws appear beneficent and just, yet tliey are uncle* 
niably the cause of extensive, severe, and unavoidable sufPering to 
individuals— Their justice and benevolence, in reference to indivi- 
duals, illustrated by imaginary cases of the suspension of varioiu 
physical, organic, and social laws. 

A FO&mDABLE objection has often been stated against 
my views of the Natural Laws— namely, that although, 
when considered abstractly, they appear beueficent 
and just, yet, when applied to individuals, they are 
undeniably the causes of extensive, severe, and ud- 
avoidable suffering ; so that while, theoretically, the 
moral horizon appears to be cleared up, nevertheleiii 
practically and substeutially, the obscurity end intri- 
cacy remain undiminished. In answer, I have to ob- 
serve, that, as the whole is but an aggregate of all the 
parts — ^if any natural institution, when viewed in its 
operation in regard to the race, is found to be just and 
beneficent, it cannot well be cruel and unjust to indi- 
viduals, who are the component parts of that whols ; 
and this, accordingly, I humbly conceive to admit of 
something appt^Miduiig to demonstration. ' The foc>» 
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cf a dialogne It poliapt the beit adapted for illnstrat. 
log the subject ; and if, in imitation of aome of the 
daauc fahnliets, we suppoae the suffering individuais 
to make an appeal to Jupiter, the law of gravitation 
may be exemplified as follows. 

It happened in a remote period, that a slater slip* 
ped from the roof of a high building, in consequence 
<if a stone of the ridge having given way as he walked 
upright along it; he fell to the ground, had a leg 
broken, and was otherwise severely bruised. As he 
lay in bed suffering severe pain from his misforcune, 
he addressed Jupiter in these words : ^' O Jupiter, 
thou art a cruel god ; for thou hast made me so frail 
and imperfect a being, that I had not faculties to per. 
oeive my danger, nor power to arrest my fall when 
its occurrence showed how horrible an evil awaited 
me. It were better for me that I had never been.'* 
Jupiter, graciously bending his ear, heard tne address, 
and answered : ** Of what law of mine dost thou com- 
plain ?" " Of the law of gravitation,** replied the 
slater ; '' by its operation, the slip which my foot made 
upon the stone, which, unknown to me, was loose, 
precipitated me to the earth, and crushed my body, 
never calculated to resist such violence.** '^ I restore 
tbee to thy station on the roof,** said Jupiter; " I heal 
all thy bruises ; and to convince thee of my benevo- 
lence, I suspend the law of gravitation as to thy body 
and all that is related to it : art thou now content ?'* 
The slater, in deep emotion, offered up gratitude 
and thanks, and expressed the profoundest reverence 
for so just and beneficent a deity. In the very act of 
doing so, he found himself in perfect health, erect 
upon the ridge of the roof; and, rejoicing, gazed 
around. His wonder at so strange an event having 
at last abated, he endeavoured to walk along the ridge 
to arrive at the spot which he intended to repair. But 
the law of gravitation was suspended, and his body did 
not press upon the roof. There being no pressure, 
there was no resistance, and his legs moved backwards 
and forwards in the air without any progress being 
made by his body. Alarmed at this occurrence, he 
stooped, seized his trowel, lifted it full of mortar, and 
made the motion of throwing it on the slates ; but the 
mortar, freed from the trowel, hung in mid-air — the 
Jaw of gravitation was suspended as to it also. Nearly 
frantic with terror at such unexpected novelties, he 
endeavoured to descend in order to seek relief; but 
the law of gravitation was suspended as to his body, 
and it hung poised at the level of the ridge, like a 
balloon in the air. He tried to fling himself down, to 
get rid of the uneasy sensation, but his body floated 
erect, and would not move downwards. 

In an agony of consternation, he called once more 
upon Jupiter. The god, ever kind and compassion- 
ate, heard his cry and pitied his distress ; and asked, 
" What evil hath befallen thee now, that thou art not 
yet content ? Have I not suspended, at thyrequest, the 
law which made thee fall ? Now thou art safe from 
bruises and from broken limbs ; why, then, dost thou 
still complain ?** 

The slater answered : '^ In deep humiliation, I ac- 
knowledge my ignorance and presumption ; restore 
me to my couch of pain, but give me back the bene- 
fits of thy law of gravitation.'* 

<< Thy wish is granted,** said Jupiter in reply. The 
slater in a moment lay on his bed of sickness, endured 
the castigation of the organic law, was restored to 
health, and again mounted to the roof that caused his 
recent pain. He thanked Jupiter anew, from the 
depths of his soul, for the law of gravitation with its 
numberless benefits ; and applied his faculties to study 
and obey it during the remainder of his life. This 
study opened up to him new and delightful perceptions 
of ^e Creator*s beneficence and wisdom, of which he 
had never even dreamed before ; and these views so 
excited and gratified his moral and intellectual powers, 
that^he seemed to himself to have entered on a new 
existence. Ever afterwards he observed the law of 
gravitation ; and, in a good old age, when his organic 
'xame was fairly worn out by natural decay, he trans- 



mitted his trade, his house, and much ezpericnoe and 
wisdom, to his son, and died thanking and blessing 
Jupiter for having opened his eyes to the true theory 
of his scheme of creation. 

The attention of Jupiter was next attracted by the 
loud groans and severe complaints of a husbandman, 
who addressed him thus : ** O Jupiter, I lie here racked 
with pain, and pass the hours in agony without re- 
lief. Why hast thou created me so miserable a be- 
ing ?" Jupiter answered : *^ What aileth thee, and 
of what institution of mine dost thou complain ?'* 
^' The earth which thou base made,** replied the hus- 
bandman, " will yield me no food, unless I till and 
sow it, and no increase, except it be watered by thy 
rain. Mobile I guided my plough in obedience to 
thy law, thy rain came, and it fell not only on the 
earth, but also on me; it penetrated through the 
clothes which I had been obliged to make for myself, 
because thou hadst left me naked ; it cooled my skin, 
which thou hadst rendered delicate and sensible ; it 
disordered all the functions of my body ; and now 
rheumatic fever parches my blood, and agonises every 
muscle. O Jupiter, thou art not a kind father to thy 
children." 

Jupiter heard the complaint, and graciously replied : 
'^ My physical and organic laws were established for 
thy advantage and enjoyment, and thou ha»t grie- 
vously infringed them ; the pain thou i^ufferest is 
intended to reclaim thee to thy duty, and I have con- 
stituted thy duty the highest joy of thy existence ; but 
sav, what dost thou desire ?*' 

The husbandman answered : '* What, O Jupiter, 
signify the purposes of thy laws to me, when thou hast 
denied me faculties competent to discover and obey 
them ? Frail and fallible as I am, they cause me only 
pain ; deliver me from their effects, and I ask no other 
boon." 

** Thy prayer is granted," said Jupiter : " I restore 
thee to perfect health ; and, for thy gratification, I 
suspend the laws that have offended thee. Hence- 
forth water shall not wet thee or thine, thy skin shall 
feel cold no more, and thy muscles shall never ache. 
Art thou now content ?" 

*^ Most gracious Jupiter,*' said the husbandman, 
'' my soul is melted with deepest gratitude, and I now 
adore thee as supremely good.** 

While he spoke, he found himself afield behind his 
team, healthful and vigorous, jocund and gay, and 
again blessed Jupiter for his merciful dispensation. 
The season was spring, when yet the chill blast of the 
north, the bright blaze of a powerful snn, and passing 
showers of rain, interchanged in quick and varying 
succession. As he drove his plough along, the rain 
descended, but it wet not him ; the sharp winds blew, 
but they chilled no fibre in his frame ; the flood of 
heat next poured upon his brow, but no sweat started 
from its pores : the physical and organic laws were 
suspended as to him. 

Rejoicing in his freedom from annoyance and pain, 
he returned gladly home to meet his smiling family, 
after the labours of the day. It had been his custom 
in the evening to put off the garments in which he had 
toiled, to clothe himself in fresh linen, to sup on milk 
prepared by his wife with savoury fruits and spices, 
and to press his children to his bosom with all the fer- 
vour of a parent's love ; and he used to feel a thrill of 
pleasure pervading every nerve, as they acknowledged 
and returned the affectionate embrace. 

He looked to find the linen clean, cool, delicately 
dressed, and lying in its accustomed place ; but it was 
not there. He called to his wife to fetch it, half chid- 
ing her for neglect. With wonder and dismay de- 
picted in every feature, she narxated a strange ad- 
venture. With the morning sun she had risen to 
accomplish her wonted duty, but although the water 
wetted every thread that clothed other individuals, it 
moistened not a fibre of his. She boiled it over a 
powerful fire, and applied every means that intellect, 
stimulated by affection, could devise ; but the result 
was still the same: the water glided over his clothes 
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andwoaULnotw^ltlian. " The phyiinl Isir," nM 
th« husbaad within faimMlf, " is UMpendad as to xim ; 
hanfisfoEth watte wattath nal»OM or miaa.'* H« said 
no more, but placed himself at taUa, smUin^'Oirerhis 
Uirely family. Ha lifted the youngest child upon his 
knee, a girl Just opening in her blooi»»pressed her 
to his bosom, and kissed her ruddy chesk. But he 
started when he axperienoed no sensatian. He saw 
her with his eyes, and heard her speak, but had no 
fiuHing of her presence* His knee was aa* stone, his 
boiom as marble, and his lips as steel ; no twiktniMn 
penetrated through his skin. He placed her on the 
floor, looked wistfully on her form, graceful, vivaci- 
ons, and instinct with love ; and, as if dettrtnined to 
^joy the well- remembered pleasurvnow withheld, he 
clasped her to his bosom with an embrace so ardent 
that she screaoMd with pain. SttU ha was all ada- 
mant : no semsatioA rosshed his miad. Heaving- w 
deep sigh, he sent her away, and nfain thw theoght- 
entered the very depths of his souJ— >*' The orgaiiia 
law is suspended as to me !'* Recollecting wall the 
sweet gratifications oi his evening meal, be saiaed a 
bowl, and delicately began to sip, eaoiting every psk 
pilla of the tongue to catch the graceful savour. But 
no savour was perceptible ; the liquid glided over his 
gustatory organs like quicksilver over the smeeth 
surface of a mirror, without impression, and without 
leaving a trace behind. He n4»w started in horror, 
and bis spirit sank within him when be thought that 
thenceforth he should live without sensation. H» 
rushed into the fields, and called aloud on Jupiter, " O 
Jupiter, I am the most miserable of men ^ I am a being 
without sensation. Why hast then madame thus ?'* 

Jupiter beard his cry, and answered': '^ I hnvesuau 
pMided the physical and organic lanvs, to which thou 
ascrib^t thy fever and thy pain ; henceforth- no pang 
shall cause thy nerves tu shrink, or thy muscles to 
quiver : why, then, art thou thus unhappy, and why 
discontented with thy new condition ?" 

*' True, O Jupiter," replied the husbandman ; " bnt 
thou hast taken away from me sensation : I no longer 
feel the grateful breath of mom fanning my cheek as 
I drive my team afield ; the rose diifuses its fragrance 
for me in vain ; the ruddy grape, the luscious fig*, and 
the cooling omsge, to me are now savourless as ada- 
mant or air ; my children are as stones : O Jupiter^ 
I am utterly wretched ; I am a man withoat sensa- 
tion !" 

'* Unhappy mortal,*' replied the god, '^ how can I 
afford thee satisfaction ? When I gave thee nerves to 
feel, and muscles to easeeutet the purposes of thy mind 
i— when I bestowed on thee water to refresh '^^hy palate, 
and made thy whole frame one great inlet of enjoy- 
ment — thou wertnot content- I made tty nerves li- 
able to pain, to warn thee of thy departnies from my 
laws. The rain that; was seat, fell to frnotify and reu 
fresh the earth, and not te injure thee. I saw thee, 
while the showers descended, stay abroad, regardless 
of its influence on thy frame. The northern blast 
received from me its piercing cold, to warn thee of its 
effects ; and yet I saw thee, wet and shiveriBg-, stand 
in its course, regardless of its power. In tk» voice of 
the storm I spake to thy understanding, bnt thou didst 
not comprehend. The. fever that parched thy blood 
was sent to arrest thee J n thy depsHVanes from my or- 
ganic laws. If I restore t» thee my institutions, thou 
mayest again forget my ways, and in misery impeach 
my justice.'* 

" O most gracious Jupiter," cried the husbandman, 
'< now I see thy power and wisdom, and my own foily^ 
and presumption. I acospt thy laws, and gratefully 
acknowledge that, even in the ehastiseoienta they in- 
fliot,. they ase benefioent: Bestere to mtt the enjoy- 
ments of sensation; permit me once more to reap the' 
advantagisa that flow frcun the juat uses of my^ nerves 
and muades> and I- bow with oes^ation to the pu» 
nishment of misapplying them." Jupiter granted hie 
request. His fever and pains ratumed, but by medi. 
cine were relieved.. Ha slowly seeoaensd health and 
strength, and nairer aftecwardseMbraeed hltehiidreB, 



or enjoyed a mmli iPidM«9Mnlta]|f Arth m dnmcroft 
foringof grat&tudietkanhehad ^eoe beAre. mwtm 
now instraded e en eer m ag the source of his enfoyb 
meota ; he studied the laws of hisnatme^ and oi>syed 
them ; and when he suffered for occasional deriatioiM^ 
he bastaned back to the right path, and never again 
underwent so severe a puni^ment. 

Just aa the husbandman resnmed his wontlsd Uu 
boars^ anew voice was heard callings loudly to Jtapntttr 
for relief. It proceeded from a yeung* heir writltfng' 
in agony, who cried, ^* O Jupher, my fa^ier oommrttotf 
debaucheries, for which my bones are pierced with 
sa^Mng ; gont teareth my flesh asnnder ; thoa aeCMt 
not justly in punishing me hr his* trKusgressionet de- 
liver me, O Juptter, or renounce thy character for be. 
nanrolence and justice.** **Thon complainest Ot ray 
law «f hereditary deseent ?" said Jupiter ; ** hast thmi 
derived from thy father any -other quality besideB tht^ 
bility to gout ?" '< O Jupiter," replied the sufferer, 
*' I have- derived nerves that fee^ sweet (deasure wlietr 
the goet' ceaseifa its gnawing, nmscles that ezecuteiAfe' 
purposes of my will, senses that are inlets of joy, and' 
facislties that surv«y and rejoice in thy lair crea^kmr 
Bnt why didst thou permit gont to deseend from him 
who sinned, to n»e ?" 

^ Short-sighted mortal," said Jlrpiter, ^ thy firther 
was afflicted because he infringed my institntionv; Dy 
my organic law, thou hast received a frame constitnted^ 
as was that of thy father whmi thy life commenoed ; 
the dedicate sensibility of his nerves transmitted Aie- 
same susceptibility to thine; the- vigour of his nrae* 
des has been transierred into thine; and by tftre amnv 
law^ the liability to pain that existed in his bones from 
debauchery, eonstitmesan inseparable element of thine; 
If this law afflict thee, speak the word, and I shall sne. 
pend it as te thee." 

'^ Bountiful Jupiter t" exclaimed the sufferer ; ^hnT 
tell me first— .if thou suspendest thy law, shall I lose 
ail that I inherited by it from mry father ; vigour of 
nerves, nros<^, senses, and faculties, and all that con- 
stitutes my delight when the gout afflicteth me not 7^ 
'* Assuredly thou shalt," said Jupiter : '^ but thy body 
shall be free from pain." 

^Forhear, most bounteous deity," replied the snf. 
{enr; **1 gratefully accept the gift of thy orgauio 
law8, with all their chastisements annexed : But say, 
O Jupiter — if ^is pain was inflicted on my father for 
transgressing thy law, may it not be lessened or re- 
moved if I obey ?" 

** The very objeast of my law," said Jupiter, " ir 
that it should. Hadst thou proceeded as thy father 
did, thy whole frame would have become one great 
centre of diseases The pain was transmitted to thee 
to guard thee by a powerful monitor from pursuing* 
his siniul wayv^ that thou mightst escape this greater 
nnsery» Adopt a course in accordance with my in- 
stitutioDi^ and then thy pain shall abate^ and tiiy 
children »ball be free from its effects." 

The heir expressed profound resignation to the wiH 
of Jupiter, blessed him for his organic law, and entenod 
upon a life of new and strict obedience. His pain in 
time diminished, and his enjoyments increased. Ever 
after he was grateful for the law. 

A feeble voice next reached the vault of heaven r it 
was that of a child, sick and in psdn. *^ What irthy 
distress, poor boy," said Jupiter, ^^ and of what doer 
thou complain?" H^alf drowned in sobs, the feeble 
voice replierl : '' I suffer under thy organic law. Ai 
father's sickness^ and the disorders of a mother't 
frame, have been transmitted in combined intenshy to 
me. I am all over exhaustion and pain."' <* Hast 
thon received no other gift,'* inquired Jupiter, ''but. 
sickness and disease no pleasure to thy nerves, thy 
nmscles, or diy mental powers ?" <* All are so feebly"' 
replied^the child, '*'that I exist, not to enjoy, but only 
to eoieK'*'' *^Ptoer victim,'*' said Jupiten, ^ my or- 
ganic lawshatt soon deliver thee, and I will take thee 
to myself.**' The organic Istw instantly operated ; the 
body of the child lay a- lifelesa nmsa, and fluffsred oe 
its spirit dwelt with Jnpiter. 
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tiw- lf«ilfernmeur wmvM, and 

** What «Til doit thoii dtargv 
Mdd Jtipfter, ** and wliat doit #wtt 



^O JnpBter,** antwvrad the mppHcant^ <* I laHed 

Tyn to Homo in a riiip, whtch thmt seeat on 

. fii«^ Joadod with all tha morcliandiM acquired by my 

y i i ai M toila Am i lay haraa* anchor olPtheport of 

fl y iaeme^ whither buwneSB called me^ a ■aahip, nmde 

hj fhec, thirHed after wiue, stole h firon my store, 

and, in- intesicaitieB, set my ship and g we ds on fire ; 

jomI r am bow phmfed in the wai^ee to die hy drown- 

hagy t9 escape Uie severer pain of being oonsomed by 

fty«b Why, if thoB art jus^ shMrid the innooent thui 

s^Ter Ibr the gmlty P' 

** Then oomplaineet, then,** said JBpiter, ^of my 
■nniel htw ? Since thie law displeaseth thee^ I restore 
tll0e ti»thy ship, and sospend it a» to theew*' 

The m«rchant, in a moaient, eaw his thi^ entiiw; 
tihe h hu w MR embers l ee ior ed to rif oaone plaahs ; hiaa- 
and idl his oiew sonad m Hmb, and gay in mind, 
her dash. Jbyons awd gratefhl, be> addressed 
tfl^anksgiriBg te the god; and called t» hie crew to 
weigh the anchor^ set the sailh^ aadi tmm the hdta 
for Rome. Bat no sailor beasd hiav speak, «Mid no 
naofvameni loUowed his wordu Aatonished &t theia 
and BIoii^ h* cried, inr a yet loader voies^ 
why none obeyed, hia call. But still no 
rer was given* He^saw tha- crew move and epealk, 
act and cenvemer baft dtey seemed not to 
Maa. He entreated, rem 
hmt,. notwithstanding all his diorts, oonld oi 
reply. All semned nneeaeciens of his preaence. Un» 
ossMBieua ef his ptsseacc ! The awfiil thooghfenished 
into his mind, that the social law was suspended as te 
him. He now satw, in all its hosuMv the impart af 
of Jnpiter, which befisra he had net fully 
Terrified^ ha*8eiaed a nipc^ and set 
Every physical law was in fsrce, and obeyed 
his wilL The sail filled, and strained forward from 
the meat. He ran to^ the helin->it^ obeyed his mnscles. 
Mid the ship moved as he directed it. But its course 
waa sheets thaaBchorwas-down, and stopped itsprck 
grcss in the sea» He lowewd the sail, seiaad a hand- 
spoke^ and attempted to weigh; but in vain. The 
aSrsBgthof ten men was required to raise so ponderous 
am aaehor. Again he called to his crew ; but again 
h B imm d that the sodal law was suspended as to him : 
ka was absolved thencsforih from all snifering caused 
hy the miseomhiet of others^ but he was cut off from 
OBery enjoymcBt and advantage derivable from tiieir 
aasislanoBk 

In despair he seiasd iheboat^ rowed it into the port 
•i Syracuse^ and proceeded straight to his commercial 
~ mt these, te beg his aid in delivering him 
the indalencBof his crew. He saw his friend, 
ly asd told him of his fruitless endeavoors 
tB leave the anohorage ; bat his friend seemed quits 
maeeoscions of hie presence. He did not even look 
upon htm, but prooseded int busmesa ef his own, wish 
wkich he sseoMd entirely oocnpiBd. The merchaBt, 
wBaried with £migue, and ahnost frantie with alarm, 
to a tavern cm the quay, where he used to 
cMeringy called for wme to resrait his 
^chausted strength. But th» servants seemed nneon- 
Jrinna af his pcesenee ; no mavement waa asade; and 
hBBemaiaed aa i£ in a vast selitadey aflosdet large esm- 
paaim e€ BmrchaBts, servants and amistant^ who all 
hnotledin active gdiecy, eadb fnlftlling his duty in Ue 
asm ^partaseat. Tin merehant now comprriiended 
alltkBhBrsosaof hiasitBatieB^ asd called aload te 
-*^0 Jupites^ death in the wavo sy ev by oaik 
ig flams^ weoB better than the liis then hasB a^ 
to me^ Let asa dis^ for my cup of misBry is 
/SB^ endBsaBae ; er nsatosBme the enjej iBaati 
flithysoeiallaw, and I AaUoHsatBeBBphBa of the 
pains which ii inflicts.*' 

« BbV* said Ji^tw'^ '^U I laitore tathea nsy social 
hm, tiif shii^Blll baeosBiflMd^ tkom and tlipamB 
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leftme^ 



witt^asM^ is BhoBl^hBtllioii siiilkhe B^ 
andy in tkypBi«it]5 tfaoB wilt npheaiA ar for 
uniastly by thee." 

** O bountiful Jupiter," replied the meicfaanl^ **t 
never knew till now wkat CBJoymenta I owed to tlur 
social law ; how rick it reBdere me, even wkes am 
else is gene ; aad how poor I should bi^ with all th# 
werid for a possession^ if denied its hkssings. Tro% 
I shaH be poor ; birt my nerves, musclee, 
poneities^ seBtlments, and iattsMeet^ will be 
now 1 see tliat employment of diese is tiie oaly plea* 
snxv of CBUstence; pwrerty will' net cat me off fn»l 
enercisiBg theea powers in ehedienee to thy laws, iMit 
will rather add new osotivee exciting me to do iCb 
Under thy soeiel law, will net the sweet vnicB of 
friendship efaesr me in poveMy ; will not the aid of 
kindred and of my fellow.men. soothe the rsasaiader e(f 
nsy days ? and, bessdss, bow that I see thy designs, I 
shall aaoid einploying my feUow-nwn in situatssiiv 
iBMiiJiahle tw tlmir taknu, aad thenby escape thv 
penakias cf InfRaging thy social law. Most mereiM 
•hipitea^ restoee to ase the bcBcfit of all thy laws, aad 
I Bseiqifcthe penaltiee attached to their infringement.'^ 
Hia reqaast was granted ; afterwards he mMle Jnpi* 
tor's laws and tha nature of soaB hie study ; be obeyed 
those laws, became moderately rich, and found hiBN 
self happier than he had ever been in his days of adU 
fiahnesa and ignoranee* 

Jinptter was assailad by many odier prayers frott 
UBfortnnate suffmra under theefliscts of infringemaaf 
of his laws ; but instead of hearing eech in endk% 
sneesssBBB, he assembled his petitioners, and 
duced to them the slater, the husbandman, the 
heir, aad the meachant^ whom he seqaested to nar 
rate their knowledge aad CBperienee of the natural 
lawa; and he iBtimBted» that if, after haSsnsBg to their 
account, any petitfoner should still be dissacii&ed wilk 
his oonditien, he would suspend for him die particular 
law which ceased the discontent; Bat no apphcatioB 
followed. Jupiter saw Us crcatuseaemploythemselvea 
with real earnestness in studying and conformtsg tp 
his instkutions, and ever afierwavds they offersd uptB 
him only gratitude and aderatioB for his iBfiaiiegtwdv 
neae and wisdom. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ON THE RELATION. BETWEEN SCIENCE AN0 

SCRIPTURE. 

Sdenoe, being sn e K| iowti o u of the Creator's works, csnnot feB 
St varianee with a eometly hitetpreted R^datkm of his wffl-x 
Aishbishop Whately and PiwfaMor SedgwiA quoted on the foh 
propriety of tasting scienoe by Scriptuie— In aU ages, new dec 
tiines have been branded as tanpiovs>->ChriBtianiKy itself noexosp' 
tien— naBBoIogy nay be apeatod talead la the abaadoameat ef 
prewaiUag interpietaiions of eeme parts of Seriptase— Bearing si 
Phrenology upon the raelisation of pnctieal Ghriatianity— NsW 
diraetion to the pursuits of the reUgioua instructors of manUad 
anticipated— History demonstmtei that Cbiiitianity, while unaldsi 
by arts and scienoe, was corrupted itM)f» and had little influense 
in improving tlie human race— The inefficacy of Soiptuxe aloae 
to produce moral and rational conduct, illustrated by a nanatise 
of the persecutions for witchcraft in the fifteenth, sixteenth, asd 
seventeenth centuries— I* eoessity ft>r ushag all our lights in seardS' 
ing for the meaning at Seripture— lUustratfve quotations ftom BU 
sAop Taylor, on the obscority of Scripture the corruptions wUdk 
the text has undergone, and tfie difficulty of translating it aoea* 
raSdy-^BOther ilhistntion dted from the Rev. Dr Fraser— Codi^ 
sIdbiBtiaa of theob}eelion» Tha^ aoconiiag to the doctrine of dS^' 
naUini hiws, pnyer must be irmti<mal and uselesa— This objfedr 
tisn gtoniuM on the ftdke asaunptkas thai the oli!)eet of prayet Ii 
tm infiutaoe the Deity— Deciston of thrfieneral Aisembfy of tlB 
€hiiHdi<ei Seotiand, that prayer lau ao effeot but upon die mhid 
of like mppliwmSi This taught by Oa Lecehman aad Rlnia Opk 
nioaor Lead Kameaoa prayw, aaA on public worship— The nm 
tuxal elEMts of gre^sisa aad astivUy in the moral organs mistakat 
bf some persons £ar the direct Influence of the Holy Spiiit tB 
camJDf purs and wUgious amotions to spring up in the mmd. 

SnPGS the ivst edHien ef this worh waa pnblishcdj 
ahjeesioaB hav* heen stated that the views msintaiBit 
iw itatmm vnri an eB with EevdBtion, aadhealalstB 



ON THB RBLATION BBTWSBN 8CIENCB AND SCaEtlPTURK. 

enm, than firom Ito beiagiiiidintood Ihat ScriptOMli 
not the test by whioh the oondniloiif of ideiioe ue to 
be tried." ** It is not a sign of faith-^n the oontrarr, 
it indicates rather a want of faith^ or else a eolpaUe 
indolenoe— to decline meeting any theorist on his own 
ground, and to cnt short the oontroversy by an appeal 
to the authority of Scripture. For, if we really axe 
oonvinoed of the truth of Scripture, and consequently 
of the falsity of any theory (of the earth, for instance), 
which is really at variance with it, we must needs be- 
lieve that that theory is also at variance with observ- 
able phenomena ; and we ought not therefore to shrink 
from trying the question by an appeal to these/' '* Qod 
has fu>t revealed to us a system of morality, such as 
would have been needed for a being who had no other 
means of distinguishing right and wrong. On the 
contrary, the inculcation of virtue and reprobation of 
vice in Scripture, are in such a tone as seems to pre- 
suppose a natural power, or a capacity for acquiring 
the power, to distinguish them. And if a man, deny- 
ing or renouncing all claims of natural conscience, 
should practise without scruple every thing he did 
not find expressly forbidden in Scripture, and think 
himself not bound to do any thing that is noe tber^ 
expressly enjoined, exclaiming at every turn— 

* Is it 10 nominated in the Bond?* 
he would be leading a life very unlike what a Chris- 
tian's should be. Since, then, we are bound to uss 
our own natural faculties in the search after all trulls 
that is within the reach of those faculties, most etpe- 
cially ought we to try, by their own proper evidence, 
questions which form no part of revelation properly 
so called, but which are incidentally alluded to in ths 
Sacred Writings. If we appeal to the Scriptrtres ou 
any such points, it should be merely as to an andeM 
book, not in reference to their sacred character ; it 
short, not as Scripture."— Pp. 29-36. 

These observations are highly philosophical bbA 
worthy of attention ; the more so that their author M 
a divine, and now a high dignitary in the churoh e( 
Ireland. 

The science of geology, also, has been fiercely attacked 
as hostile to religion, and been ably defended by tfa«> 
Rev. Adam Sedgwick, one of its most eminent profet 
sors. In the Appendix to his Discourse on the Studlea 
of the University of Cambridge, he has published sonoMi 
valuable and instructive notes, in the last of which hn 
reproves, with great eloquence and severity, theblgotesi 
and ignorant individuals who '^ dare to affirm that tha 
pursuits of natural science are hostile to religion.'* He 
alsa chastiti^M those writers who have endeavoured te 
falsify the /act8 and conclusions of geology, for the 
purpose of fluttering the religious prejudices of tht 
public ** There is another class of men,'* says he^ 
'* who pursue geology by a nearer road, and are guided 
by a different light. Well-intentioned they may be ; but 
they have betrayed no small self* sufficiency, along with 
a shameful wane of knowledge of the fundamental faoti 
thev presume to write about: hence they have dis^ 
honoured the literature of this country by Mosaic 
Geologyy Scripture Geology^ and other works of cos> 
mogony with kindred titles, wherein they have over.> 
looked the aim and end of revelation, tortured the 
book of life out of its proper meaning, and wantonly 
contrived to bring about a collision between naturw 
phenomena and the word of God.*'— P. 150. 

The following observations of the same author are 
exceedingly just : — << A Brahmin crushed with a stone 
the microscope that first showed him living things 
among the vegetables of his daily food. The spirit of 
the Brahmin lives in Christendom. The bad princi- 
ples of our nature are not bounded by etuie or climate ; 
and men are still to be found, who, if not restrained 
by the wise and humane laws of their country, would 
try to stifle by personal violence, and crush by brute 
force, every truth not hatched, among their own con- 
ceits, ■ and confined within the narrow fences of their 
own ignorance. 

*^ We are told by the wise man not to anaww a fid 
Mocrdimfi to hisfoUy ; and it would indeed be a vain 



•f fdlgioo. It ia mftlfyiiig, however, 
to know, that these objecttona nave not been urged 
by any individual of the leaet eminence in theology, 
orooantenanoed by pereone of enlarged views of Chris- 
tian doctrine. On the contrary, many excellent in- 
dividuals, of unquestionable piety and benevolence, 
have widely recommended this work as containing the 
philoeophy of practical Christianity, and have aided 
in its distribution. It is therefore rather on account 
of the interest of the inquiry itself, than from any feel- 
ing of the necessity of a defence, that I enter into the 
following discussion of the relation between Scripture 
and Science ; and as in a question of this nature autho- 
rities are entitled to great weight, I ehall commence 
by dting the opinion of onB of the most learned, ta- 
lented, and accomplished divines of the present day, 
the Archbishop of Dublin. 

A few years ago, a Professorship of Political Eco- 
nomy was founded in Oxford by Mr Drummond, 
with a novel constitution. The professor holds his 
office for only five years, and it is a condition that one 
lecture, at least, shall be published every year. Dr 
Whately, now Archbishop of Dublin, was the second 
individual elected to the chair, and, in compliance 
with the statute, he published, in 1831, eight lectures 
on the science. They are introductory in their cha- 
racter, being intended chiefly to dispel popular pre- 
judices against political economy, and to unfold its 
objects. They contain several admirable observe- 
tions, calculated to remove prejudices against new 
truths, and directly applicable to the subject of the 
present work. On this account I present them to the 
reader. 

'* It has been my first object," says Dr Whately, in 
his preface, ** to combat the prevailing prejudices 
against the study, and especially those which repre- 
sent it as unfavourable to religion." 

'' In proportion," he continues, '' as any branch of 
study leads to important and Useful results — in pro- 
portion as it gaJins ground in public estimation — in 
proportion as it tends to overthrow prevailing errors 
— 4n the same degree it may be expected to c^l forth 
angry dedamadon from those who are trying to de> 
spise what they will not learn, and wedded to preju- 
dices which they cannot defend. Galileo probably 
would have escaped persecution, if his discoveries could 
have been disproved, and his reasonings refuted." 
** That political economy should have been complained 
of as hostile to religion, will probably be regarded a 
century hence (should the fact be then on record) 
with the same wonder, almost approaching to incre- 
dulity, with which we, of the present day, hear of men 
sincerely opposing, on religious grounds, the Coperni. 
can system. But till the advocates of Christianity shall 
have become universally much better acquainted with 
the true character of their religion, than, universally, 
they have ever yet been, we must always expect that 
every branch of study, every scientific theory that is 
brought into notice, will be assailed on religious 
grounds, by those who either have not studied the sub- 
ject, or who are incompetent judges of it ; or again, 
who are addressing themselves to such persons as are 
so circumstanced, and wish to excite and to take ad- 
vantage of the passions of the ignorant. Flectere 8% 
nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo. Some there are who 
sincerely believe that the Scriptures contain revelations 
of truths the most distinct from religion. Such persons 
procured, accordingly, a formal condemnation (very 
lately rescinded) of the theory of the earth's motion, 
as at variance with Scripture. In Protestant coun- 
tries, and now, it seems, even in Popish, this point 
has been conceded ; but that the erroneous principle 
-*that of appealing to revelation on questions of phy- 
sical science — has not yet been entirely cleared away, 
is evident from the objections which most of you pro- 
bably may have heard to the researches of geology. The 
€»bjections against astronomy have been abandoned, 
rather, perhaps, from its having been made to appear, 
that the Scripture accounts of the phenomena of the 
heavens may be reoondW with the eondasione of sd- 
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aad idle task to engage in oontroreny with this lohool 
of fii^ philosophy — to waste our breath in the forms 
of ezaot reasoning unfitted to the comprehension of 
our antagonists— to draw onr weapons in a combat 
"wbere victory could give no honour. Before a gedo- 
giat can condescend to reason with such men, they 
must first learn geology.* It is too much to call upon 
us to scatter our seed on a soil at once both barren and 
unreclaimed — ^it is folly to think that we can in the 
tame hour be stubbing op the thorns and reaping the 
hanrest. All the writers of this school have not in- 
deed tinned against plain sense to the same degree. 
With tome of them, there is perhaps a perception of 
the light of natural truth, which may lead them after 
a time to follow it in the right road : but the case of 
others is beyond all hope from the powers of rational 
argument. Their position is impregnable while they 
remain within the fences of their ignorance, which is 
to them as a wall of brass : for (as was well said, if 
I remember right, by Bishop Warburton, of some 
bustling fanatics of his own day) there is no weak side 
of common sense whereat we may attack them. If 
csMOs like these yield at all, it must be to some treat- 
ment which tnits the inveteracy of their nature, and 
not to the weapons of reason. As psychological phe- 
nomena, they are, however, well deserving of our 
study ; teaching us, among other things, how prone 
man is to turn his best fatuities to evil purposes— 4md 
how, at the suggestions of vanity and other bad prin- 
ciples of his heart, he can become so far deluded, as 
to fancy that he is doing honour to religion, while 
he is sacrificing the common charities of life, and ar- 
raig^ing the very workmanship of God.**.— Pp. 151, 
162. 

After the examples which these passages afford, of 
misdirected zeal for religion leading to opposition 
against the roost useful and interesting investigations, 
we need not be surprised that the doctrine of the na- 
tural laws has met with a similar reception. The 
charge is made that it leads to infidelity, and that its 
principles are irreconcileable with Scripture. 

It may be useful to observe, that in all ages new 
doctrines have been branded as impious, and that 
Christianity itself has offered no exception to this rule. 
The Greeks and Romans charged Christianity with 
'^ impiety and novelty." In Cave** Primitive ChtisH^ 
anitp, we are informed that '*the Christians were 
every where accounted a pack of Atheistt, and their 
religion the Atheism.** They were denominated 
'* mountebank impostors,*' and " men of a desperate 
and unlawful faction.'* They were represented as 
" destructive and pernicious to human society,*' and 
were accused of " sacrilege, sedition, and high trea- 
son." The same system of misrepresentation and 
abuse was practised by the Roman Catholics against 
the Protestants, at the Reformation : *' Some called 
their dogs Calvin ; and others transformed Calvin into 
Cain." In France, "the old and stale calumnies, 
formerly invented against the first Christians, were 
again revived by Demochares, a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
pretending that all the disasters of the state were to 
be attributed to Protestants alone.** 

If the views of human nature expounded in this 
work be untrue, the proper answer to them is a de- 
monstration of their falsity. If they be true, they are 
mere enunciations of the institutions of the Creator ; 
and it argues superstitious, and not religious feelings, 
to fear evil consequences from the knowledge of what 
Divine Wisdom has appointed. The argument that 
the remits of the doctrine are obviously at variance 
with Scripture, and that iher^fare the doctrines ean^ 
not be Iruey is not admissible ; '* for,*' in the words of 
Br Whately, ** if we really are convinced of the truth 
of Scripture, and consequently of the falsity of any 
theory (of the earth, for instance) which is really at 
variance with it, we must needs believe that that 
theory is also at variance with observable phenomena ; 

s This rsmark is peculiarly applicable to those who oppose Phre> 
Bolosy snd the doctrine of the Natural Laws. Such of them as 
i, do so in piofbund ignorsnos of the whol? tvbjevt, 



and we oaght not therefore to shrink from trying Ae 
question by an appeal to these.*' 

Galileo was told, from high authority in the bhuroh, 
that his doctrine of the revolution of the globe was 
obviously at variance with Scripture, and that there- 
fore it could not be true ; but as his opinions were 
founded on palpable facts, which could be neither con- 
cealed nor denied, they necessarily prevailed. If there 
had been a real opposition between Scripture and na- 
ture, the only result would have been a demonstration 
that Scripture in this particular instance was errone- 
ously interpreted ; because the evidence of physical na- 
ture is imperishable and insuperable, and cannot give 
way to any authority whatever. The same conse- 

?uenoe will evidently happen in regard to Phrenology, 
f any fact in physiology does actually and dire^y 
contradict any interpretation of Scripture, it is not 
difficult to perceive which must yield. The human 
understanding cannot resist evidence founded on ob- 
servation ; and even if it did resist, Nature would not 
bend, but continue to operate in her own way in spite 
of the resistance, and a new and more correct inter- 
pretation of Scripture would ultimately become inevi- 
table. Opposition between science and revelation I 
sincerely believe to be impossible, when the facts in 
nature are correctly observed, and divine truth is cor- 
rectly interpreted : but I put the case thus strongly 
to call the serious attention of religious persons to the 
mischievous consequences to religion, of rashly de- 
nouncing, as adverse to revelation, any doctrine pro- 
fessing to be founded on natural facts. Every in- 
stance in which the charge is made falsely, is a gross 
outrage against revelation itself, and tends to lead 
men to regard Scripture as an obstacle to the progress 
of science and civilisation, instead (tf being a system of 
divine wisdom, in harmony with all natural truth. 

All existing interpretations of Scripture have been 
adopted in ignorance of the facts, that every person in 
whose brain the animal organs preponderate greatly 
over the moral and intellectual organs, has a native 
and instinctive tendency to immoral conduct, and vice 
versa ,* and that the innuence of organisation is fim- 
damental— 'that is to say, that no means are yet known 
by which an ill-formed brain may be made to mani- 
fest the moral and intellectual faculties with the same 
success as a brain of an excellent configuration. An 
individual possessing a brain like that of M elancthon, 
represented on p. 40, is naturally adapted to receive, 
comprehend, and practise the precepts of Christianity; 
whereas it will be found extremely difficult to render 
persons with brains h'ke those of Hare, p. 40, Pope 
Alexander VI., p. 41, Vitellius, p. 42, or the Carib, p. 
48, practical Christians. Only phrenologists, who have 
observed, for many years, in various situations, and 
under different influences, the conduct of individualt 
constituted in these different ways, can conceive the im- 
portance of the relative developement of the cerebral 
organs ; but after it is discovered, the inferences from 
it are irresistible. The religious teachers of mankind 
are yet ignorant of the most momentous fact which 
nature presents in regard to the moral and iutdlectual 
improvement of the race. I have heard it said that 
Christianity affords a better and a more instantaneous 
remedy for human depravity, than improvement of the 
cerebral organisation ; because the moment a man it 
penetrated by the love of God in Christ, his moral and 
religious affections become far stronger and more ele- 
vated, whatever his brain may be — than those of any 
individual whatever without that love, however no- 
ble his cerebral developement, and however much he 
may be instructed in natural knowledge. I observe, 
however, that in this life a man cannot become pene- 
trated by the love of God, except through the aid of 
sound and efficient material organs. This fact is di- 
rectly proved by cases of madness and idiocy. Disease 
in the organs is the cause of insanity, and mere de» 
ficiency of their siae is one and an invariable cause 
of idiocy. See figure of idiot head on p. 51. In neither 
of these states can the mind receive die advantagit 
of (h^ Qhriftiaq 4pC^m9« It ip Uierefore obvi< 
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tllat Ae power of receiving and appredath^ Cliristf. 
anity itself is modified by the condition of the brain $ 
and I Tenture to affirm, that the influence of the 
erg^ans does not terminate with these extreme cases, 
but operates in all circumstances and in every in- 
dividual, aiding or Impeding the reception and effi- 
cacy even of revelation. If this were not the case, 
t&ere would be in operation a power capable of in- 
finencing the human mind, during life, without the 
intervention of material organs ; and, accordingly, 
many excellent persons believe this to be scripturidt 
tmth, and matter of experience also. Bat those who 
entertain this opinion are not instructed in the fiinc 
tions of the brain ; they are not aware of the nniver- 
sally admitted facts^ which esubltsh that while nfer 
continues the mind caanotact or be acted upon except 
through the medium of oi^^ans ; nor do they bring 
forward one example of idiots and madmen being 
rendered pious, practical, and enlightened Christians 
by this power, nocwitfastanding the state' of their 
brains. Cases indeed occur in which religious feel- 
ings co-exist with partial idiocy or partial insanity ; 
bat in them the organs of these sentiments will be dis- 
covered to be well developed — and if the feelings 
be sane, the organs will be found unaflTected by dis- 



Serious persons who are oiFended by this doctrine, 
constantly forget that the reciprocal influence of the 
mind and brain is not of man's doming, but that God 
himself established it, and conferred on the organs 
those qualities which He saw to be necessary for exe- 
Guting the purposes to which He had appointed them. 
If the statements now made be unfounded, I shaill be 
the first to give them up ; but, believing them to he 
true, I cannot avoid adhering to them. When, there- 
fore, I add, that I have never seen an individual with 
Ikrge organs of the animal, and small organs of tLd 
nuiraT and intellectual, faculties, whose conduct was 
steadily moral, under the ordinary temptations of life, 
however high his religious professions might he, I 
merely state a fhct which the Creator himself has de- 
creed to exist. Indeed, I have seen several striking 
instances of persons, who, after making a great pro- 
fession of religion, ultimately disgraced it : and I have 
observed that in all these instances, without one ex- 
ception, the organs of the inferior propensities were 
large, and those of one or more of the moral senti- 
ments deficient ; and I am convinced that the same 
conclusion, after sufficiently accurate and extensive 
observations, will force itself upon all candid and re- 
flecting minds. 

My inference, therefore, is, that the Dfvine Spiri^ 
revealed in Scripture as a power influencing the hiu 
man mind, invariably acts in harmony with the laws 
of organisation ; because the latter, as emanating from 
the tame source, can never be in contradiction with the 
former; and because a well-constituted brain is a con- 
dition essential to the existence of Christian disposi- 
tions. If this be really the fact, and if the constitution 
of the brain be in any d^ree regulated by the laws of 
physiology, it is impossible to doubt that a knowledge. 
of the natural laws is destined to exercise a vastinflu^ 
enca in rendering men capable of appreoTating and* 
practising Christianitv. The manner fn which it will' 
do s<^ is explained m l)r Combe*s treatise, on ** Phy. 
sioTogy applied to Health and Education,'" already al- 
luded to. That work contains an exposition of the 
laws of action of the brain, and its connexion with, 
and influence on, the rest of the aystem, and thereibre 
its relations generally to human improvement 

An admirable portion of Christianity is that in which 
the supremacy of the moral seatTssanti is explained 
and enforced as a practical doctrine. Loire thy neigh- 
bour at thyself; all mankind' are thy neighbours; 
blessed are the meek and the mercilUl ; love those that 
hate you and deepitefully use yon ; seek that which is 
pareji and hofyyand of good report ; — these are precepts 
to be found m Scripture. Now,. T hove endearoured 
to Aow, that the human, faculties, and external nature, 
an 40 constituted as to admit of such precepts being 
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rarely entered into the heuii of bmhi to oaaceivvas m. 
possibility whhont mtracuhma interf b g en ee * ft Ibe- 
philosophy bow eaphnned shatt carry borne to n/Aonst 
men tile conviotioB Ast the order oi nature fairly ad- 
mite of the practical exempHflcation fit these prse ep ft a 
by the devwopement of its inhewnt resourDee^ a iww 
directfon must neeessarily be given to the pnrsoito m§ 
the religious instructors' of mssskiad. Cluistiamty^ 
after hs establishment by CoaetsntiBe, was left to ea^ 
ert its own influenee over the Roman Empire, nuwldwf 
by peimin^ and natural sciesea. It is reeorded aa 
history, thatrit dM not suffice to arrest the deeUne 0i 
morals and the dew ulhM ef tke Slato, bat 
corrupted and peirerted* In the dark 
fUlbwed the scrbrersioB ef than Bhipire^ it 
left*, uiumifed' by hamee leamxag', todeits bestforlka 
regeBeratiott' ef mankind ; and it beeame a vast sy«k. 
tern of superstition* Nor was it till after the iown* 
tfbn of printing, and the revival of letters, dnt tbe 
barbarous snperstmcttires wfaioh had beea raised en 
the simple Iraodatfoiis ef the Ctospet were cle a e cd 
away. Bat tin period from the revivat ef iMteivto- 
the present day, has been the age ef seholastio leans- 
ing; as centradbdnguisbed trm that of phtiosephy 
and science. Christianity stonds beft>re us^ the i e f e s ei 
at present, as interpreted by men who knew eatnuneiy 
little of the seienoe of either external natore or As 
human mind. They have conceived it to be a syatHi' 
of spiritiE!^ influeoees, of internal operations on the 
seof, and of repentant preparation for another warld^. 
rather than an exposidon of pure and lof^y priacrplss 
inhereat in human nature itself, and capable of 
ing largely developed and rendered practical in 
world. 

it h a eommoa accusation against philosophy, tkat 
tbe study of it renders men infidels ; and this aUeged 
fact is brought forward as a proof that human nature 
is corrupt, blrnd, and perverse, turning what ought to 
be its proper food into mortal poison. But if this were 
really a well-founded charge^ the oonclunon whl<di I 
would draw from it would b^ that there must be es- 
sential errors in the popular interpretations of rert^a^ 
tion, when the effect of a knowledge of nature on th» 
mind is to lead to infidelity. Science is ef modecra 
growth ; said, down to the present hour, the mass of 
Christians in every country have embraced their fnitb 
without the penibility of comparing it with the reve* 
lation of the Divine Will contained in the oenstitntion 
of external nature, which, philosophically speakings 
was unknown to titem. Tlie facte unfolded by seienoa 
were unknown to the divines who first denied tiie 
capabHIty of mankind to attain, by the developemeat 
of idieir natural powers^ a highermorai condition thaa 
any they have hitherto reached ; and, henoe^ their 
decision against the capabilities of human natore 
been pronounced eamsA non cognit& (the merits bi 
unknowTY^j an^ must be open for reconsideration. li 
Christianity was freed from many errors by the revdvat 
and spread (^ mere seboiastic I s ara lng in tiie fiifteas^ 
sixteenth, end seventeenthoentaries, ranch meceiaa^ 
we expect that the interpretatieneef Seriptnre will ba 
fiather pnnfied, corrected, and elucidated, by diafiaDd 
of fight which the sciences of hnman aad physical 
tore, new in the oowtm of eoMvation, will oaa 
shed upon rsiigioni 

Acmr^mf to-my vlew^ tha stody of thehaaian 
stitution, > czteraal natore, aad e^ their zriasioas^ 
win beoAonr au objiect of peraoesant importance) wttft 
reference to" a just appreeiatioa ef the true meanings^ 
Scripturek Civilised buir sees tafinitely mora of tree 
aad practical wisdom in Seriptose thaa the ssasf si 
thewildernese, vmn sapposingthat liie latteveoold real 
and understand the words of the sacred valnme ; aad^ 
ifi'Ske manner, nntn, a^ien thoroughly instructed ia 
hie own constitution aad ia that of external natata^ 
will' diseovev still' profimadnr trusfae and nuaa adnsia- 
able precepts in that recood^ than are found in it by 
ignorant, ecmtontiaa^. Uiady coaoaiiBd many laclL as 
he has hitherto ezistedh 
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Hki&ttff ir Ml'«f imtraetion orae«Fnin(f the inmifl 
MMKijr of mm9 tiiaologioal knowl«dge to protect men 
irom'pfrmetiea^ mrarwt when tbeir nnderstandingv are 
wMnligktened m i t g ga pi to pbiloMfrhy and the con»ti* 
taCMnt' of nacave. Tlie* part wbielk tb« religtont teach* 
eara<ef Bnrapeaeted^in vegard to witcbcnrft, affinrd»one 
strikiag^ proof of die tru^ of this remark. 

U wm not till lowwdo tl>o dotoof the I6th cmPary 
tkht penoBtttioBO ibr witeheraff began to prerml in 
% sbnll of Pope lanoeeiit VIIIl in 1484, 
§BV tbo (hit tfme^ dtaouvoed withovr 
murcf to aU iriio ^eald bo eoBricted of wttrticraft, or 
of d«ikliDg» witii Satan ; md a form oi procesB fbr the 
tiU was i re yn lariy laid down by a wretch of the namo 
of 9|pff«nger, wtem the pope had i^aoed at tfao head of 
t^ coBUBMROB of firo and sword. The encceeding 
perpce^ AKmaBder V I. and otob Leo X., lent their aid 
ia accderatin^ tfao eonrse of this haTOOusprcading^ en- 
gflMw So fbr, howefvw, wwre the commissions from 
bietBg attended: with beneficial' oonsequencev, that their 
only effeeC wa» to ivnder the evil ewrrf day more lor. 
midable ; till, at last, if we are to believe the testi. 
moiry of eontemporary historians, Burope wao little 
better than a large suburb of Pandemoninra. One- 
half of th« population waa either bewitching or be- 
witched. About the year 1515, 500 witches were 
esieeated in Genera in three mouths. A thousand 
weze executed in one year in the diocese of Como ; 
and they went on burning at the rate of 100 per an- 
num for some time after. In Lorraine, from 1680 to 
1595, Remigias boatto of having burned 900. In 
Franco, the nraltitode of execution* about 1520 is in. 
credible. One historian calls it " an almost infiurte 
number of sorcerers.*' 

Germany was so fertile a soil for the snpernatninl, 
that, from the publication of Xnnocent'b bull te the 
sappreeston of persecution fbr witohcralt, ^le number 
of Tietims could not be less than 100,000 ! In the 
tifwn of Wurtsburg al(»e, in the eonrse of two years 
— 1627-29 — ^there were twenty-^nine acts of ebnflagnt. 
tion, and more Uian 157 perwms burnt ; including* not 
<naly old women, bnt eren children as young- as nine 
years. In Lindheim, from 1660 to 1€64, a twentieth 
part o( the whole population was consumed. Other 
piaees furnished their full contingent); and so fami- 
liarised waa the public with these atrodous seenes, 
that is relished and gloried in them: singing the events 
of them to popular alia, and representing them in hi. 
deone engraving*, with devile cbaggntf away '^ tknr 
own ;*' while the clergy preaohed solemn discourses^ 
called " witch-sennons,*' upon occasion of every sacri- 
fioe-i-the effect of whieh was of course to inspire with 
fresh zeal U> collect fuel for another. 

England was not.£ree from ibe some madness. Three 
thousand victims were executed during* Uie resgn el 
the Long Parliament alone ; and it is a melancholy 
spectacle to find, a aoan like Sir Matthew Hale con- 
demning wretches to destruction, on evidence whioh 
a child would new be disposed to laugh at. A better 
order of diings commenced with theChief<Jttatioesfaip 
at Holt, in ccmsequence of whose firm charge to the 
yaarf on one frf' these triali^ aver^ct of not guilty — al- 
mmNt the first then on record in a trial for witchcraft 
—waa £Mindk la about tan othar trials by Holt, from 
1004 to 1701, the reenlt was the samew ¥et^ in 1710, 
a Mj9 Htdis^ and her daughter a^sd nine, were hanged 
at Hantizitgdon for selling their souls to the devil, and 
raisia^ asiorm by pulling off their stockings and mak» 
in^ a lather of soap ! With this crowning atrocity, 
the catalogue of murders ia Englaud doses,, the penal 
scatotes against witchcraft being' repealed in 1736, and 
tk9 ftmttMded exercise of sach arta being puniabed in 
fuAttce by uDprisonment and pillory. 

Bawnm^eByia his observations fmthestatateof 20^ 
Haasry \l^ does not hasttate to estimate tbenuosbar 
of kalisddttals: put. to death taBaf^had, oa the duunge 

of antcbcntfV»» dOyOOO 1 

Soodandi, tooy maot baaa hen skaaa of the bloady 
stMDaafliiaaeahooBinaUedosage. Tiilthefiaformation, 



after tKat ewnt| a n^n|^ ntirst for d^BStmetiiEvii toolfc 
poKsession of the nation. In 1563, an act of Parlia- 
ment; was passed, enacting the punishment of death 
againsr wftcfae* and censnEtors with witches. The 
oonseqitences' of thie authoritative recognition of the 
creed of wi'tcherelk became immediately obvioue in the 
reign of James VI., whieh followed. WitcherafI be,. 
came the alUengrosnng topio of the day ; and' it waa 
the ordinary acoasation resorted to, whenever it wasi 
tile object of one indlvidnal to ruin smother. A nmn- 
facp of the trialo are r^orted in Mr Pitcaim'h recent 
and vduable pnblication of tfie reeords of the Court 
iA /ustietary. The first ease is in 157^, of which no 
particulars are given, except the name of the nnfbr- 
tnnote aHMnan, and the doom — *' coamci and brynt.** 
Thirty- five trials are reeorded^ subsequently to t^a 
en^ of James's reign, in att of which the horrid re- 
sull- r» the samei The triate proceed, in the course of 
yaan^ and* the oon^ssions are obtained by torture with 
thumb»serews and boeti^ and pricking* with sharp ni- 
strameate; while strangilags- and burnings follow of 
OOorses The scene dhrkens toward* the close of tUe 
reign of Charles I. with the inereasingr dominion of 
the puritans. In 1040, the General Assembly passed 
an act, that all minister* should take particular note 
of wiiehe* and dianaers, and that' the coraraissionera 
should reeemmend to the supreme jndieature tfaenv* 
sparing applieation of the laws against them. In IfUSt,^ 
after setting- forth the increase of the crime, they reb 
coannended the giaatin g of a standinireonwnigsion from 
the Privy Council or Justieiary, to " any understand*, 
ing gantlenea ormagistratee," to apprehend, tryj and 
M9VtUe juttUw agunst delinquents. By the urgency^ 
of the Oeneral Assembly^ who resumed the subject m- 
1044, 1045, aad 1049, an act of Pariiament was passed 
ia the last-mnaed year, oonfirmiag and extending the* 
sSatatecf Queen Mary, passed in 1563. As was to- 
be expected, eenvicttoas, whieh had been fewer since 
Jisaies^s time, increase^ and the cases are more horrib 
blck Thirty triale appear on tlie record between 1649' 
and lOOOtj ia whioh there seems to have been only one 
aofmttat ; while at one western drcuit, in 1659, seveiv 
teen persons were convicted and burnt for the imputed* 
crimeu Numarous^ however, as are the eases in the 
records of Jastkriary, these afifbrd » most inadequate 
idea of the extent to which thiapset prevailed over the* 
country ; for the Privy Council was in the habit of 
granting commissions to resident gentlemen and mi» 
nisters, te examine, and afterwards to try Mid exe* 
cute, witches all over Scotland ; and so numerous were 
these commission*, that one author expresses his aa^ 
tonishment at the number found in the register*. 
Under these commissions, multitudea were burnt in 
exery^ part of the kingdom. 

It is matter of history, that, in cases of tfaia kind, 
the elecgy displayed the most intemperate seal. It 
wae before them that the poor wretches were first 
brought for ezamination.^n most cases after a prepa^ 
ratary cowrse of solitary confinement^ cold, fiuniiM^ 
want of sleep, or actual tortnre. On some occasioos^ 
the deegy themselvce actually performed the part of 
thepriokers, and inaertad long pin* into the flesh oi 
the adtehas^ in order to try their sensibility ; aad, ia- 
ail oaaos, they laboured: with the most pemevarisyin- 
veacigations to obtain from ^e accussid » oonfSsssion 
which might after warda be used, agpiaet them> oa thda 
trialy and which, in more thaa one instance, fimaied^ 
althoagh selracted, the aole aiddence- on- whioh iBtm 
oaavictton took plaee^ 

After 1662, the violenoe of th& mama m SaottaMI 
bagaar: to dealine; mA to the- gasat lawyer* of tha» 
time is due the cvadit of first stsmmiaff the foul tov^ 
rea& ^ Fnoni the harridness of the crimen" say* Sle 
Ghaai^ Maekeaaie in- his Cximinai' Law, '^ li dw ona^ 
dude^ thatof all crimes ik raqusre* the ri—eost foiai» 
aansyiaid'BMSt aa a a u ss i ii|ppnpbatgre-; and I oeadoBny. 
next to the wretches themselves, those crud and too 
fee w sad jpadgosi^ w#e 0Mm> j^snons hy tktnutntit^ Wk 
gnifty of thia erime^*^ The »iala afitar thia 
fewer and fewer, 
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Dornooli in 17S2. Th* ttatotM were fineUj npeeled 
in 1735.* 

So little light did the Bible afford regarding the 
atrocity of the proceedings against witches, that the 
Secession Charch of Scotland, comprising many in* 
triligent clergymen and a large number of the most 
•erious and religious of the people, complained, in 
their annual Ckmfesston of personal and national sins 
(printed in an act of their Associate Presbytery at 
Edinburgh in 1743), of << the penal statutes against 
witches having been repealed by Parliament, eonirmy 
to tite expresi taw qf God."** This defection is classed 
by Dr John Brown of Haddington, one of the great 
leaders of the Secession Church about the middle and 
end of last century, among '^ the practical backslidings 
from the once attained to and covenanted work of re- 
formation, which have happened in the preceding and 
present age, as abuses of the singular favours of Ood.*' 

During the whole of these proceedings, the clergy, 
both Catholic and Protestant, were in possession of 
revelation as fully and fr^y as they are at the present 
day ; and in Scotland, in particular, the Reformation 
had been completed, and the people put in possession 
of the Bible, nearly a century before the cessation of 
these persecutions. Not only so, but the Bible itself 
was perversely used as the warrant of the atrocities, 
and religion employed to fan the flame of cruelty and 
superstition. If any facts can prove that the Creator 
intended man to use his intellectual faculties, and to 
study the revelation of His will contained in the works 
of nature, in addition to the Bible, as a guide to his 
conduct — and that the Bible was never intended to 
supersede the necessity of all other knowledge — ^those 
now detailed must have this effect. The great differ- 
ence between Christians of the present day, who re- 
gard thene executions as great crimes, and the pious 
ministers who inflicted, and the serious people who 
witnessed them, consists in the superior knowledge 
possessed by the moderns, of physical science, which 
has opened up to their understandings views of nature 
and of Ood, widely different from those entertained 
by their ancestors under the guidance of the Bible 
alone. 

Nothing can afford a more convincing proof of the 
necessity oi using all the lights in our power, by which 
to ascertain the true meaning of Scripture and the 
soundness of our interpretations of it, than the wide 
diversity of the opinions which even the most learned 
and pious divines have based upon the Bible. An- 
other fact of some importance in relation to this mat- 
ter is, that the manuscripts which handed down the 
sacred writings to us from ancient times vary in many 
important passages, sometimes through the ignorance 
and carelessness of transcribers, and sometimes in 
consequence of wilful corruption and interpolations by 
contending sects. The following passages, extracted 
from a celebrated treatise by one of the greatest orna- 
ments of the Church of England, Bishop Taylor, are 
exceedingly instructive on this subject. *' There are," 
says he, '*so many thousands of copies, that were 
written by persons of several interests and persua- 
sions— sudi different understandings and tempers — 
such distinct abilities and weaknesses — ^that it is no 
wonder there is so great a variety of readings both in 
the Old Testament and in the New. In the Old Tes- 
tament, the Jews pretend that the Christians have 
corrupted many places, on purpose to make symphony 
between both the Testaments. On the other side, the 
Christians have had su much reason to suspect the 
Jews,, that when Aquila had translated the Bible in 
their schools, and had been taught by them, they re- 
jected the edition, many of them, and some of them 
called it heresy to follow it. And Justin Martyr 
justifled it to Tryphon, that the Jews had defalked 
many sayings from the books of the old prophets. • . . 
I shall not need to urge, that there are some words so 

* These psrticulsn icfpecting perseetttioDs for witchcraft an 
|A¥en on the authority of a learned and elaborate artide, under- 
alood to be from thejpen of Pioreasor Moir of Bdinbiugh« in the 
Utb Numbvof the Foicign Quartasly Revlsw. 



near in sound that the scribes might easilymistake. • • . 
The instances of this kind are too many, as appesn 
in the variety of readings in several copies, proceed- 
ing from the negligence or ignorance of the tran- 
scribers, or the malicious endeavour of heretics, or the 
inserting marginal notes into the text, or the nearness 
of several words. . . . But so it is that this variety of 
reading is not of slight consideration ; for although it 
be demonstrably true, that all things necessary to 
faith and good manners are preserved from alteration 
and corruption, because they are of things necessary, 
and they could not be necessary unless they were de- 
livered to us.— Ood, in his goodness and his juatioe, 
having obliged himself to preserve that which he hath 
bound us Uy observe and keep ; yet, in other things 
which God hath not obliged himself so punctually to 
preserve, in these things, since variety of reading is 
crept in, every reading takes away a degree of oer- 
tainty from any proposition derivative from those 
places so read : and if some copies, especially if they 
be public and notable, omit a verse or a tittle, every 
argument from such a tittle or verse loses much of its 
strength and reputation/* — Discourse of the Liberty 
of Prophesying, sect. iii. § 4. 

As to consulting the Scriptures in the orig>inal 
tongues, this, says the Bishop, ^Hs to small pur. 
pose: for iudeed it will expound the Hebrew and the 
Greek, and rectify translaiions ; but I know no man 
that says that the Scriptures iu Hebrew and (Jirevk 
are easy and certain to be understood, and that they 
are hard iu Latin and English : the difficulty is in 
the thing, however it be expressed — the least is iu 
the language. If the original languages were mxr 
mother.tongue, Scripture is not much the easier to 
us : and a natural Greek or a Jew can with no more 
reason or authority obtrude his interpretations upon 
other men's consciences, than a man of another na- 
tion. Add to this, that the inspection of the original 
is no more certain way of interpretation of Scripture 
now, than it was to the fathers and primitive age of 
the Church; and yet he that observes what Infiuite 
variety of translations were in the Hrst ages of the 
Church (as St Jerome observes), and never a one 
like another, will think that we shall differ as much 
in our interpretations as they did, and that the medium 
is as uncertain to us as is was to them ; and so it is s 
witness the great number of late translations, and the 
infinite number of commentaries, which are too preg- 
nant an argument that we neither agree in the under, 
standing of the words nor of the sense.*! ^* Men,** he 
adds most justly, '*do not learn their doctrines from 
Scripture, but come to the understanding of Scripture 
with preconceptions and ideas of doctrines of their 
own ; and then no wonder that scriptures look like 
pictures, wherein every man in the room believes 
they look on him only, and that wheresoever he stands 
or how often soever he changes his station." — Sect. iv. 
§ 6, 6. 

The folly of setting up any isolated pasi^age of Scrip- 
ture against truths brought lo light by experiment 
and observation, is rendered still more obvious by 
what Bishop Taylor says respecting the extreme diffi- 
culty of discovering the real meaning of many parts 
of the Bible,' even where there are sufficient grounds 
for believing the text to be genuine. '* Since there 
are in Scripture,*' heobserves, ^' many other mysteries, 
and matters of question, upon which there is a veil ; 
since there are so many copies with infinite varieties 
of reading ; since a various interpunction, a paren- 
thesis, a letter, an accent, may much alter the sense ; 
since some places have divers literal senses, many 
have spiritual, mystical, and allegorical meanings; 
since there are so many tropes, metonymies, ironies, 
hyperboles, proprieties and improprieties of language, 
whose understanding depends upon such circum- 
stances that it is almost impossible to know the pie* ' 
per interpretation, now that the knowledge of vaA 
circumstances and particular stories is irrevocably lostt 
since there are some mysteries which, at the best ad* 
vantage of expressioui are not easy to be apprehended ; 
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Mid whose explication, by reason of our imperfections, 
must needs be dark, sometimes weak, sometimes un- 
intelligible : and, lastly, since those ordinary means of 
•zpoanding Scripture, as searching the originals, con- 
ference of places, parity of reason, and analogy of faith, 
are all dubious, uncertain, and very fallible ; he that is 
wisest^ and, by consequence, the likeliest to expound 
truest in all probability of reason, will be very far 
from confidence ; because every one of these, and many 
more, are like so many degrees of improbability and 
uncertainty, all depressing our certainty of finding 
out truth in such mysteries, and amidst so many 
difficulties. And therefore a wise man, that considers 
this, would not willingly be prescribed to by others ; 
and therefore, if he also be a just man, he will not 
impose upon others ; for it is best every man should 
be left in that liberty from which no man can justly 
take him, .unless he could secure him from error." — 
Sect. iv. § 8. 

On this subject the reader is referred also to an able 
" Esaay on the Plenary and Verbal Inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures, by Donald Fraser, D.D., Minister 
of the Gospel, Kennoway, Fifeshire."* The follow- 
ing passage illustrates the propriety of acting upon 
Biahop Taylor's suggestions: — " Be it observed, that 
when the New Testament writers, in quoting from 
the Old, affirm that the Scripture was fulJUled, they 
do not always mean that an ancient prediction was li- 
terally accomplished. In some instances they apply 
this term to the verification of a type ; as when John, 
after relating the circumstance of the soldiers not 
breaking the legs of Jesus, adds a quotation respect- 
ing the paschal lamb : ' These things were done that 
the Scripture should be fulfilled, A bone of him shall 
not be broken.' (Chap. xix. 36, compared with £xod. 
xii. 36.) In other places they only accommodate the 
citation to the subject of their narrative. Thus, Mat- 
thew, after relating Herod's cruel murder of the babes 
in Bethlehem and its vicinity, immediately adds : — 
* Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy 
the prophet, saying. In Rama was there a voice heard, 
Jamentation, and weeping, and great mourning, Ra- 
chel weeping for her children, and would not be com- 
forted, because they are not.' (Matth. ii. 17) 18, 
compared with Jer. xxxi. 15.) That is to say, the 
great lamentation and inconsolable grief amongst the 
mothers of Bethlehem, occasioned by Herod's embru- 
Ing his bands in the blood of their unofiPending cbil- 
dren, may be happily illustrated by the prophet's 
description of the sorrows attending the Babylonish 
captivity ; where, by a beautiful figure, he represents 
Rachel as bitterly deploring the loss of her offspring. 
" An iriiportant critical observation of the late Dr 
Campbell's must not be here omitted. He justly ob- 
serves, that, in many passages of the New Testament, 
it would have been proper to render the original term 
•"Xii^tfw by the English word verify, in preference to 
fulfil; for this last word 'has a much more limited 
signification, and gives a handle to cavillers where the 
original gives none. It makes the sacred penmen ap- 
pear to call those things predictions which plainly 
were not, and which they never meant to denominate 
predictions.' Verify is, accordingly, the term which 
that distinguished interpreter usually prefers in his 
own Translation of the Four Gospels." — Chap. iii. § 7* 
In the remarks ofifered in the present chapter, 1 do 
not depreciate the importance of the Bible; I only 
▼ery humbly endeavour to vindicate the study of the 
Creator's will in his works as well as in his word — 
to show that the human mind needs illumination from 
both to direct our conduct towards virtue — and to 
prove that, without knowledge of the former, we may 
grievously misunderstand the meaning of the latter. 
^ In the wordit of Archbishop Whately, I consider that 
** we are bound to use our own naturid faculties in the 
search after all that is within the reach of these facul- 
ties; and that most especially ought we to try, by 
their own proper evidence, questions which form no 
part of revelation, properly so called, but which are 
* Afleek, Idinburgh, sod RathsKglen and Co. GlaifOw« 1881 
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incidentally alluded to in the Sacred Writings.' 
it be true that man's duty coincides with his real in- 
terest, both in this world and in the next, the better 
he is qualified, by intellectual culture and dififusion of 
knowledge, to understand his duty and his interests, 
the greater prospect there would seem to be (other 
points being equal) of his moral improvement." 

An objection has been stated against the doctrine of 
the divine government of the world by established 
laws, that it is inconsistent with belief in the efficacy 
of prayer. This objection has been often urged and 
answered ; indeed it has been deliberately settled by 
the Church of Scotland itself, in harmony with the 
views advocated in this treatise. In a Sermon on 
Prayer, by the Rev. William Leechman, D.D., 
Principal, and Professor of Divinity, in the College 
of Glasgow, the following passage occurs : — '' It is ob- 
jected,*' says he, '^ That, since God is infinite in good- 
ness, he is always disposed to bestow on his creatures 
whatever is proper for them ; and since he is infinite 
in wisdom, he will always choose the fittest time, and 
best manner of bestowing it. To what purpose, then, 
do we entreat him to do what he certainly will do 
without any solicitation or importunity ?" To this 
it may be answered. That, as it is not the design of 
prayer to give information to our Creator of things he 
was not acquainted with before; so neither is it the 
design of it to move his affections, as good speakers 
move the hearts of their hearers, by the pathetic arts 
of oratory ; nor to raise his pity, as beggars, by their 
importunities and tears, work upon the compassion of 
the bystanders. God is not subject to those sudden 
passions and emotions of mind which we feel ; nor to 
any change of his measures and conduct by their in- 
fluence : he is not wrought upon and changed by our 
prayers; for with him there is no variableness nor 
shadow of turning, «Prayer only works its efifect upon 
tts, as it contributes to change the temper of our 
minds, to beget or improve right dispositions in them, 
to lay them open to the impressions of spiritual ob- 
jects, and thus qualify us for receiving the favour and 
approbation of our Maker, and all those assistances 
which he has promised to those who call upon him in 
sincerity and in truth. The efficacy of prayer does 
not lie in the mere asking ; but in its being the means 
of producing that frame of mind which qualifies us to 
receive."* 

Dr Leechman was prosecuted for the alleged heresy 
of these doctrines before the Presbytery of Glasgow, 
in February 1744. The opinion of the Presbytery 
was unfavourable ; but the question was appealed to 
the Synod, which *' found no reason to charge the said 
Professor with any unsoundness in the faith, expressed 
in the passages of the sermon complained of." The 
case was afterwards carried by appeal to the General 
Assembly. ** That court," says Dr Wodrow, in his 
Life of Dr Leechman, prefixed to the Sermons, '* when 
the cause came before them, wisely referred it to a 
select committee, and adopted their judgment without 
a vote. They found, * That the Synod of Glasgow 
and Ayr had sufficient reason to take into their own 
hands the cognisance of the inquiry touching the ser- 
mon.' They confirmed the judgment passed by that 
Synod, and * prohibited the Presbytery of Glasgow to 
commence or carry on any further or other proceed- 
ings against the Professor, on account of that sermon.' " 
Since this decision, the views delivered by Profes- 
sor Leechman have been unhesitatingly taught by 
Scotch divines. l)r Blair, in his sermon '^ On the 
Unchangeableness of the Divine Nature,'* observes : 
" It will be proper to begin this head of discourse by 
removing an objection which the doctrine I have il- 
lustrated may appear to form against religious ser- 
vices, and, in particular, against the duty of prayer. 
To what purpose, it may be urged, is homage address- 
ed to a Being whose purpose is unalterably fixed; to 
whom our righteousness extendeth not ; whona by no 
arguments we can persuade, and by no supplieatioiis 
* Dr Leedmuuft's Senaoos, Load. 17B8» Ssnn. iii. pi 188; 
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wm can maUICsr f Tha ^i^flotUm vAald hav« we^iht, 
If our j-eQgiooft AddMtaei w«m detignftd to work any 
altesatioa on Ood j eitfaar by ^ivini^ him iofonnation 
•f what he did not know^ or by exciting affections 
which he did not poateM ; or by inducii\g him to 
change measuxei wiiich he had previously formed. 
But they ascunly cnide And imperfiect notions of re- 
ligion which can suggest such ideas. The change 
wiilch our derotiom am intended to make^ ii upon 
•nnelvei, jiot upon ihe Almighty, Their chief eiii- 
cacy is darived fxvm the good diapositions which they 
xaiie and cherish in the human soul. Jfy pouring out 
pious sentimants and deiires before God, by adoring 
hia perfection, and confewing our own am worthiness, 
by ejcpcasaang our dependence on his aid, our grati- 
tude for hiapaatfarours, our sahalssion to his present 
will, our truat in his futiure mercy, we cultivate such 
aflSectiens as suit our place and atation in ihe uninaraft, 
and are thereby prepared fur h«eeuung objects of the 
divine gra^a.** — VoL ii. 

The same views were taii^t by the philosopherS'Of 
the last oeniury. ** The Being that made the world,*' 
aays Lord Karnes, '^ governs it by laws that are in- 
flexible, because they are the best ; and to imagine 
that he can be moved by prayers, obhuions, or sacci- 
ficesy to vary his plan of government, is an impious 
thought, degrading the Deity to a level with our- 
aelves.'* His lordship^s opinion relative to the ad- 
vantage of public worship, showa that he did not 
conceive the ibr^going view of prayer to be in the 
least inconsistent with its reasonableness and utility. 
^* The principle of devotion,'* he saya, '* like most at 
our other parincipleSy partakes of .the imperiection of 
our nature; yet» however faint origiaaUj^ It is ca- 
pable of being greatly invigorated by saitivation and 
exercise. Pxivate exercise is not aalficient. Nature, 
and conaequently the God of natum;, require public 
exercise or public worship ; for devotion is communi- 
cative, like joy or grief; and, by nuitual communica- 
tion in a numerous assembly, is groatly invigorated. 
A regular habit of expressing publicly our gratitude 
and resignation .never fails to purify the mind, tend- 
ing to wean it from every unlawful pursuit. This is 
the true jnotive of public worship ; not what is cooo- 
monly inculcated— 4kat it is required from us as a tes- 
timony to our JUakerof our ebedienee to his laws.: God, 
who knowa the heart, needs no auch testimony.*** 

In closing this chapter, I may observe, that jnany 
excellent and sincere Christiana, to whom I am most 
anxious to avoid giving offence^ labour under great 
disadvantages in judging of the truth -and importaitce 
of several of the views etated in this Work, in conse- 
Huence of their entiee ignoranee of the functions of 
&e brain, and the' lawa of itsaotivi^. Many of thcsn 
have been educated in the belief, that human nature 
is entirelycorrapt and wicked ; and when, in conse- 
quence of private or public devotion, «hey become con- 
acieus of vivid k>«e to God and benevoleoce to men, 
and of educations eftar general parity and exceUence,' 
apringing up in their niSnda, tbeyaauBcibe these amo- 
tions exclusively to the direct infloeiifie of the Diidne 
Spirit-povithont being in the least aware of the extent 
to which a large developeaseat of the moral ai^gana, 
combined with an active temperament, contributes to 
this effect. Tiie phteaelagiet, in eantemplating these 
organs operating in excess, or in a state of disease, 
•btains. light on thia subject which other persons can- 
not reach. Jdaca excess in size and activity leada to 
ftnatii^ism and a persuasion of inq>iration, such as 
iMcuzred in Bun y an, Swedenhorg, and the late fid- 
ward Irving. I examined the head of the JEleverend 
JEdward Indag haCare ifae had become known to the 
public, and jMited the organs of Imitation, Wonder, 
Ideality, Veneration, Self*£steem, Conscientiousnesa, 
aad JUnnnesa, aa large : Wonder, Sel£>£steem, and 
JPinoMas predominatMli and theae appear to haareat- 
jtahoed almoit to diseased activity in the latter yeam 
^ hta iifik DiMMaBd activity pnoducas belief in ae- 
inkation with .hearen. GhriadaaityiMift- 



not fail to be bneftted by the light which Phrvn^kry 
is sheddii^ on the organs in faMflCh aa well aa In «•- 



OONCLUBION. 

What is the pgartieal ese of Phieaology* even sunpoiinc it to 
be true ?~It» utility pointed out in refrrenoe to politic*, legida- 
tiat^ education* xnonJs and reiy^n^ and the prafiessioBs, punutt^ 
boun of exertion, and amusements of individuifls— The precepts 
of Christianity ixnpracticable in the present state Of society— Im- 
provement anticipated f^om the diAislon of the true pldlu s mdiy 
of mhid— The change, however, wiM be gradual— What oug^ 
education to embraoe?-Hind i«bat reHgioas inslractioii'? 

The question has frequently been asked. What is Ihm 
practical use of Phrenology, even supposing it to be 
true ? A few observations will enable us to answer 
this inquiry, and, at the same time, to present a brief 
summary of the doctrine of the preceding work. 

Prior to the age of Ckipernicus^ the eardi and aon 
presented to the eye phenomena exactly similar to thoae 
which they now exhibit ; but their motions appeared 
in a very different light to the understanding. 

Before the age of Newton, the revolutions of the 
planets were known as matter of fact ; but mankiaA 
was ignorant of the principle of their motions. 

Previonaly to the dawn of modern chemistry^ jnany 
of the qualities of physical substances were ascertained 
by obserration ; 'but their ultimate principles and re- 
lations were not understood. 

Knowledge, as I observed in iihe Introduction, mmy 
be made beneficial in two ways—either by renderii^; 
the substance discovered directly subservient to lin- 
man enjoyment ; or, where this is impossible, by mo- 
di Tying human conduct .in harmony with its qualities. 
While knowledge of any department of nature ze- 
mains imperfect and empirica], the unknown qualitica 
of the objects <comprehended in it may render our ef. 
forts either to apply or to act in accordance wi& tboee 
which are known, altogether abortive. Hence it ia 
only after ultimate principles have been discovereil, 
their relations ascertained, and this knowledge syste- 
matised, that science can attain its full character of 
utility. The merits of Copernicus and Newton con. 
siat in having rendered this service to astronomy. 

Before the appearance of Drs Gall and Spurzheim, 
mankind were practically acquainted with the feelings 
and intelleotual operations of their own minds|y and 
anatomists knew the appearances of the brain. But 
the science of mind was very much in the same state 
as that of ihe heavenly bodies prior to the times of 
Copernicun and Newton. 

Firaiy No unanimity prevailed among philosophers 
concerning (the elementary feelings and intellectual 
powers of man. Individuals deficient in Conscien- 
tiousness, for instance, denied that the sentiment of 
justice was a primitive mental quality : others, deficlmt 
in Veneration, asserted that man was not natvcally 
prone to worship, and ascribed religion to the inven- 
tion of priests. 

Secondly The extent to which the primitive faciU- 
ties differ in strength, was matter of dispute, or jtt 
vague conjecture ; and, concerning manyattainmenta^ 
there was no agreement amoqg phHosqphera whedMar 
they were the gifSts of natuae or the results d mam 
cultivation. 

Thirdl^^ Different modes or states of the same ftel- 
Ing weae often miataken for different feeFings; ami 
modes of action of all the intellectual iacultiea wane 
miataken for dmtinct faculties. 

Fourth^f The brain, confessedly the most important 
organ of the body, and that with which the nerval of 
the senses, of motion^ and of feeling, directly oomaie- 

* See on this suljjfist Dr Andrew Combe's OfaiervatioasoaJfsa^ 
tid Derangement pp. 184-189 ; System of Phrenology, seetkm et 
Wonder ; Remarks on DemonolQgy and Witchcraft, m tiw PtoeBb 
JmK.ivL AM; and, m tbe 44th and 4IUi Muaabers of the asmr 
Journal* ** ObservaUons cu BeUglous Fanatidsm, illustratad l|y 
a Comparison of the BeHefand Conduct of Noted Re)|fiaw 9»> 
thusiasts with those of Patients in the Montrose Ltnaatie Ai jl a i 
er W.4L F. fttewae, fisq. Medioal^ 
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fiuustiiiM. .Mankind «ere 
, and •£ Ut InfloaDCS on the roeottal 



Thay iiwtoed atiU diqpiue that ite dijSerant 
putt MB Abe orgftns of diffarent mental povexs^ And 
that ihe wigfiui of each faculty bean » prAftortiDn, 
•fll«rt« jMiri^A, to the siae of iu oigan. 

XC; in physioa, uaperlect and e«|»u:ical knowledge 
itBdeKa sh0 .BOiknewii qnalitiea of hodiet iiahle to fnis- ; 
tnle ike ciffarti of Juan to apply or to aceommodate 
hit 4»nduat to their kaewn qualities— and if only a 
newploto aad eystematie ezhiibitiaB of uUimate |»rtD- 
dplM, ABd their xektiona, 4san cuafer on scianoe ite 
fi^ ofaaraetar o£ utility— *tha aaoDe doctrine applies 
wach c^ufll car fnaater foree te«the philosc^y of mao. 
The acience ef PouLXiCg amhraoas foroe of gOYern. 
Meat, And the ralatioas between different atates. JLU 
fMFaEnment ie deeigned to QQanhiBe the effocte of la- 
dwiduais, snd le xegulato their eenduct when lanitad. 
T# aarrive at the best jnaaasof accomplishiDg^his end, 
eyvCema^ckaewled^eof thanatureof maaeeeme highly 
impox^aAt. A despotism, £»r eKSjapla, may restrain 
■eaae ateuaes of the prepeasitie^ but it assuredly im- 
pasl«a aibe esetdse af reteetiaa, and otheraof tlia high- 
eat and noblest poweie. A iarm of government can be 
auited to the-cature of man only wJaen it is calculated 
to ^riait the Jcyitiaaie use,<and to restrain the abases, 
of adl hie mental ieelings aaid eapaoities : and kow can 
each a geremment be deviaad, while these faculties, 
with their spheres 4if action and eaternal relation% are 
imperfeotly asoectained -? Again, eilaalations between 
different states must also be in aooordance with the 
aatnre of man, to prtwe peemanently hane.Vual ; and 
the queation reoun. How- are these to be fraaied while 
that nature is a matter of eonjecture ? N^oleon dis- 
h^i«7«d in a sentiment of jusLice as an innate quality 
of th« mind, aad, in his relations with other states, 
Telied on iear aiid interest as the grand motives of 
conduct : but that sentioaent existed, and, combined 
with other &eulties whioh he outraged — prompted 
£urope to hurl kim from his throne. If Napoleon 
haid oom^prehended the principles of human nature, and 
their relatioas, as forcibly and clearly as the principles 
of oaatbematics, in which he excelled, his understand- 
ing would have greatly modified his conduct, and £a- 
rope would have escaped prodigious calamities. 

iLjsaiBLA.TiaN, oi«il and crimiaal, is intended to 
regulate and direct the human fietcultiesin their efforts 
at ^ratifieatiaa ; aad laws, to be uaeful, muat accord 
with the oottstitutioa of these faculties. But how can 
salutary laws be enacted, while the subject to be go- 
verned, or human nature is not accurately understood ? 
The inconsiatenoy aad intricacy of the lawa, even in 
enlightened nations, haFO afforded themes for the sa- 
tiriat in every age ;— yet how could the case be other- 
wise ? Xiegisletars presided rales for directing the 
qualities of husnaa nature wkich they conceived them- 
selves to know; bnt«ith«r error in their conceptions, 
or the effeoteof othar^aalitias unknown or unattended 
to, defisated th«r inteations. The law, for eicample, 
piuiishing haresy with barai^g, wasjiddressed b^our 
ancestert to Caatioutaass aad the Xioive of Life.; but 
InteUect, Kaaeration, iConecieBtiouanes^, and J'icm- 
neat, wesa emitted in their estimate of human pdnd- 
plat af acti«a>— aad these aet the .law at defiance. 
Tihaf a jtfaaMtny Jawa irtill iatheiktatnte-Book, equally 
at viaHanee with JJba JiatHEe4if man. 
Kiwicarioif ie intended to enlighten the intellect, to 
' I it and 4feka -aoBal eentimenu to.vigoax^ and to xe- 
tkejoof^neatacttvityaf the«elft£fa^ngi. JSnt 
4anthis ^ aaeoesafally aacomplished, when the 
ftwii lt i es and eeatiments tkemselvesy the laws to which 
tbey.are sabjeotad, and their relations te external ob- 
jatl^ MB .ywaseertftined ? Aoooxdii^ly, the theories 
aad paaotiaai observed la education are innomerable 
•ad aoDtradietary; which could not hi^ppen if men 
knew .lhe«coastitntion of the object whicn they were 
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.bian M £Mai ear la Statiatiqnemortle de laJPranoe," 
bf Jttaae. A. M. Gaeny, published at Pariain 1833, 
Itdt «t«lHl ithat mimm ^gaiiuit psqperty and jwrson 



ace most juunerous in uraparHen to the popalation 
in those diypartmentB of Franoa— the noirth and east— 
in which the people axe the best educated, the riches^ 
aad the moat industrious. This must be owing in 
part to the iBceeased power which education givea af 
doing either good or evi^ and partly to the defects in 
the ed ucation afforded.* The philoaophy of man being 
unknown, children are not taiight any rational view* 
of the plan of life ; they are not instructed in the con- 
fititation of society, and olitaLn no sufficient in forvua- 
tion concerning the soorceeof real enjoyment. They 
are not taught any system of morals based on the na- 
ture of man .and kis aocial relations, but are left each 
to grope bis way to hairiness according to the dictates 
of his individual .miniJ. They see the ridi pursuing 
pl ea t n re and fashion 4 nad if they follow such exam- 
plea, they nmst resort to crime for the means of Ra- 
tification : yet there is no solid instruction giwm to 
them, sufficient to satisfy their understandings that 
the rich themselves are straying from the paths (hat 
lead to solid and lasting happiness, and that it is to be 
found only in other and higher occupations. 

MoBJLLS and JEtXLiaiQK, also, cannot assume aayt- 
tematic and thoroughly demonstrable character, antU 
the elementary faculties of the mind^ and their reku 
tions, shall be ascertained. 

It is presumable that the Deity, in creatii^ the mo- 
ral powers and the external world, really adapted the 
one to the other ^ so that individuals and nations, in 
pursuing morality, must, in every instance, be jpx^ 
moting their best interests, and, in departing from il^ 
must be sacrificing them to passion or to illusory no- 
tions of advantage. But, until the nature of maiu 
and the relationship between it and ^e external 
world, shall be scientifically ascertained, and systema- 
tically expounded^ it will be impossible to support 
morality by the powerful demonstration that interest 
coincides with it. The tendency in most men to viev 
expediency as not always coincident with justice, tSm 
fords a striking proof of the limited knowledge of the 
constitution of man and the external world still exist* 
Ing in society. 

The diversities of doctrine la religion, too, obvioualy 
owe their origin to ignorance of the primitive facul- 
ties and thsir relations. The relative strength of tlks 

* It is proper to remark* howerer, that M. Goerry's statement, 
■apposing it to be grounded on cuffleient data, docs not show ttat 
education tends to increese rather than diwinidi crime; for, asva 
writer in the Phrenological Jounial observes, " until it be juroved 
that education has the same kind of subjects to operate on in every 
part of Pranee, its efllBets cannot be Judged of from such data «■ 
tliose furnished by M. Guerry." After statiag reaeons for conclnd- 
ing that the generality of heads are better in some parts of France 
than in others, the writer adds: ** Now. this important faetoagfat 
not to he overlooked, as it tias hitherto been, in judging of the m- 
fluence of education ; for it can hardly be doubted, that edMcated 
but inferior minds will display less mosality than minds which are 
uneducated but naturally much superior. What ehouM we say xit 
a man who shoald call m question liie effieaeir of medaeal isnau 
meat, because a patient tainted from birth with ooDsumption, and 
who had been long under the care of a physician, was not so 
healfliy as a person wttii naturally sennd lungs, trho had -never 
tslBsa medical advsceia Ms life? But lior the tBeatment, theem- 
sumptive man would have been much worse .than he actually vcas* 
and probably would have died in early youth. To Judge eonectly, 
flherefeie, or the question at Iseue, we mueteomjaans the prasent 
amaunt «f ariuM in 4paitifliilar departnents of .Rianac^ with ais 
amount in Qu Mcane di^partmenU when there was either very little 
instru<!tion cft none at aU.l In this manner we^all also avoid bdng 
■MedtfytbeeflMts or ather fafflMsucas; «ueh as tiw donsitf or 
tWaaess of .the population— ihe employment of <the people in sgri« 
culture or manufiutures-^nd thdrresidenoe on the coast, in the 
interior, or In mountainous or feiCNe diitricts. Were eueh a tiiai 
■Mute, I tfuok it wouM almost wtthout taump^km Ae finuad* .!■ 
cssas urhens aOijawt eluutfe of cirenmstanops had, occuzzed* that ki 
exact proportion to thelncreaseof education there had been an ob> 
Tions dhnhiuthm of erime. I am -well awure that, %ir rtw i f u ttm 
of iasli ifciiaafBeeraBy puxsued, the moral feelings, whiah ssstmia 
from oima, ane wholly na^acted ; but cultivation even of tke.in- 
tellect appears fevouraUe to morality ; Jir$t, hy giving perioSs Of 
repose-to Ihe hMrer propensities of whose aaeeasiue aetiirtty esiaw 
lathesMidfei ffcsaodf. taypraoiotiDg thn tnrmntinn of habits afat- 
gttUdty, subordination, and obedience; and, fMrdly, by strength- 
ening and inCormxng the intellect, and thereby enaUing It to^see 
more dearly tfae feing e su us oonaaqueneas of eriaas. No itsilkt 
there are arimiaals on whom an excellent inteUectual eduoaliaB 
has been bestowed ; but instead of thence inferring that education 
faicreeses the liability of mankind to crime, 1 thh* it may wMh 
gnattaaeen beaahed, whelter. iMd the sane iadivUuate wr — " 
education altflfetber. tbak erianes sroitUI notJbawksen isni 
moie atrofltotts."— l^wva. Jem; voL is. p. ML 
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fcitttitlei diifen in dUKirant indiTldualt, and «Mh per- 
son it most Alive to objects and riews connected with 
the powers predominant in himself. Henoe^ in reading 
the Scriptures, one is convinced that they establish 
Calvinism ; another, possessing a different combi- 
nation of faculties, discovers in them Lutheranism ; 
and a third is satisfied that Unitarianism is the only 
true interpretation. These individuals have, in ge- 
neral, no distinct conception that the views which 
strike them most forcibly, appear in a different light 
to minds differently constituted. A correct interpre- 
tation of revelation must harmonise with the dictates 
of the moral sentiments and well-informed intellect, 
holding the animal propensities in subordination. It 
may legitimately go beyond what they, unaided, could 
reach ; but it cannot contradict them : because this 
would be setting the revelation of the Bible in opposi- 
tion to the dictates of the regulating faculties consti- 
tuted by the Creator— a proceeding which cannot be 
admitted, since the Deity is too powerful and wise to 
be inconsistent. But mankind will never be induced 
to bow to such interpretations, while each takes his 
individual mind as a standard of human nature in 

Sneral, and conceives that his own impressions are 
antical with absolute truth. The establishment of 
the philosophy of man, therefore, on a scientific basis, 
and in a systematic form, must aid the cause both of 
morality and of religion. 



The FROFE8SIOK8, PURSUITS, HOURS 07 EXER- 
TION, and AMUSEMENTS of individuals, ought also to 
bear reference to their physical and mental constitu- 
tion ; but hitherto no ^iding principle has been pos- 
sessed to regulate prfuctice in these important particulars 
^—another evidence that the science of man has been 
unknown. 

In consequence of the want of a philosophy of man, 
there is little harmony between the different depart- 
ments of human pursuit. God is one ; and as He is 
intelligent, benevolent, and powerful, we may reason- 
ably conclude that creation is one harmonious system, 
in which the physical is adapted to the moral, the 
moral to the physical, and every department of these 
grand divisions to the whole. But at present, many 
principles clearly revealed by philosophy are imprac- 
ticable, because the institutions of society have not 
been founded with a due regard to their existence. 
An educated lady, for example, or a member of one 
of the learned professions, may perceive with the 
dearest conviction that God, by the manner iu which 
he has constituted the body, and connected the mind 
with the brain, has positively enjoined muscular ex- 
ertion, as indispensable to the possession of sound 
health, the enjoyment of life, and the rearing of a 
healthy offspring ; and, nevertheless, they may find 
themselves so hedged round by routine of employ. 
ment, the fashions of society, the influence of opinion, 
and the positive absence of all arrangements suited to 
the purpose, that they are rendered nearly as inca- 
pable of yielding this obedience to God's law, as if they 
were imprisoned in a dungeon. 

By religion we are commanded to set our affections 
on things above, and not to permit our minds to be 
engrossed with the cares of the world ; we are desired 
to seek godliness, and eschew selfishness, contention, 
and the vanities of life. These precepts must have 
been intended to be practically followed, otherwise it 
was a mockery of mankind to give them forth : But 
if they were intended to be practised, God must have 
arranged the inherent constitution of man, and that 
of the world, in such a manner as to admit of man- 
kind obeying them — and not only so, but to render 
men happy in proportion as they should practise, and 
miserable as they should neglect them. Neverthe- 
less, when we survey human society in the forms in 
which it has hitherto existed, and in which it now 
exists, these precepts appear to have been, and to be 
now, absolutely impracticable to ninety-nine out of 
•very hundred of civilised men. Suppose the most 
doquent and irresistibly convincing discourse on the 
Ghiietian duties to be delivered on Sundav to a congroK 



gation of Manoheeter manofaeturers and thflir 
atires, or to London merchants, Essex fkrmtn, 
Westminster lawyers, how would they find their r»> 
spective spheres of life adapted for acting practically oil 
their convictions ? They are all commanded to lov« 
God with their whole heart and soul, and to resist 
the world and the flesh, or, in philosophical language, 
to support their moral affections and intellectual powers 
in habitual activity — ^to direct them to noble, elevating, 
and beneficial objects — and to resist the subjugation 
of these higher attributes of their minds to animal 
pleasure, sordid selfishness, and worldly ambition. 
The moral and intellectual powers assent to the rea- 
sonableness of these precepts, and rejoice in the pro- 
spect of their practical application ; but, on Monday 
morning, the manufacturers, owing to. the institutions 
of society, and the department of life into which they 
have been cast before they had either reason or moral 
perception to direct their choice, must commence a 
course of ceaseless toil — the workmen that they may 
support life, and the masters that they may avoid ruin, 
or accumulate wealth. Saturday evening finds them 
worn out with mental and bodily exertion, continned 
through all the intermediate days, and directed to pur- 
suits connected with this world a^one. Sunday dawns 
upon them in a state of mind widely at variance with 
the Christian condition. In like manner, the mer- 
chant must devote himself to his bargains, the farmer 
to his plough, and the lawyer to his briefs, with cor- 
responding assiduity ; so that their moral powers have 
neither objects presented to them, nor vigour left for 
enjoyments befitting their nature and desires. It is 
in vain to say to individuals that they err in acting 
thus : individuals are carried along in the great stream 
of social institutions and pursuits. The operative la- 
bourer is compelled to follow his routine of toil under 
pain of absolute starvation. The master-manufacturer, 
the merchant, the farmer, and the lawyer, are pursued 
by competitors so active, that if they relax in selfish 
ardour, they will be speedily plunged into ruin. If 
God has so constituted the human mind and body, 
and so arranged external nature, that all this is uii- 
avoidably necessary for man, then the Christian pre- 
cepts are scarcely more suited to human nature and 
circumstances in this world, than the command to fly 
would be to the nature of the horse. If, on the other 
hand, man's nature and circumstances do in them- 
selves admit of the Christian precept^ being realised, 
it is obvious that a great revolution must take place 
in our notions, principles of action, practices, and 
Hocial institutions, before this can be accomplished. 
That many Christian teachers believe this improve, 
ment possible, and desire its execution, I cannot doubt; 
but through want of knowledge of the constituent ele- 
ments of human nature, and their relations — throug^h 
want, in short, of a philosophy of mind and of phy- 
sical nature — they have never been able to perceive 
what God has rendered man capable of attaining — how 
it may be attained — or on what principles the moral 
and physical government of the world in regard to man 
is conducted. Consequently, they have not acted ge- 
nerally on the idea of religion being a branch of an all- 
comprehending philosophy ; they have relied chiefly 
on inculcating the precepts of their Master, threaten- 
ing future punishments for disobedience, and promia. 
ing future rewards for observance-^without proving 
to society philosophically, not only that its institutions, 
practices, and principles, must be erected on loftier 
ground than they are at present before it can become 
truly Christian— but that these improvements are ao- 
tualiy within the compass of human nature, aided by 
revelation. Individuals in whom there is a strong 
aspiration after the realisation of the Christian stats 
of society, but whose intellects cannot perceive any 
natural means by which it can be produced, take re- 
fuge in the regions of prophecy, and expect a miracu- 
lous reign of saints in the Millennium. How muck 
more profitable would it be to study the philosophy ol 
man's nature, which is obviously the work of God, and 
endeavour to introduce morality and happinesa by thi 
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means sppointed by Him in trefttion I SuMmatoral 
amiey nas long since ceased to interfere with human 
tiTurs ; and whenever it shall operate again, we may 

Come that it will be neither assisted nor retarded by 
lan opinions and speculations. 
We need only attend to the scenes daily preseDting 
themselTes in society, to obtain an irresistible con- 
viction that many evil consequences result from the 
want of a true theory of human nature, and its rela- 
tions. £very preceptor in schools--every professor in 
oolieges — every author, editor, and pamphleteer— 
every member of Parliament, councillor, and judge^ 
has a aet of notions of his own, which, in his mind, 
holds the place of a system of the philosophy of man ; 
and although he may not have methodised his ideas, 
or even acknowledged them to himself as a theory, 
yet they constitute a standard to him by which he 
practically judges of all questions in morals, politics, 
and religion : he advocates whatever views coincide 
with them, and condemns all that differ from them, 
with sta unhesitating a dogmatism as the most perti- 
nacioua theorist on earth. JBach also despises the no« 
tiona of his fellows, in so far as they differ from his own. 
In ahort, the human faculties too generally operate 
•imply aa instincts, exhibiting all the confliction and 
unc^ertainty of mere feeling, unenlightened by percep- 
tion of their own nature and objects. Hence public 
measures in general, whether relating to education, 
religion, trade, manufactures, the poor, criminal law, 
or any other subject linked with the dearest interests 
of society, instead of being treated as branches of one 
general aystem of economy, and adjusted on scientific 
principles each in harmony with all the rest, are sup- 
ported or opposed on narrow and empirical grounds, and 
often call forth displays of ignorance, prejudice, sel- 
fishness, intolerance and bigotry, that greatly obstruct 
the progress of improvement. Indeed, an y important 
approach to unanimity, even among sensible and vir- 
tnons men, will be impossible, so long as no standard 
. of mental philosophy is admitted to guide individual 
feelings and perceptions. But the state of things now 
described could not exist, if education embraced a true 
system of human nature and its relations. 

If, then, the doctrine of the natural laws here ex- 
pounded be true, it will, when matured, supply the 
deficiencies now pointed out. 

But here another question naturally presents itself 
•—How are the views explained in this work, suppos- 
ing them to contain some portion of truth, to be ren- 
dered practical ? Sound views of human nature and 
of the divine government come home to the feelings 
and understandings of men ; tbey perceive them to pos- 
sess a substantive existence and reality, which rivet 
attention and command respect. If the doctrine un- 
folded in the present treatise be in any degree true, it 
is destined to operate proportionally on the character 
of clerical instruction. Individuals whose minds have 
embraced the views which it contains, inform me that 
many sermons appear to them inconsistent in their 
different propositions, at variance with sound views 
of human nature, and so vague as to have little rela- 
tion to practical life and conduct. They partake of 
the abstractedness of the scholastic philosophy. The 
first divine of comprehensive intellect and powerful 
nioral feelings who shall take courage and introduce 
the natural Jaws into his discourses, and teach the 
people the works and institutions of the Creator, will 
reap a great reward in usefulness and pleasure. If 
this course shall, as heretofore, be neglected, the 
People, who are daily adding to their knowledge of 
philosophy and practical science, will in a few years 
look down with disrespect on theix clerical guides, and 
probably force mem, by *' pressure from without,*' to 
remodel the entire system of pulpit- instruction. 

The institutions and manners of society indicate 
the state of mind of the influential classes at the time 
when they prevail. The trial and burning of old wo- 
men as witches, point out clearly the predominance of 
Destructiveness and Wonder over Intellect and Bene- 
volence, in those who were guilty of such cruel absur- 
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ditiei. Tha praotlOM of wager of battle, and Trrttd 
by fire and water, indicate great activity of Gombi^ 
tiveness, Destruetiveness, and Veneration, in thoti 
who permitted them, combined with lamentable igno- 
ranoe of the natural oonatitutioa of the world. In 1^ 
manner, the enom%>u8 sums willingly expended in 
war, and the small sums grudgingly paid for publtQ 
improvements — the intense energy displayed in the 
pursuit of wealth — and the general apathy evinced in 
the search after knowledge and virtue — unequivocally 
proclaim activity of Combativeness, Destruetiveness, 
Acquisitiveness, Self-Esteem, and Love of Approba* 
tion, with comparatively moderate vivacity of Bene* 
volence, in the present generation. Before, therefore, 
the practices of mankind can be altered, the state of 
their minds must be changed. No error can be more 
gross than that of establishing institutions greatly in 
advance of the mental condition of the people. The 
rational method is, first to instruct the intellect, then 
to interest the sentiments, and, last of all, to form 
arrangements in harmony with these and resting on 
them as their basis. 

The views developed in the preceding chapters. If 
founded in nature, may be expected to lead, ulti* 
mately, to considerable changes in many of the cus« 
toms and pursuits of society ; but to accomplish this 
effect, the principles themselves must first be ascer* 
tained to be true, and then they must be sedulously 
taught. It appears to me that a long series of years 
will be necessary to bring even civilised nations into 
a condition to obey systematically the natural laws. 

The present work may be regarded as, in one sense, 
an introduction to an essay on education. If the views 
unfolded in it be in general sound, it will follow that 
education has scarcely yet commenced. If the Creator 
has bestowed on the body, on the mind, and on exter- 
nal nature, determinate constitutions, and has ar« 
ranged them so as to act on each other, and to produce 
happiness or misery to man, according to certain defi- 
nite principles — and if this action goes on invariably, 
inflexibly, and irresistibly, whether men attend to it 
or not — it is obvious that the very basis of useful 
knowledge must consist in an acquaintance with these 
natural arrangements, and that education will be va- 
luable in the exact degree in which it communicates 
such information, and trains the faculties to act upon 
it. Reading, writing, and accounts, which make up 
the instruction enjoyed by the lower orders, are merely 
mearu qf acquiring knowledge^ but do not constitute it. 
Greek, Latin, and mathematics, which are added in 
the education of the middle and upper classes, are still 
only meant of obtaining information : so that, with 
the exception of the few who pursue physical science, 
society dedicates very little attention to the study of 
the natural laws. In following out the views now 
discussed, therefore, each individual, according as he 
becomes acquainted with the natural laws, ought ta 
obey them, and to communicate his experience of their 
operations to others ; avoiding, at the same time, all 
attempts at subverting, by violence, established insti- 
tutions, or outraging public sentiment by intemperate 
discussions. The doctrine before unfolded, if trui^ 
authorises us to predicate that the most successful 
method of ameliorating the condition of mankind will 
be that which appeals most directly to their moral 
sentiments and intellect ; and I may add from expe* 
rience and observation, that, in proportion as any in- 
dividual becomes acquainted with the real constitution ' 
of the human mind, will his conviction of the efiloaoy 
of this method increase. 

The next step ought to be to teach those laws to thi 
young. Their minds, not being occupied by prejudioii 
will recognise them as congenial to their own constU 
tution ; the first generation that shall embrace theOI 
from infancy will proceed to modify the institutions of 
society into accordance with their dictates ; and in tht 
course of ages, they may at length be acknowledgvl 
as practically usefuL A perception of the importtttOl 
of the natural laws will lead to their observance^ atti 
this will be attended with an improved devalopaiMil 
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of brain, ihere1>7 IncrMting tlk« desire and capadty 
for obedience. AH true theories bare tiltiiiiaiKely been 
adopted and influenced practice ; and I see no rehson 
to fear that the present, if true, will prore an exoep. 
tioo. The lailnre of all previous systems Is the na. 
tural consequence of their being unfoonded ; if this 
resemble them, it will deserve, And assuredly will 
meet, a similar fate. 

Finally, if it be tme that the natural laws must be 
obeyed as a preliminary condition to happiness in this 
world, and if virtue and happiness be inseparably 
allied, the religious instructors of mankind may pro- 
bably discover in the general and prevalent ignorance 
of these laws, one reason of the limited success which 
lias hitherto attended their efforts to improve the con- 
dition of mankind ; and they may perhaps perceive it 
to be not inconsistent with their sacred office, to in* 
etroet men in the natural institutions of the Creator, 
in addition to his revealed will, and to recommend 
>)bedience to both. They exercise so vast Hi iffiflu- 
OBce OTer the best members of society, tSiat their 
oonntenance may hasten, or their opposition retard, 
by a century, the general adoption of the natural laws 
ai sound guides of human conduct. 

If the excessive toil of the manufacturer be xncoiw 
idstent with that elevation of the moral and intellec- 
tual faculties of man which is commanded by religion, 
and if the moral and physical welfare of mankind be 
not at variance with each other (which they cannot 
be), the institutions of society, out of which the ne- 
eessity for that labour arises, must, philosophically 
epeaking, be pernicious to the interests of the state as 
a political body, and to the temporal welfore of the 
individuals who compose it ; and whenever we shall 
be in possession of a correct knowledge of the elements 
of human nature, and the principles on which God 
lias constituted the world, the philosophical evidence 
that these practices are detrimental to our temporal 
veifare, will be as clear as that of their inconsistency 
with our religious duties. Until, however, divines shall 
become acquainted with this relation between philoeo- 
f»by and religion, they will not possess adequate means 
l»f rendering their precepts practical in this world ; they 



will not carry the intellectual perceptions of their 
beareie folly along with them ; raey will be incapable 
of eontrolliag the force of the animal propensittss; 
and they will never lead society to the fulfilment ol 
its higbeet destinios. At present, the animal propen- 
sities are fortified in the strong entrenchments of so- 
cial institutions: Acquisitiveness, for example, is 
protected and fostered by our arrangements for acGii- 
mulating wealth ; a worldly spirit, by our constant 
struggle to obtain the means of subsistence ; pride and 
vanity, by our artificial distinctions of ranic and fa- 
shion ; and Combativeness and Destructiveness by our 
warlike professions. The divine assails the vices and 
inordinate passions of mankind by the denunciations 
of the Gospel ; but as long as society shall be animated 
by different principles, and maintain in vigour in*tj- 
tutions whose spirit is diametrically <^posite to iti 
doctrines, so long will it be difficult for iiim to effeol 
the realisation of his precepts in practice. Yet it ap- 
pears to me, that, by teaching mankind the phUoaophy 
of their own nature and of the world in which they 
live— by proving to them die coincidence between the 
dictates of this philosophy ^nd Christian morality, and 
the inconsistency of their own institutions with both 
^hey may be induced to modify the latter, and to 
entrench the moral powers ; and then the triumph of 
virtue and religion will be more complete. Those 
who advocate the exclusive importance of spiritual re. 
ligion for the improvement of mankind, appear to ne 
to err in overlooking too much the necessity for com- 
plying with the natural conditions on which all im* 
provement depends; and I anticipate, that when 
schools and colleges shall expound the various branches 
of philosophy as portions of the Institutions of the 
Creator-..when the pulpit shall deal with the same 
principles, show their practical application to inan'i 
duties and enjoyments, and add the sanctions of reli- 
gion to enforce the observance of the natural laws— 
and whm the busy scenes of life shall be so arranged 
as to become a field for the practice at once of our 
philosdphy and of our religion— then will man assume 
his station as a rational being, and Christianity 
achieve her triumph. 
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No. L— Natubal Lawi. 

Text, p. 8. 
It ii menUcmed ia tbe text that maay philosophers 
hif«ti«atcd of tho Laws of Nature. The foUowiQc 
Mt eBMaaples i*^ 

Montwquiett introduces his Spirit of Laws with 
tk» followiiig observations :— -"Laws in their most 
ffiMral signification, are the necessary relations de- 
rired from the nature of things. In this sense, all 
beings haye their laws; tbe Deity has his laws ; the ma- 
terial world its laws ; the intelligences superior to man 
have their laws ; the beasts their laws ; man his laws. 

** Thoaa who ftssert that a blind fatality produced 
tlM vfttious eff»ets we behold in this world, are guilty 
•f » very great ftbsurdaty ; Ibr can any thing be more 
absurd than to pretesd that a blind fatality could be 
pT0dii0tive of inteUigeat betegt ? 

*< There is, then, a primittTe reason ; and laws are 
tliw relMiooe which subsist between it and different 
bvfngs, and the relatiom of these beings among them>> 
sei^^ss. 

" God is related to tbe universe us creator and pre^ 
server ; tht latos hff which he hag created att things «re 
ffbOft &y which he prcterveg 0tem. He acts avcordblp 
to tft«M tuUb, because hm knows them $ he knows them 
becftuso he has made them : and he made them be*' 
cftuse they are relative to his wisdom and power, &e. 

^* Many as a physical hetnjUy ii, 2tte other hodieSy go» 
mrned hy invariable /ow^/'— Spirit of Laws. b. i, c. L 

Justice Blackstone observes, that *' Law, in its 
most general and comprehensive sense, signifies a rule 
of action ; and is applied indiscriminate^ to aU kinds 
cf aciwriy whether animate or inanimatCy rational or 
trratianal. Thus we s<iy the laws of motion, of gra- 
vitation, of Optics, or mechanics, as well as the laws of 
nature an^ of nations/*—'* Thus, when the Supreme 
Being formed the universe and created matter out of 
nothing, he impressed certain prindpUs upon that 
matter, from which it can never depart, and without 
which it would cease to be. When he put that mat- 
X&[ into nnotion, he established certain laws of motion, 
to which all moveable bodies must conform. "— >'< If we 
farther advance from mere inactive matter to vegetable 
aad animal life, wk shall find thxm still oo. 
vxxNxo ST laws; more numerous, indeed, but 
e^wtUy fixed and invariable, Tbe whole progress of 
plants from tbe seed to the root, and from thence to 
the seed again — tbe method of animal nutrition, di- 
geition, secretion, and all other branches of vital eco- 
noay<— are not left to chance, or the will of the crea- 
ture itself, but are performed in a wondrous involuntary 
nutaner, and guided by unerring rules laid down by 
tiW great Creator, This then is the general signifi- 
<s*tioB of law, a rule of action dictated by some supe- 
rior being; and, in those creatures that have neither 
power to think nor to will, such laws must be invari- 

Uy obeyed, so long as the creature itself subsists ; 
far its existoBce depends on that obedience.**— .fi/MiU 
i'Mt** Cmnmmdariss on ths Laws of Mn^and, vol. i. 
Met. 2. 

'*The word Urn/* says Mr Erskioo, «is frequently 
aade use of, both by dimnss and phUosophers, in a 
Wo KCfpiation, to express tksssttUd motkad ^ God's 
pMvidenoe, by which he preserves the o(der of tbe 
■AMaiAi. wo»u> in onvh m nMNUwr, that wetftisf ws 
^ tMy dtuiate from tksa nmfvrm eomrso wkmk ks has 
f^ppoMedfsr it, Aod at brute matfter ia tamnHy pi»> 
iite, wHhOttt the least deftaa ^ «hmca upom ka pan, 
<tafe 7«g0ff anrt nrno^uMt isssivvna im ifta mmmit4 
efettftaa, wsry part nf wkidk 9Sf$ kmm •» wt^ immm^ 
^^y aceordmg to fks f«flw ikut «irt /hnii ike •*» 
ihiihg pmtribiiid ioUtfgif^litmykttMk^ TiRja]M» 



ioaopbers bftva given the appellation of toa to tbal 
modon which incessantly pervades and agitataa fh» 
universe, and is ever changing the form and substance 
of things ; dissolving some, and raising others, as from 
their ashes, to fill up the void ; yet so, that amidst 
all tbe fluctuations by which particular things are af- 
fected, the universe is Aill preserved without diminu- 
tion. Thus also they speak of the laws of fluids, off 
cavitation, &c. and the word is used in this sense, in 
several passages qf the Sacred Writings; in the book of 
Job, and in Proverbs viii. 29, where God is said to 
have ffiven Aw law to the seas that they should not 
pass his commandment.'— ^rtihWa Instiiutes qf <JU 
Law Iff Scotland, book i. tit. i. sect. 1. 

Cowper, in bis Table Talky after stating that vice 
disposes the mind to submit to the usivped command 
of tyranny, exclaims— 

" A dire sOct, by one of Nature^! hiwi, 
Uocbangsably connected with its cauas." 

Diactttflioiia about tbe Laws of Nature, rather than 
inquiries into «iem, were common in France at the 
time of the Revolution ; and, having become atso^ 
ciated, in imagination, with tbe crimes and horrors of 
that period, they continue to be regarded, by some itb- 
dividuals, as inconsistent with religion and morality. 
A coincidence between tbe views maintained in the 
preceding pages, and a passsge in Volney, has been 
pointed out to me as an objection to the whole doc- 
trine. Volney's words are the following :— ." It is a law 
of nature, that water flows from an upper to a lower 
situation ; that it seeks its level ; that it is heavier 
than air; that all bodies tend towards the earth; 
that flame rises towards the sky ; that it destroys tbe 
organisation of vegetables and animals; that air is 
essential to the life of certain animals ; that, in cer- 
tain cases, water suflbcates and kills them ; that cer- 
tain juices of plants and certain minerals, attack their 
organs, and destroy their life ; and the same of a va- 
riety of facts. 

*• Now, aittce these facts, and many similar ones, 
are constant, regular and immutable, they become so 
many real commands, to which man is bound to con- 
form under the express penalty of punishment attached 
to their infraction, or well-being connected with their 
observance. So that if a man were to pretend to see 
clearly in tbe dark, or is regardless of the progress of 
the seasons, or the action of tbe elements ; if he pre- 
tends to exist under water wiUiout drowning, to handle 
fire without burning himself, to deprive himself of air 
without suffocating, or to drink poison without de- 
stroying himself ; he receives, for each infraction of 
the law of nature, a corporal punishment proportioned 
to his transgression. If, on tbe contrary, he observes 
these laws and founds his practice on the precise and 
regular relation which they bear to him, he preservea 
his existence, and renders it as happy as it is capable 
of being rendered : and since all these laws, considered 
in relation to tbe hunmn species, have in view only 
one common end, that of their preservation and their 
happiness, it has been agreed to assemble together the 
diierent ideas, anpd express them by a single word, 
and call them collectively by tbe name of the Law cf 
Nainr€,**^Y6iney\ Lmif of Nature, 3rf edit. p. 21-24, 

I feel no embarrassment on account of this coinci- 
dence ; but remark,/f*<, That various authors, quoted 
in the text and in this note, advocated the importance 
of the hiwt of natuM, kng befbre the French Revo- 
lution was heard of; secondly. That the existence of 
tbe laws of nature Is as obvious to the understand- 
ing, as the existence of the external world, and of the 
hnman bndy !t8«!f, lo the senses ; iMrdiy, That these 
hwa, being inherent in creation, must have proceeded 
from the Ddty • fimrthly, That if the Deity is power. 
\tu\y jmif Md benetoiem, they mutt faarmoniae ynOi 
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Che constitution of man ; and, kutfy^ That if the lawi 
of nature have been instituted by the Deity, and been 
framed in wise, benevolent, and Just relationship to 
the human constitution, they must at all times form 
the highest and most important subjects of human 
investigation, and remain altogether unaffected by the 
errors, follies, and crimes of those who have endea- 
voured to expound them : just as religion continues 
holy, venerable, and uncontaminated, notwithstand- 
ing the hypocrisy, wickedness, and inconsistency of 
individuals professing themselves her interpreters and 
friends. 

That the views of the natural laws themselves, ad- 
vocated in this work, are diametrically opposite to the 
practical conduct of the French revolutionary ruffians, 
requires no demonstration. My fundamental prin. 
dple is, that man can enjoy happiness on eartii only 
by preserving his habitual conduct under the direc- 
tion of the moral sentiments and intellect, and that 
this is the law ofhU naiure. No doctrine can be more 
opposed than this to fraud, robbery, blasphemy, and 
murder. 

It may be urged, that all past speculations about 
the laws of nature have proved more imposing than 
useful; and that, while the laws themselves afford 
materials for elevated declamation, they form no se- 
cure guides even to the learned, and much less to the 
illiterate, in practical conduct. In answer, I would re- 
spectfully repeat what has frequently been urged in 
the text, that before we can discover the laws of na- 
ture applicable to man, we must know, firti^ the con- 
stitution of man himself; secondly, the constitution of 
external nature ; and, Uiirdljff we must compare the 
two. But, untU the discovery of Phrenology, the 
mental constitution of man was a matter of vague 
conjecture and endless debate ; and the connexion be- 
tween his mental powers and his organised system 
was involved in the deepest obscurity. The brain, 
the most important organ of the body, had no ascer- 
tained functions. Before the introduction of this 
science, therefore, men were rather impressed with 
the unspeakable importance of the knowledge of the 
laws of nature, than extensively acquainted with those 
laws themselves ; and even the knowledge of the ex- 
ternal world actually possessed, could not, in many 
instances, be rendered available, on account of its re- 
lationship to the qualities of man being unascertained, 
and unascertainable so long as these qualities them- 
selves were unknown. 
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The adaptation of the constitution of man and ani- 
mals to the circumstances in which they are placed^ 
has been noticed by former writers. 

Lord Karnes observes, that ^' The wisdom of Pro- 
vidence is in no instance more conspicuous than in 
adjusting the constitution of man to his external cir- 
eumstances.'* •— {Sketches, b. i. sk. 7*) • ^^^ &g^i^» 
*' The hand of God is nowhere more visible than in 
the nice adjustment of our internal frame to our si- 
tuation in this world." — B. ilL sk. 2. chap. i. sect 1. 

Mr Stewart says : *' To examine the economy of 
nature in the phenomena of the lower animals, and 
to compare their instincts with the physical circum- 
stances of their external situation, forms one of the 
finest speculations of Natural History ; and yet it is a 
speculation to which the attention of the natural his- 
torian has seldom been directed. Not only Buffon, 
but Kay and Derham, have passed it over slightiy ; 
nor, indeed, do I know of any one who has made it 
the object of a particular consideration but Lord 
Karnes, in a short Appendix to one of his Sketches." 
— Elements of the Philosophy qf the Human Mistdf 
vol. iii. p. 368. 

Mr Stewart also uses the following words :— ^' Num- 
berless examples show that Nature has done no more 
for man than was necessary for his preservation^ leav- 
ing him to make many acquisitions for himself, whioh 
the has imparted inunediately to the brutes. 

" My own idea is, as I have said on a different OG- 
iMion, that hoch insHnet and osiperienoe art here oon- 



oemed, and that the share which belongs to 
producing the result, can be ascertained by a 
to iactM slone."— .YoL iii. p. 33a 

The following is extracted from the Quarigrly R§- 
view, voL xxxi. p. 51 : — << Each must coincide in the 
desire of the Stoic to harmonise his conduct with ths 
physical and moral order of the universe. When to 
the knowledge of each the Christian adds a deeper in. 
sight into the government of the Almighty, and leaou 
that to act in concert with the system of the univene 
is to promote his own eternal as well as his temponl 
happiness, his inducements are still stronger to em. 
ploy the powers of self-government with which he has 
been gifted, in conforming his feelings and actions to 
the plan of the great Architect." 

No. II.— MuscuLAA Labour. 
Text, p. 13. 

So littie ought the necessity for bodily exertion to be 
regarded as a curse, that in reality (as Dr Thomas 
Brown has eloquently illustrated in his 66th lecture) 
there is no human desire more powerful and univer- 
sal than the desire of action, and none the denial of 
whose gratification is productive oi greater uneasiness. 

<* To be happy," says Dr B., '< it is necessary that 
we be occupied; and, without our thinking of the 
happiness which results from it, nature has given na 
a constant desire of occupation. We must exert onr 
limbs, or we must exert our thought ; and when we 
exert neither, we feel that languor of which we dU 
not think before, but which, when it is felt, convinces 
us how admirably our desire of action is adapted for 
the prevention of this very evil, of which we had not 
thought ; as our appetites of hunger and thirst are 
given to us for the preservation of health, of which 
we think as little, during the indulgence of our appe- 
tites^ as we think during our occupation, of the lan- 
guor which would overwhelm us if wholly unoccupied- 
How wretched would be the boy, if he were to be 
forced to lie even on the softest couch, during a whole 
day, while he heard, at intervals, the gay voices of 
his playmates without, and could distinguish, by these 
very sounds, the particular pastimes in which thej 
were engaged ! How wretched, in these circum. 
stances, is mai^ himself; and what fretfulness do we 
perceive even on brows of more deliberate thought—^ 
on brows too, perhaps, that, in other circumstancesy 
are seldom overcast — if a few successive days of wet 
and boisterous weather have rendered all escape into 
the open air, and the exercises which this escape would 
afford, impossible ! 

" Without the knowledge of the pleasure that !• 
thus felt in mere exertion, it would not be easy for us 
to look with satisfaction on the scene of human toil 
around us— which assumes instantiy a different aspect 
when we consider this happy principle of our mental 
constitution. Though we are apt to think of thoss 
who are labouring for others, as if they were not la- 
bouring for themselves also — and though unquestion- 
ably, from our natural love of freedom, any task which 
is imposed cannot be as agreeable as an occupation 
spontaneously chosen — we yet must not think that the 
labour itself is necessarily an evil, from which it woold 
be happiness for man to be freed. Nature has not 
dealt so hardly with the great multitude ; in com- 
parison with whom the smcMer number, for whose 
accommodation she seems to have formed a more 

sumptuous provision, are truly insignificant How 

different would the busy scene of the world appesr, 
if we could conceive that no pleasure attended the oc- 
cupations to which so great a majority of our raes 
would then seem to be condemned, almost like slavep 
that are fettered to the very instruments of their daily 
task ! How different from that scene, in which, though, 
we perceive many labouring and a few at rest, we 
perceive in the labourer a pleasure of occupation, whiclL 
those who rest would often be happy to purchase from 
him, and which they do sometimes endeavour to por- 
chaae, by the .same means by which he has acquired 
it ; by caterciiei m Tlolnit and unremitted as his, aad 
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vhich hare tiie difltinotian only of beinff of len advan- 
tage to the world than those toils by which he at onoe 
promotes his own happiness and contributes to the ac- 
commodation of others ! It is pleasing thns to perceire 
a source of enjoyment in the very circumstance which 
might seem most hostile to happiness ; to perceive in 
the labour itself, of which the necessity is imposed on 
man, a consolation for the loss of that very freedom 
which it constrains."— i>ol«rM on the PhUosophp qf 
the Human Miniy toL iii. p. 40dU12. 

No. IIL— Progress or Phrenology. 
Text, p. 28. 
On its first introduction into Britain, in 1815, Phre- 
oology was received by the press and the public with 
an unanimous shout of derision* The Edinburgh 
Review took the leading part in the work of abuse, 
boldly denouncing it as **'trash," " despicable trum- 
pery," *^ a collection of mere absurdities, without truth, 
connexion, or consistency," and "a piece of thorough 
quackery from beginning to end." To Phrenology, 
the following sentence, applied by Dr Chalmers to the 
philosophy of Sir Isaac Newton, is equally applicable : 

<< Authority scowled upon it, and taste was disgusted 

by it, and fashion was ashamed of it, and all the beau- 
teous speculation of former days was cruelly broken 
up by this new announcement of the better philosophy, 
and scattered like the fragments of an aerial vision, 
over which the past generations of the world had been 
slumbering their profound and their pleasing reverie." 
— (Astro7Uim, Discowses, ii. 65.) For a few years, 
the progress of Phrenology was completely stopped ; 
but Dr Spurzheim having published a decisive reply 
to the reviewer, and in his lectures convinced many 
that the science had been most unfairly deal^ with, 
the study was eagerly taken up in Edinburgh and 
other parts of Britain. The Phrenological Society, 
projected by the Rev. David Welsh, now Professor of 
Church History in the University of Edinburgh, was 
instituted in that city on the 22d of February 1820 ; 
and, in 1823, several of its members commenced the 
publication of a quarterly periodical, *' The Phreno- 
logical Journal and Miscellany," which has now (July 
•835) extended to forty-four numbers, or nearly nine 
octavo volumes. In 1824, the Society printed a volume 
of Transactions. The effect of these and other phre- 
nological publications — and of the lectures of various 
phresiologists in different parts of the kingdom, par- 
ticularly those of Dr Spurzheim himself — ^has been to 
diffuse the science far more rapidly than even its most 
sanguine advocates ventured fifteen years ago to an- 
ticipate. In France, a Phrenological Journal has for 
several years been published, under the superintend- 
ence of the Phrenological Society of Paris ; and, in 
October 1833, there appeared at Boston, U. S., the 
first number of a periodical entitled " Annals of Phre- 
nology," conducted by members of the Boston Phre- 
nologii^ Society, and a volume of which is now 
complete. In Britain, Phrenology has been from time 
to time attacked by various writers ; but the effect 
has always been a decided acceleration of its progress 
—the defences of phrenologists having apparently been 
considered triumphant by the public 

The following is a list of places in which, so far as I 

am aware, Phrenological Societies have been formed :— 

Scotland.— 1820 ; Edinburgh.— 1826 ; Glasgow, 

Dundee, Kilmarnock 1828 ; Dunfermline— 1833 ; 

Greenock 1834 ; Alyth, Stirling. 

Ekoland. — 1824 ; London, Wakefield, Exeter.—. 

1827; Hull 1829; Liverpool 1830 ; Manchester. 

.-1832 : PorUmouth 1834 ; Warwick. 

Ibeland 1826; Belfast— 1829 ; Dublin. 

France. — 1831 ; Paris. 

Ikdia 1826; Calcutta. 

Ukited States 1824; Philadelphia.— -1826 ; 

Washington 1832; Boston. — 1834 ; Hingham, 

Nantucket, Brunswick, Andover, Amherst, Hanover, 
Reading, Leicester, Worcester, Providence, Hartford, 
Oneida. 
D(«her Phrenological Societies, of which I have not 



heard, have probably been instltated elsewhere ; airil 
it is understood that some of those mentioned in the 
foregoing list are at present in a dormant condition. 

Among the members of the medical profession, Phre- 
nology has many talented defenders and admirers. 
Professor Elliotson of London declares that *' Gall has 
the immortal honour of having discovered particular 
parts of the brain to be the seat of different faculties, 
sentiments, and propensities." — ( TransL of Blumsn- 
baeh'M Pf^aiohgy, 4th edit. p. 204.) Mr Abernethy 
says, ^* I readily acknowledge my inability to offer 
any rational objections to Oall and Spurzheim*s sys- 
tem of Phrenology, as affording a satisfactory expla- 
nation of the motives' of human actions." — (Rejieo* 
Hans on GaU and Spurjiheim*M System, &c. p. 48.)-. 
Dr Barlow, Physician to the Bath United Hospital 
and Infirmary, alludes to Phrenology as a science in 
which he ^* has no hesitation to avow his firm belief | 
and which, justly estimated, has more power of con- 
tributing to the welfare and happiness of mankind, 
than any other with which we are acquainted."— 
(Cyclop, of Pract. Med,, art. Education, Physical.) 
Dr Conolly, lately one of the Medical Professors in 
the London University, and now President of the 
Phrenological Society of Warwick, says, ^' I can see 
nothing which merits the praise of being philosophical 
in the real or affected contempt professed by so many 
anatomists and physiologists," for the science of Phre- 
nology. — (On the Indications of Insanity, p. 135.) Dt 
Madbcintosh says, '' Although I must confess that I 
have had neither time nor opportunity to examine 
the system of those distinguished anatomists and phy- 
siologists. Gall and Spurzheim, with that care and at- 
tention which the importance of the subject demands, 
and which might enable me to give a decided opinion 
respecting the truth of all its parts, yet experience and 
observation oblige me to state, that much of their 
doctrines appears to be true, and that science owes a 
great deal to the labours of the gentlemen who have 
been engaged in phrenological inquiry." — {Principles 
of Pathology, 3d edit. ii. 4.) <' The science," says Mr 
Macnish, '* is entirely one of observation ; by that it 
must stand or fall, and by that alone ought it to be 
tested. The phrenological system appears to me the 
only one capable of affording a rational and easy 
explanation of the phenomena of mind. It is im- 
possible to account for dreaming, idiocy, spectral il- 
lusions, monomania, and partial genius, in any other 
way. For these reasons, and for the much stronger 
one, that having studied the science for several years 
with a mind rather hostile than otherwise to its doc- 
trines, and found that nature invariably vindicated 
their truth, I could come to no other conclusion than 
that of adopting them as a matter of belief, and em- 
ploying them for the explanation of phenomena which 
they alone seem calculated to elucidate satisfactorily. 
The system of Gall is gaining ground rapidly among 
scientific men, both in Europe and America. Some 
of the ablest physiologists in both quarters of the globe 
have admitted its accordance with nature; and, at 
this moment, it boasts a greater number of prose- 
lytes than at any previous period of its career. The 
prejudices still easting against it result from igno* 
ranee of its real character. As people get better 
acquainted with the science, and the formidable evi-^ 
deuce by which it is supported, they will think dif- 
ferently." — {Philosophy of Sleep, 2d edition, preface.) 
Similar passages might be quoted from other esteemed 
medical writers ; but it is sufiicient to add, that An- 
dral, one of the highest medical authorities in Europe^ 
was recently President of the Phrenological Society 
of Paris ; that the celebrated Broussais expounds and 
defends the science in his lectures ; that the Medico- 
Chirurgical fieview, which is unquestionably at tiie 
head of the British medical periodicals, has for many 
years adopted Phrenology as founded in nature ; and 
that a conviction of the truth and importance of the 
science is daily forcing itself upon many, who, before 
making themselves acquainted with it, were among iti 
bitter opponents. - The simplicity and practical eh»* 
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ii«t a fcw t» 4«iibt tb« pMiibiikf of its Maf^ imndad 
on pkf^Hol^pieml «rror. If, m ka« baen weU reaaricad, 
tka truth aad bawity ti Mi and 8porabaifn*t phila- 
lOfhioal apiaions ba adaitttad, ana of two caaelusiant 
it iaevitabla i Wa maH aitber f rant tba wrandnasaof 
tha arganology frooi which thona opinions tpning, or 
aaaviba to tha individuals who first tanght tham an 
aBMMBt af knowladf^a and talaat which tbay wonld 
hava blnfhed to baar attributed to than> and thair 
poMMsion oi which is far mora iaoradibla than the an- 
tiva body of phrenological icienoa. 

No. IV.— O&OANic Lavs. 
Taxt» pw 32. 

On tha subject of tha suffering of women in child- 
bad, the following authorities may ha referred to : — 

** One thing," says Mr Alison, ^ is vary remark- 
able^ and occurs in most cases of cooaealmant and child- 
muidar, viz. tha strength and capability for exertion 
evinced by w<Haaen in the inferior ranks shortly after 
chUdbirth — appearances so totally different from thaee 
exhibited in tho higher orders, that, to persons ac- 
quainted only with cases among the latter, they would 
a]^ar incredible. In tha case just mentiooad (diat 
of Catherine Butler or Anderson, at Aberdeen, in 
■|u4ng 1829), the mothor, two or three days after her 
deMTery, walked from Invwnry to Huntly, a distance 
of twenty-eight miles, in a siagla day, witk her child 
on her back. Similar accarrencea daily are proved in 
cases of this description. It is net uausual to find 
women engaged in reaping retire to a little distance, 
effisct their delivery by themselves, return to their 
fellow-Iahcmrers, and go on with their work during 
the remainder of tha day, without any other change 
of appearance but looking a little paler and thinner^ 
Such a fact occurred in tha case of Jean Smith, Ayr, 
spring 1824. Again, in tha case of Ann Macdougall, 
Aberdeen, spring 1823, it appeared that the pann^ 
wfao> was sleeping in bed with two other servants, 
rose, wns delivered, and returned to bed, widkout any 
of them being conscious of what had occurred. In- 
stances have even occurred in which women have 
waiked six and eight miles on the very day of their 
delivery, without any sensible inconvenience. Many 
respectuble medical practitioners, judging from what 
they have observed among the higher ranks, would 
ptonounce such facts impossible : but they occur so 
fneqnently among the labouring classes as to form a 
point worthy of knowledge in criosinal jurisprudence ; 
aad t(i render perfectly credible what is said of the f«- 
mrie American Indians, that they iall behind for a 
liM^O) on their journeys through the f >resta, deliver 
themselves, Mid shortly make up to their husbands, 
aad continue their journey with their offspring on 
their back. ** — Alison's Principles of the Criminal Law 
ofSeeOand, pp. 161, 162. 

Mr Lawrence observes, that *' the very easy labours 
of Negresses, native Americans, and other women in 
the savage state, have been often noticed by travellers. 
.Thas point is not explicable by any prerogative of phy- 
sical formation ; for the pelvia is rather smaller in 
diase dark-coloured races than in the European and 
otber white people. Simple diet, coneflant and hho^ 
none exertioU) give to these children of naMKre a 
havdiness of constitution, and exempt them from most 
of the ills which afflict the indeleot and Inxurioua {*• 
males of dTilised societies. In the laiter, howevet, 
the hard-working women of the lower dasses in the 
oenntry often su#sv as Htda from childbirth aa these 
of any other race. Analogous differences, from tibe 
Iflte causes, may be seen in tha aainsal kiagdomw 
Cows kepi in towns, and otiier aniiMle deprived of 
Aeir healthlal exerciae, and accustomed to unnatural 
l!»ed and habits, offten havo difficult labonrs, and enf- 
Ihr much in partBritien.**'— l«awr#nc0'tf Leohi»ree eia 
W%ynoloify^ Xoeitgy, and.^Nmiural Hielorp of Man, 

un, yoLii.^l9a 

Among iha Avaaeaniaa Tndtemi ef Soalh America, 
*• mother, ImaMdialelf on her delivwx* lAkes her j 



ehiU, and going d*wn to the nearest stream af w«ni., 
waa hsa herMlf and it^ and ratuvna to the usual laboura 
of her BtatioM.".-HSfMiffMeii*a Twenijf Years' Reeideme 
in South Amerioa. Vol. i. p. 9. 

No. V— Heredita&y Descekt of National 

PSCULIARITISS. 

Text» p. 44. 

NatioBal>tatar«t descend nochanged through raa»y 
centuries, as is shown by Dr W. C £dvarda, in hia 
work on " The Physiological Characters of Races of 
Mankind considered in their relations to History," 
published at Paris in 1889. An excellent abstract of 
thia work, by Dr WiUiam Gregory, will be found hi 
the Phrenotogical Journal, vol. ix. p. 97. Dr fid wards 
haa adduoed aa an example the Jews. **' In the 6rat 
place, Jews in all oountriea resemble each ether, aa4 
differ from tha peopla among whom they live^ S»» 
eondly, at diatant periods, they had the aameextecnad 
charactera. In the Last Su pper of Leonardo da Vinei^ 
thia painter, who was an exe«llent naturalist and ala sa 
observer, haa painted faces which might be pertiaita 
of living Jews. Thia was 380 yean ago ; bat wa have 
evidenciV <^t 3080 years ago the Jews had tha aama 
characters. 

^ In the copy of the paintiags adorning tha tomb 
of an Egyptian king, exhibited in London about taai 
yeara agci^ there are representations oi foar different 
raoea in procession ^— la<. The natives, very nam^ 
rousy of a daik-brown tint, but without the woolly 
hair of the Negro ; 2^, Negroes, with the Maek skin^ 
thick lips, and woolly hair of that race ; 3^, Fereiana ; 
aad, 4thj Jews, distinguiahed, aayn Belzoni, by their 
complexion and phyaiognomy. "Dr Edwards says, * I 
had seea, en the previous day, Jews in the streets at 
London ; 1 thought that i now saw their portraits.* '* 

No. YI.^«.Hbksi>itab.t Comtlsxion. 
Text, p. 46. 
Mr\r. B. Stevensouy in his " Narrative of Twenty 
Years* Residence in South America,'* vol. i. p. 286^ 
says that he has ^' always remarked, that in cases where 
parents are of diffierent castee, the child recetves more 
of the colour of the father than of the mother.** fie 
made extensive c^servatiofjs daring a long residence 
in Lima ; a place, he remarks, than which there can- 
not be any more favonrable ((» an examination of the 
inftuence of ^ the configuration of the human face, or 
of its colour, on the iniellectual faculties.** He gives 
the following Table, showing the mixture of the dif. 
ferent castes, under their common or distinguishing' 
names. But ^ this table,'* says he^ ** which I have en- 
deavoured to make as correct as possible from personal 
observation, must be considered as general, and not 
including particular cases.' 



»» 



Fai^tr. MoUter. Children. 



European 

Cxeole 

Whits 

Indian 

Whtt» 

MmUiao 

Mestiso 

Whita 

Negro 
White 
Mulatto 

While 

Quarteron 

White 
Ne^o 
Induin 
Vegro 
MiUattQ 

N«gro 

Zuubo 

N«ffca 

Chino 



Mulatto 
White 



European 

Creole 

Indian 

White 

Mestiio 

White 

Mestiso 

Neg^ 



White 

Qoiotevon 

hMHaa 

Negro 

Mulatto 

Negro 

Zambo 

Negro 

Chlno •[ 

Nqjro I 
Negro 



Creole 

Cieok 

Mestiso 

Mestiso 

Cveola 

Creole 

Creole 

Mulatto 



Colour. 



Qnm^pfoo 
Mulatto 



White. 
White. 

6-8ths White, 2-8ths lodian—Fair. 
4-8ths White, 4-8th8 Indian. 
Whi w i Q fl i c a wry lair. 
.White— hux lathez saJJosr* 
Sallow— often light hair. 
r7^hs White, l-8th Negro-- 
\ oCten £eu& 

( 4p4ltiM. White* 48tiw NegBOr- 
\ dark copper. 
6-St)M 

h 



^laitsioa Qaiatcroa 



'Qttsxtsron 

Creole 
CMaa 

Chino 

Zambo 

Zambo 

Zaoibo 

Zambo 
2ambo> ) 

Ch»ao i 
Zambo- \ 

Chino I 
tNegco 



8ths Whiter 9^»i» K^fgn^-Wsiz, 
Mtht WbtekMtbs N^n^.^ 
Taway. 

I T-ftibs Waiter l-«th Negro— very 

\ iUr. 

iS-aths Wbttft.2r8tka Negm»« 
Tawny, 
ikite— Nght eyes, ftiir hair. 
44ttha Negrow 4.8ttas iMltagk 
2-8ths Negrok S^Sths lodlaiv 
5.8th* Negro, 3r8tba White. 
4.8th8 Negro, 4.9th» WUSe^ 
cis-lfitha N«e* 1-UM ~ 
A Dark. 
^-Sths Negro, l^Kh WliKa 

IMOths N«g^, 1-ieth Ihdiaa. 
7-<lths Negro, 14tth Indiaau 
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Mi. yiL— HxxxDiTA&T TBAVSxiuioir or 

QUALITZXS. 

Text, p. 47. 

VoHified by tbe obtervfitions mad« at the oomxttenoe- 
It of the seoond teetioA of Chapter V., I rentare 
to eite tome additional authoritiee, and to record some 
fiffther faeti, obaerred by myself or communieated by 
penoBB on whoee aecaraoy Mliance may be plaoed, in 
rapport of the doetrlne of the trantmlBtlon of ^nalities 
by hereditary deeoent. 

** The advice whidh I am now abont to give, U in- 
deed s* other tlian what hath been given by those who 
hmw undertaken this argument before me. Yon will 
adc me, what is that ? 'Tis this, that no man keep 
oompflmy with his wife for issne sake, bnt when he is 
■ober— «• not having before either drank any wine, 
or, at least, not to sneh a qaantlty at to distemper him ; 
fe they usually prove wlnebibbers and drunkards 
wheae parents begot ^em when they were drank : 
wberefere Diogenes said to a stripling somewhat craok- 
bntined and half-witted, Sarely, young man, thy fa- 
ther begot thee when he was drank."— P/uforeA't 
M&ruiMf translation pablished at London, 171 8> vol. i. 
p. 9. 

It it remarked by Barton hi his Anatomy of Mehtn^ 
eholsff that *' if a drunken man gets a child, it will 
never, likely, have a good brain.** 

The passion for intoxicating liquors is sometimes 
hereditary. Dr Oall mentions a Russian family, in 
whioh the faUier and grandfather fell victims in early 
life to their propensity to drunkenness. The son, al- 
though he foresaw the oonseqaences of this pernicious 
habit, continued to abandon himself to it, in spite of 
every resolntion to the contrary; and the grand- 
son, who was only five years of age when Dr Gall 
wrote, displayed even then a most decided inclination 
for spirituous liquors — Sur le» Fonotions du Cerveau, 
I. 410. As these facts can hardly be explained by re- 
ferring to the inDuenoe of example, it follows that a 
peculiar state o( the organisation, giving rise to the 
n«ntal peouliarity, was in this ease transmitted from 
one generation to another. In point of fact, Dr Cald- 
well has shown much reason for considering the irre- 
aistible de«ire for intoxicating liquors as a symptom of 
ew«bral disease, having its special seat probably in 
the oi^an of Alimentiveness. As long as this disease 
exista, the desire is strongly felt, and every appeal to 
the understanding of the repentant and unhappy pa- 
tient is in vain. *< Am I asked," says Dr Caldwell, 
**how drunkenness then is to be cured, and the tor- 
menting propensity which leads to it eradicated ? I 
answer, by the same means which are found euocess- 
fol in the treatment of other forms of insanity, where 
thecerebral excitement is preternaturally high. These 
are, seclusion and tranquillity, bleeding, puking, purg- 
ing, cold water, and low diet. In this prescription I 
tm serious ; and if it be opportunely adopted and re- 
tohitely persevered in, I freely peril my reputation on 

its taocess. If interrogated on the subject, the 

resident physician of the Kentucky Lunatic Asylum 
^HU state that he finds, in the institution he superin- 
tonds, no difficulty in curing mania a potu by the 
traatment here directed." — Transylvania Journal of 
MMieine for July, August, and September, 1832, 
P.SS2, 3. See also Phren, Jour. vol. viii. p. 624. Dr 
^Saldwell admits, however, that it is only recent and 
*mte eaeet which can be speedily cured ; those of long 
■teiding are much less tractable, and occasionally 
«• dissase may be found incurable. He thinks very 
JB*^y) that nothing would tend more to diminish the 
F>M^>Wnee of habitual drunkenness, than to have it 
daenied and proclaimed a form of madness, and dealt 
*^ leeordingly. Hospitals erected for the reception 
•fdrankards, and authority given to confine them 
^■>*^ would be among the most important institu- 
|ions that could be esubhshed, and would effect an 
•■■•nie aaving of life, heahh, property, and reputa- 
^>0*> In regard to the hereditary transmission of this 
>Mr»U* tendency, Dr CaMwell «b«erTee r—Ev^ry 



coQtllttttioiuU quality, whether good or bad, mUf 4ib 
•eend, by inheritance^ from parent to child. And ft 
long-continued habit of drunkennesa becoraei at M« 
tentially conatitotioiial, as a predispoiition to goat Of 
polmonary contamptioa. This increases, in a mittia 
fold degree, the responsibility of parents in relation t0 
temperance. By habits of intemperance, they aot 
only degrade and ruin Meanefuet , but tranamit th€ 
elements of like degradation and ruin to their poale« 
rity. This is no visionary conjecture^ the froit of fl 
favourite and long-cherished theory. It is a settled 
beliefrMnltingfrom observation— an inference derived 
from innumwable facta. In hnndreds and thoasandi 
of instances, parents, having had children hem t0 
them while their habits were temperate, have becdnfl 
afterwards intemperate, and had other children an^ 
sequently born. In sneh cases, it is a matter of noto* 
riety, that the younger children have become addicted 
to the practice of intoxication much more freqaendy 
than the elder— in the proportion of five to one. Let 
me not be told that this is owing to the yoanger eUL 
dren being neglected, and having corrupt and sedttO* 
ing examples constantly before them. The saad 
neglecte and profligate examples have been extended 
to all { yet all have not been equally injured by theou 
The children of the earlier births have escaped, whild 
those of the subsequent ones have suffered. The iwu 
son is plain. The latter children had a deeper ud« 
mal taint than the former."... rran«yioaitta J o t tm M J f 
p. 341, 2. 

The following ease is recorded in the Fhrsado* 
gical Journal »— " I now proceed to give some faete 
strongly illustrative of the doctrine, that the faculties 
whioh predominate in power and activity in the pa* 
rents, when the organic existence of the child con* 
menoes, determine ite future mental dispositiflot* 
This is a doctrine to which, from its great practiail 
importence, I would beg leave to call your serious at* 
tention. It was remarked by the celebrated Esquirolf 
'that the children whose existence dated from ike 
horrors of the first French Revolation, turaed out ta 
be weak, nervous, and irriteble in mind, extremely 
susceptible of impressions, and liable to be thrown by 
the least extraordinary excitement into absolute ia« 
sanity.* Sometimes, too, family calamities prodooe 
serious effects upon the offspring. A very intelligeat 
and respectable mother, upon hearing this principle 
expounded, remarked, that there was a very wide dif- 
ference in the intelleotual and moral developem«i« 
between one of her children and the others ; and m>t 
counted for this difference by the fact, that, during preg- 
nancy, she received intelligence that the crew of tk/< 
ship, on board of which was her son, had mntinieA«Mi 
that when the ship arrived in the West Indies, some of 
the mutineers, and also her son, had been put in ircmSMM 
and that they were all to be sent home for triaL Thig 
intelligence acted so strongly upon her, that she sa£- 
fered a temporary alienation of judgment. The report 
turned out to be erroneous, but this did not avert the 
oonseqnencee of the agiteted stete of the mother*s feeL 
ingg upon the daughter she afterwards gave bif ih to* 
That danghter is now a wooaan, but she is and will 
continue to be a being of impulses, incapable of re« 
flection, and in other rcspecte greatly inferior to Imt 
sisters." 

Shakspeare seems to recognise the law of the tnmt* 
mission of temporary mentel qualities, so much 2a« 
sisted OB in the text : — 

'* Come on, ye cowards ; ye were got in ftsr» 
Though ye were bom la Romei' 

Coriobmitf, Act L Sc. 6» 

A gentleman, who has paid much attention to thi 
rearing of horses, informed me, that the male rac6« 
horse, when excited, but not exhausted, by nfnniii|5 
has been foand by experience to be in the most favooN 
able oonditieBi far transmitting swiftness and vivadty 
to his offspring. Another gentleman steced, thai hfl 
was himswf present when the pale grey colour of • 
male horse was ebieoted to; that the groom thersopofl 
presented before uo eves of the male another fezoi^ 
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from ihM itable, of « v«ry Miti«iiUr but plaMtqg ▼&- 
fieCy of ooloun, asserting tnat the latter wonld deter, 
nine the oomplezion of the offspring; and that in 
point of fact it did so. The experiment was tried in 
the case of a second female, and the result was so oom- 
l^etely the same, that the two yonng horses, in point 
of colonr, could scarcely be distinguished although 
thrir spots were extremely uncommon. The account 
of Laban and the peeled rods laid before the cattle to 
produce spotted calves, is an example of the same 
kind. 

The subjoined observations are extracted from 
** Ontlinesof the Veterinary Art, by Delabere Blaine,'* 
3d edition, London, 1826, p. 327 : — '* That the orga. 
nisation of the mare, her qualities, and even her dis* 
eases, are imprinted on her offspring, is hardly to be 
wondered at ; but how are we to account for the ef. 
Ibcts which even her imagination has over the young 
witiiin ? and that such is the case, we have innumer- 
mble proofs. As early as the patriarchal time, the 
fMSt was known and acted on. These anomalies in 
the gestation of the horse are less frequent than in the 
more closely domesticated animals, as dogs ; yet there 
•re not wanting instances of these mentid impressions 
linking deeply into the mind of the mare also, and 
being called into recollection and action in every fu- 
ture pregnancy. Lord Morton bred from a male 
fuagga and a chestnut mare. The mare was after, 
wards bred from by a black Arabian horse ; but still 
the progeny exhibited, in colour and mane, a striking 
xeiemblaiioe to the quagga. D. Oiles, Esq. had a sow 
cf the black and white kind, which was bred from by 
a boar of the wild breed, of a deep chestnut colour : 
tihe pigs produced by this intercourse were duly mixed, 
lihe colour of the boar being in some very predomi- 
nant. The sow was afterwards bred from by two of 
M.T Western's boars, and in both instances chestnut 
marks were prevalent in the latter, which in other in. 
■tances had never presented any appearance of the 
kind. — PhU. Trans. 1821. See many other instances 
detailed in the Canine Pathology^ 3d edition, p. 94." 

The same writer gives some interesting details, to 
■how the necessity for attending to the qualities of 
both parents in the breeding of horses. " The gene- 
ral characteristic form of the animal," says he, *' is 
arbitrarily settled by nature, but the individualities 
of character in the separate organs is divided between 
the parents in nearly equal proportions.* This is ex- 
emplified in the breed which arises from the inter- 
mixture of the blood with the cart breed, where the 
extreme difference in form and character is nicely 
blended, yet the peculiarities of each remain distin- 
guishable,*t- This proves the great error committed 
by the generality of farmers and small breeders, 
who, careless about the dam, breed from any mare 
they happen to possess or can procure, though it 
may even be unfitted for work by disease or age ; and 
expect, provided they gain a leap from a tolerable 
atidlion, to procure a valuable progeny. But it is 
In Tain to hope for good form and useful qualities 
under such circumstances ; for it will be goig^rally 
found that the properties of each parent are equally 
proportioned in the progeny — and this fact is so well 
iuiown to judicious breeders that they select both sire 
and dam with equal care. This dependence on the 
law by which the distribution of form and qualities is 
equally dependent on both parents, leads to the cor- 
rection of defects in particular breeds, by selecting one 
parent eminent for a form or quality for which the 

* ** It is by no means intended here to den^ that the external 
diaracters of some breeds are not principally derived from the male, 
and of others from the female \ but these anoinalie9| for which we 
cannot account, do not tend to alter the general simfntude obserred 
towards both parents In the multiparous animals, it is often ob- 
■Kved that the influence of one parent preponderates in a part of 
^e progeny, and of the ouier in another part of it. Thus it hap- 
pens that* when a pointer and setter breed together, it il not un- 
iMual to find part of the whelps almost perfect pointecs, and the 
WDDainder as nearly true setters." 

t ** The hybrid mule divides in equal proportions the sequme 
MM asinine cnaracters ; at the same time it must be allowed that 
% e hinny, or produce of the stallion and ass, is more allied to the 
iMVie than the mule, or rarofiny firom the male ass and mare." 



other is ai notoriously defective. Should • man^ 
otherwise valuable, present a low heavy forehand bea 
yond OTon that which is her sexual characteristic, by 
choosing her a male more than usually thin and ele- 
vated in his crest, the defect will be remedied ; 
whereas, if this be not attended to, whatever other 
properties each may possess, a serious defect is prope. 
gated and increasea, and the produce can be of little 
value. It is also by a judicious attention to these 
circumstances that particular breeds are preserTed 
with their original integrity, or new rarieties Intro* 
duoed. ".-.'* It is by the choice of such parents as have 
the specified and definite form in the greatest perfte. 
tion that we are enabled in the progeny to perpetnats 
the same, and by future selections to improve it. The 
merits and defects of each parent should be previously 
subjected to careful examination ; and it is only by a 
judicious balancing of the one against the other that 
perfect success is to be expected. It is thus that oar 
racers have outstripped aU competitors ; it is thus that 
a Russell, a Coke, a Bakewell, and an Ellman, have 
raised our ruminants to their present state ; and it is 
by the same art that a MeyneU, a Rivers, or a Top- 
bam, have produced unrivalled dogs. Our power 
over the animal form and qualities, by the selection ol 
parents, and subjecting their progeny to particular 
nurture, careful domestication, restraint and disci- 
pline, is truly surprising. The shepherd's dog is in 
some breeds born with a short tail; thus the rer^ 
base of the machine, that which of all the parts is the 
least subjected to alteration by any physical or moral 
agency, the bones, even becomes subjected to our ca- 
price. The Hereford ox can be bred to a white face, 
or a half white face, and the length of the horns of 
others can be insured to an inch. The Spitalfields 
weavers assert that they can ensure almost to a cer- 
tainty in the Marlborough breed of spaniels, which 
flourishes among them, any given quantity of colour, 
length of coat and texture of it, and regulate its die. 
position to curl or remain straight. The colour o 
the game-cock is arbitrarily imposed by the handler 
and feeder; and the experienced pigeon-fancier can 
breed to a feather. It should not be lost sight of, that 
qualities, as well mental as personal, are also to be 
cultivated and handed down in the breed. Many 
qualities may be considered as dependent on the orga- 
nisation ; such are hardihood, particular excellence in 
one pace, &c. These, it may be expected, a priori^ 
might be perpetuated ; and we are not surprised at a 
son of Eclipse or Matchem having speed in his gallop, 
or the produce of a Norfolk trotter excelling in that 
pace ; but it is not equally taken into the account that 
temper, courage, docility, and patience under restraint, 
are equally handed down in hereditary descent as the 
peculiarities of form."— P. 321-323. 

Mr Blaine expresses himself not hostile to in-and* 
in breeding ; in defence of which he adduces several 
arguments and authorities, as well as his own expert- 
ence, and says he " could quote innumerable other 
authorities*' to the same effect. *' But candour," he 
adds, "obliges me also to own, that there exists a 
large number of able antagonists to it also. My limits 
only allow me to add, that many practical breeders 
who are averse to breeding in succession from near 
relationship by blood, are favourable to it in a remofe 
degree, which is particularly the case with some 
rearers of game fowls, who seek the intercourse ol 
a third remove, which they call a * nick,* From these 
conflicting testimonies, the matter will, with many, 
be considered as problematical. With me, the only 
arguments against it which it appears cannot be satis- 
factorily answered are, that as hereditary diseases in 
some breeds are considerable, by this mode of breedi 
ing they would be perpetuated and probably increased; 
and likewise, that when breeding by relationship is a 
settled practice, accidental defects are too apt to bt 
passed over unobserved. *'-..P. 325. 

Mr Blaine notices also a very important ciroam* 
stance in relation to hereditary transmission^—whil 
is popularly denominated breeding book: that fi ti 
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Si^, the appearance In the leeond or third genenitioii, 
of qualities of the progenltora, not obienrable In the 
lint generation. ** It is obseired," he says, *' that 
the progeny of the horse, of man, and of most domes- 
tio animals, shall bear a more striking resemblance to 
the grand-dam or nandfather than to their own im- 
mediate parents. It is evident that this Is more likely 
wheie a common character has been preserred during 
snooessive generations, or, in tnrf langnage, where 
the blood has been preserred pure. A practical hint 
naturally presents itself on the extreme importance, 
therefore, of admitting no aoddentai admixture of 
hioody where it is peculiarly requisite that it should 
flow in true lineal dee cent ; seeing that its debasing 
consequences are carried through whole generations, 
and unexpectedly appear in a third or fourth.**— P. 
SMS. 

Dr Elliotson, In a note to the fourth edition of his 
Translation of Biumenbaeh*s Physiology, p. 569, ob. 
serres, that ''experience teaches us that changes 
brought about In an animal after birth are not in ge- 
neral transmitted to the olFspring. The causes of 
change in a species must therefore operate, not by 
altering the parents, but by disposing them to produce 
an offspring more or less different from themselves. 
Such is John Hunter's view of the question, and it is 
certainly confirmed by every fact. I fear that John 
Hunter has not generally the credit of this observa- 
tion, but the following passage shows it to be dearly 
his : — * As animals are known to produce young which 
are different from themselves In colour, form, and 
disposition, arising from what may be called the un- 
natural mode of life, it shows this curious power of ac- 
commodation in the animal economy, that although 
education can produce no change in the colour, form, 
or disposition of the animal, yet it is capable of produc- 
ing a principle which becomes so natural to the ani- 
mu, that it shall beget young different in colour and 
form; and so altered in disposition as to be more 
easily trained up to the offices in which they have 
been usually employed ; and having these dispositions 
suitable to such changes of form.' — Hunter On the 
Woif, JaeJcaly and Dog,** Dr Elliotson adds a variety 
of iilnstrattons, to which the reader is referred. 

It is stated by Dr W. C. Edwards, in the work al- 
Inded to in No. V. of this appendix, that when ani- 
mals of different species are crossed, they produce an 
animal of an intermediate type, or a mule ; but that 
when different varieties of the same species are mixed, 
the result is often quite different. M. Coladon of 
Geneva, he says, made a very striking experiment, 
which bears strongly on this point. He procured a 
peat number of white mice, as well as of common 
brown mice, studied their habits, and found means to 
caase them to breed. In his experiments he always 
put together mice of different colours, expecting a 
mixed race ; but this did not occur in one instance. 
AU the young mice were either white or brown, but 
each type was produced always in a state of purity. 
Even in the case of varieties of the same species, adds 
Dr Edwards, we have an intermediate type or mule ; 
but this is when the varieties differ most from each 
other : when, as in the case of the mice, they approach 
very nearly, mules are not produced. In both cases 
we see one common principle, namely, that the mother 
often produces a being of a tvpe different from her 
own..less so, however, in the latter case. This prin- 
ciple is seen even in the same variety ; for here also 
the mother, in producing a male, gives birth to a be- 
ing whose type differs, and in some cases differs very 
much, from her own. Now, says Dr £., the same is 
observed in man. The varieties which differ most 
^l^^fonf^ljy such as the Negro and white, when crossed, 
produce mulattoes ; and when varieties more nearly 
resembling each other are crossed, tiie descendants 
sometimes resemble one parent, sometimes the other, 
iometimes both. This Dr Edwards looks upon as 
the cause of the great variety observable In modem 
Bations ; among which, however, he thinks we can 
itwayi <ybierve i pedmeni of tiie pur^ typw whi^ 



hare entered Into their compodtloii. Thne, even tf 
two races having considerable resemblance to each 
other, and In equial numbers, were to mix without li- 
mitation, the original types would still, in his opinion, 
frequently occur In their descendants. Dr Edwards 
very ingeniously applies to the elucidation of history, 
these and other principles connected with the physio- 
logical characteristics of races of mankind. For de- 
tails, I refer to the Phrenological Journal, voL ix. 

p. 97-ioa. 

In the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, No. I., 
there are several valuable articles illustrative of here- 
ditary transmission in the inferior animals. I select 
the foUowIng examples :— 

*' Every one knows that the hen of any bird wili 
lay eggs although no male be permitted to come near 
her ; and that those eggs are only wanting in the vi» 
tal principle which the impregnation of the male con- 
veys to them. Here, then, we see the female able to 
make an egg, with yolk and white, shell and every 
part, just as it ought to be, so that we might, at the 
first glance, suppose that here, at all events, the fe- 
male has the greatest influence. But see the change 
which the male produces. Put a Bantam cook to a 
large-sized hen, and she will instantly lay a small tgg ; 
the chick will be short in the leg, have feathers to the 
foot, and put on the appearance of the cock : so that 
it Is a frequent complaint where Bantams are kept, 
that they make the hens lay small eggs, and spoil the 
breed. Reverse the case ; put a large dunghill cook 
to Bantam hens, and instantly they will lay larger 
eggs, and the chicks will be good-sized birds, and the 
Bantam will have nearly disappeared. Here, then, 
are a number of facts known to every one, or at least 
open to be known by every one, clearly proving the 
influence of the male in some animals ; and as 1 hold 
it to be an axiom that nature never acts by contraries, 
never outrages the law clearly fixed in one species, by 
adopting the opposite course in another — ^therefore, as 
in the case of an equilateral triangle on the lengtli of 
one side being given, we can with certainty demonstrate 
that of the remaining ; so, having found these laws to 
exist in one race of animals, we are entitled to assume 
that every species is subjected to the self-same rules— 
the whole bearing, in fact, the same relation to each 
other as the radii of a circle." 

Very young hens lay small eggs ; but a breeder of 
fowls will never set these to be hatched, because the 
animals produced would be feeble and imperfectly de- 
veloped. He selects the largest and freshest eggs, 
and endeavours to rear the healthiest stock possible* 

'* A method of obtaining a greater number of One Sen, 
at the option of the Proprietor, in the Breeding ijf 
Live Stock.*^ — Extracted from the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Agriculture, No. I. p. 63. 

'^ In the Annales de PAgriculture Fran9aise, vols. 
37 and 38, some very interesting experiments are re- 
Corded, which have lately been made in France, on 
the Breeding of Live Stuck. M. Charles Girou de 
Buzareingues proposed at a meeting of the Agricul- 
tural Society of Sdverac, on the 3d of July 1^6, to 
divide a flock of sheep into two equal parts, so that a 
greater number of males or females, at the choice of 
the proprietor, should be produced from each of them. 
Two of the members of the Society offered their flocks 
to become the subjects of his experiments, and the re- 
sults have now been communicated, which are in ac- 
cordance with the author's expectations. 

'^ The first experiment was conducted in the follow- 
ing manner : — He recommended very young rams to 
be put to the flock of ewes, from which the proprietor 
wished the greater number of females in their off- 
spring ; and also, that, during the season when the 
rams were with the ewes, they should have more 
abundant pasture than the other ; while, to the flock 
from which the proprietor wished to obtain male lambc 
chiefly, he recommended him to put strong and vlgo« 
reus rams four or five years old. The following t»» 
bular Ticw contains the nmh of this experiment i-i^ 
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StJf 



WMJOCK FOR MAI.* LAUl 



Two yean 
Thwevcan 
Foux years 

Total - 
Wire yean aad 
older - 

Total 



Males 
U 

« 

18 
53 



Females 
i« 
29 
SI 

8 
84 



N.B. There were three twin- 
birtlia in this flciclc. Two rams 
served it. one fifteen months, thel 
other nearly two years old. | 



(ftheMofhfrit, 



Two yean 
Three 3rean 
Four yean 

Total 

Five yean aad 

older - 



Tof.-*! 



Sfx 
of^uLamlb$» 



Males 

7 

10 

33 

S5 



Femalas 

3 

U 

U 

ai 

u 

5A 



N.B.— There were no twin- 
births in lhi« flock. Two strong 
rams, ono four, tho olber five 
years old, served it. 

'* The general lasr, as far at we are able to detect it, 
•eems to be, that, when animals are in good oondition, 
plentifully aupplied with food, and kept from breeding 
M fast as they might doy they are most likely to pra. 
dnce females. Or, in other words, when a race td 
animals is in ciroumatances farourable for its increase^ 
nature produoes the greatest number of that aex which, 
in anitnala that do not pair, ii most effieient for in. 
oressing the numbers of the race : But if they are la 
a bad climate or on stinted pasture, or if they hare aL 
ready given birth to a numerous offspring, then nature^ 
setting limits to the increase of the nw;e, prod noes nH>rc 
males than females. Yet, perhaps, it may be prema. 
ture to attempt to deduce any law from experiments 
which have not yet been lufficiently extended. M. 
Uirou is disposed to ascribe much of the effect to the 
age of the ram, independent of the eooditiost of the 
ewe." 

No. VIII — Laws helatiye to Marhiage and 
Education in Ge&many. 

Text, pw 4& 
*< It cannot be altogether foreign to natnral history," 
says Mr Loudon, ** to notice the influence of climate, 
food, and political and religions regulations, on the hu- 
man species ; and we are unwilling to leare Germany 
without saying something on so interesting a people 
as the Germans. It will not be denied that man is 
subject to the same laws as other animals, and that his 
natural or inborn character must depen<l principally 
on the climate and products of the noil where he is 
placed. His factitious or civilised character will as 
certainly depend on his education, taking that word 
in its most extensive sense, as inclnding f»arental care 
and example, scholastic tuition, religion, and govern- 
ment. In warm fertile countries, where nature pro- 
duces every thing spontaneously, inau becomes inactive, 
and has naturally few labours and few enjoyments. 
In extremely cold and inhospitable climates, the en- 
joyments of man are also few, because the labour ne- 
cessary to overcome natural objects is too great for his 
powers. It would seem, therefore, that intermediate 
climates are more favourable for human happiness than 
either extremes; but whether such are at all times 
temperate, as those of many parts of Italy and Spain, 
or such as are alternately temperate and severe, as 
th(Me of the south of Germany and thn north of 
France, are the bent, may perhaps be dt>nhf:ed. It ap- 
pears that a climate where the winters are severe, has 
a considerable influence on the human character, by 
the necessity which it induces of forethought, in the 
laying up a provision of food for winter, and the greater 
attention and labour that are requisite in the article of 
clothing for that season. It is certain, on the oth^ 
hand, that, in climates at all timea temperate, the 
health, other etreumstanoes being alike, must be better 
than in severe dimatee, where it is impaired by the 
artificial atmosphere of apartments during the winter 
season ; and constant g€»od health must necessarily 
have a considerable iufluence on the character. Sop- 
poaing>, therefore, all the artificial ciroumatanees to be 
the same in twe climates, sueh as that of the sonth of 
Germany, mtA that of Italy or the central parts of 
Pranee, it seema reasonable to conelnde that man 
wonki attain t» a higher degree ef perfoctioa in the [ 



Utter ettmatee thiA bt di* fonB«r. So aaiich for •w 
theory of the infla(aMe of soil and climate on man ; and, 
for farther details, werefor the reader to l>x Faloonart 
work on the subject. 

'* Of all the artifieial or accidental circumstances 
which influence the character, personal edncatioa 
mntt be aUowad to be the greaust, and nofxtv reUgion 
and goTimment Alaiwer of Ui'e^ o c eupe t ioni, and 
purtnita, aa^ even amnseosents, have an important 
influence. To do asore than premise these mat(er% 
weold be unanitahle x» (his Magasine ; bwt what has 
been said becama aeeeasary as an introduction to what 
is to follow. 

'* Applying the above theory to tha three statea of 
Germany which we have passed (hreogh, Wartaat. 
berg, Bavaria, and Baden, tha dimata and soil of 
these states seem favourable in the second degvaa; 
aducatiesi, to a certain extent, is there universal ; re- 
ligion is, on the whole, mora simple than in tame 
ether countries ; aad the laws and govemamnta saemi 
at least, eqaal, in conatitatioaal merits and impartial 
administration, to those of any pec^le in Eum^s^ 
The manner of life^ or aocupataoa, it chiefly agrieai. 
tnral ; which, thengh not favoiurabla to luxury er re» 
finement, seems, withoat doubt, for the great mass of 
the people^ the happiest mode of exietencou Local 
aad personal attachments are universally felt to he 
essential sources of happiness < and in no way can thif 
fealiag be gratified so easily and effectually as by tha 
possession of land. In the three coonUrist namad, 
the great majority of the popolatioa are occupieta, in 
perpetuity, of a portion of the soil, either as abseinti 
proprietors or as perpetual renters. This state of 
things is far from being favonrable to what is called 
making money \ hut it is highly favourable to health 
and contentment. It is a great deal for a poor man to 
have something which he can call his own ; some- 
thing on which he can bestow labour, and fromwlxidi 
he cau, in consequence^ extract enjoyment. The ah. 
solute necessities of life are few, and derived directly 
from the soil ; the labouring man, therefore, who hias 
a honse and a fow roods of land, is certain of a hcxnt 
and fuod ; he increases the interest <rf his home by a 
wife ; and parental care and solicitude, with connu- 
bial and filial attachment, fill up the measure of liia 
happiness. These are the essential purposes and en- 
joyments of life, which nature intended for all men ; 
which the poor man can enjoy as well aa the rich ; 
and for which no other enjoyment, either of the rich 
or the poor, the wise or the learned, can entirely com- 
pensate. In no part of Europe have we seen, or 
thought we have seen, these enjoyments so generally 
diffused as in the countries we have recently passed 
through, and more especially Wurtemberg. We en- 
tered on these countries, expecting to find the people 
not much better i^ than in France: hnt we could net 
resist the conviction produced by con8i,ant ohaervatiom, 
and the result of various inquiry, that comfort and 
happiness exist to a much greater degree among the 
labouring Glasses of society in the south of Germany, 
than they do in Britain. The people, at firat aigM^ 
have a milder and more dvilieed aspect. The drest 
of tha country labourers, male and female, does net 
consist of such fine materials as in England ; hut one 
part of the dress ia of a quality consistent with the 
others, and the whole is in a superior style, oomparadl 
with the dress ef the other chisses of society. There 
is no such thing, in this part of G«naany, as a man or 
woman in rags, or with a caat or gown of tha beet 
qimlity, and the hat or stockings in tatters, aa is 
freqnmitly the case, not only among iabonrers, bat 
even amoag mechanics, in England. In short, te 
dress in Germany is in much better keeping. Beth 
men and women of the labouring class hers are msrs 
intaUigaat in their aspect, mach mere civil and poiits 
on a first acqnaiataaoe^ and mach hatter famished 
with eoavaseatioa than the British labovrera. What 
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«raiitry> fto^ the total absence of public beggars. Ob 
Inqniiy^ we found that there were fe^ror do poor sup- 
ported pubHioIfy though every parish is obliged to sup- 
port its poor when unable to werl^ ; and also^ that 
there were few people in prison, either for debt or for 
crime of any kind. 

'< This state of things more particularly applies to 
Wurtemberg ; and the causes, we think^ may be very 
easily trftoed. The first and prinoipal oause is a law 
nupecliD^ tchools, which has existed, more or less9 ^^ 
the states of the south of Germany for above a cen- 
tury, but which has been greatly improved within the 
last thirty years. By this law, parents are compelled 
to send ^eir children to school, from the age of six 
to fourteen years, where they must be taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, but where they may acquire 
at muuch additioiLal instruction in other branches as 
thur parents choose to pay for. To many of the 
■choffila of Bavaria large gardens are attached, in which 
the hoya are taught toe principal operations of agri- 
oitlture and gardening in their hoursof play ; and, in 
all the schools of the three states, the girls, in addi- 
tion to the same instruction as the boys, are taught 
knitting, sewing, embroidery, Sec. It is the duty of 
tbe pdlice and priest (which may be considered equi- 
valent to our parish vestries) of each commune or 
pariah, to see that the law is duly executed, the chil- 
dren sent regularly, and instructed daily. If the pa- 
rents are partially or wholly unable to pay for their 
childreii, the commune makes up the deficiency. Re- 
ligiozL ia taught by the priest of the village or hamlet : 
and where, as ia frequently the case in Wurtemberg, 
there are two or three religions in one parish, each 
child is taught by the priest of its parents ; all of 
which priests are, from their office, members of the 
C(Mnaiittee or vestry of the commune. The priest or 
priests of the parish have the regular inspection of the 
schoolmaster, and are required by the government to 
see that he does his duty ; while each priest, at the 
same time, sees that the children of his flock attend 
regularly. After the child has been the appointed 
nnmber of years at school, it receives from the school- 
master, and the priest of the religion to which it be- 
long-s, a certificate, without which it cannot procure 
empioyment. To employ any person under twenty- 
one, without such a certificate, is illegal, and punished 
by a fixed fine, as is almost every other offence in this 
put of Germany ; and the fines are never remitted, 
which makes punishment always certain. The school- 
master is paid much in the same way as in Scotland ; 
by a house, a garden, and sometimes a field, and by a 
SQiall salary from the parish ; and by fixed rates for 
the children. 

" A second law, which is coeval with the school- 
law, renders ii iUegalfor any young man to marry be- 
fore he is twenty-five^ or any young woman before she 
is eighteen ; and a young man, at whatever age he 
wishes to marry,^ must show to the poUce and the 
priest of the commune where he resides, that he is 
able, and has the prospect, to provide for a wife and 
famiiy. 

" There are minor causes, but these two laws, and the 
general possession of land both by labourers and trades- 
men, are the chief. Amongst the minor causes are the 
general simplicity of their forms of religion, and univer- 
sal toleration ; even the Catholic faith in Wurtemberg 
ii unattended with the ceremony and spectacle with 
'which it is exhibited in various parts of Germany and 
^nutm. The equal footing on which the different 
leligions are placed, is also favourable to Hberality of 
sentiment and good neighbourhood. That particular 
mildness of feature and character^ so different from 
what is met with in the labouring classes in £nfi|land, 
is no donbt partly owing to the greater proportion of 
▼egetables and fruits which enter into the general diet 
of the population ; the almost total abstinence from 
<^Bg hquors or spirits, the general drink being wine ; 
snd| perhaps, to the almost unreesitted smoking of 
tobiseo from nuHming to j^g)iu**''-Ma§azine of N^Om 
^Kral History. 



Text, p. 57. 

The fact of a decrease in the mortality of England 
is strikingly supported by the following extract from 
the Scotsman ii 16th April 183H. It is well known 
that this paper is edited by Mr Charles Madaren, a 
gentleman whose extensive information, and scrupsb- 
loiis regard to accuracy and truth, stamp the highest 
value on his statements of fact ; and whose profoand 
and oemprehensive intellect warrants a well-groand«d 
rriiaace on his philosophical conclusions. 

** DiMiyiSHED MOHTALITT IIT ENOLAVIK-^The 

dfminutioB of the annual mortality in England amidst 
an alleged increase of crime, misery, and pauperisasy 
is an extraerdiaary and startling faet» which merits a 
more careful investigatioa than it has received. We 
have not time to go deeply into the subject ; bat we 
shall offer a remark or two on the question, how the 
apparent annual mortality is affected by the iatrodne- 
tien ef the oow-pctx, and the stationary or progressive 
state of the population. In 1780, according to Mr 
Riokmaa, the annual deatha were 1 in 40, or e»s-/or- 
tieih pari of the population died every year ; in 1831, 
the proportion was I in d8. It foUows, that, out o€ 
any five» aamber of persons, 1000 or 10,000, scarcely 
more tiMus two deaths take place now for three that 
took p!««« bk 1780^ or the mortality has diminished 
49 pt-v eent. The parochial registers of burials in 
£nglanf9, from which this statement is derived, aitt 
known to be iaeoneot; but as they oontinne to ba 
kept without alteration in the same way, the errors 
of <Hie year are juetly conceived to balance those of 
another, and they thus afford oompemltee results^ 
upon which considerable reliance may be placed. 

*^ A community is made up of persons of many rm* 
nous ages, ammsg whom the law of mortality is very 
different. Thus, according to the Swedish tables, tha 
deaths among children from the moment of birth up 
to 10 years of age, are 1 in 22 per annum ; from ift 
to 20, the deaths are only I in 185. Among the old, 
again, mortality is of course great. From 70 to 80, 
the deaths are I in 9 ; from 80 to 90 they are 1 in 4. 
Now, a community like that of New York or Ohie^ 
where marriages are made mrly and the births are 
numerous, necessarily contains a large proportion of 
young persons, among whom the proportional morta- 
lity is low, and a small proportion of the old, who die 
off rapidly. A community in which the births are 
numerous, is like a regiment receiving a vast numbez 
of young and healthy recruits, and in which, of course, 
as a whole, the annual deaths will be few compared 
with those ia another regiment chiefly filled with ve» 
terans, though, among the persons at any particular 
age, such as 20, 40, or 60. the mortality will be as 
great in the one regiment as in the other. It may 
thus happen, that the annual mortality among 1000 
persons in Ohio may be considerably less than ia 
France, while the E^eetoHon «f Life, or the chance 
which an individual has to reach to a certain age, 
may be no greater in the former country than in tho 
latter ; and hence we see that a diminution in the rate 
of mortality is not a certain proof of an increase in the 
value of life, or an improvemeet in the condition of 
the people. 

*'' But the effect produced by an inoreased nnmb«r 
of births is less than might be ioMigined, owing to the 
very great mortality among infants ia the first year 
of their age^ Not having time for the calculations 
necessary to get at the precise result, which are pretty 
complex, wo avail ourselves of 8on»e statements given 
by Mr Milne ia his work en Annuities. Taking the 
Swedish tables as a basis, and supposing- the law of 
nsortftKty to remaia the same for each ]Mrlod ef life^ 
he has compared the profortional number of deaths 
in a population which is stationary, and in oae which 
increases 19 per esnt. in 80 yeavs. Tho result is, that 
when the mortality in the statienary society is ons lA 
36.13, that in the promsslve society is one in 57.33^ 
a difference e<|iial to Sd per cent. Mow, the popula* 
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tkn of England and Wales increased 34.3 per cent, in 
iha 90 years ending in 1821, but in the interval from 
1811 to 1821, the rate was equivalent to 39 J per cent, 
upon 20 years ; and the apparent diminution of mor- 
tality arising from this circumstance muit of course 
hAYB been about 8j^ per cent. We are assuming, how- 
eTer, that the population was absolutely stationary at 
1780, which was not the case. According to Mr 
Milne (p. 437), the average annual increase in the 
live years ending 1784, was 1 in 55 ; in the ten years 
ending 1821, according to the census, it was 1 in 80. 
Deducting, then, the proportional part corresponding 
to the former, which is 3J:, there remains 5^. If Mr 
Milne's tables, therefore, are correct, we map it^er 
that the progressive state of the popuJatum causes a di- 
minuHon of b\ per cent, in the annual mortahiy — a 
diminution which is only apparent, because it arises 
entirely from the great proportion of births, and is not 
accompanied with any real increase in the value of 
human life. 

''A much greater change— not apparent but real—, 
was produced by the introduction of vaccination in 1798. 
It was computed, that, in 1795, when the population of 
the British Isles was 15,000^000, the deaths produced 
by the small-pox amounted to 36,000, or nearly 11 per 
cent, of the whole annual mortality. (See article Vacoim 
nation in the Supplement to Encyclopasdia Britannica, 
p. 713.) Now, since not more than one case in 380 
terminates fatally under the cow-pox system, either 
directly by the primary infection, or from the other 
diseases supervening ; the whole of the young persons 
destroyed by the small-poz might be considered as 
saved, were vaccination universal, and always pro- 
perly performed. This is not precisely the case, but 
one or one and a half per cent, will cover the deficien- 
des ; and we may therefore conclude, that vaecina- 
Hon has diminished the annual mortality fully nine 
per cent. After we had arrived at this conclusion 
by the process described, we found it confirmed by 
the authority of Mr Milne, who estimates, in a note 
to one of his tables, that the mortality of I in 40 
would be diminished to 1 in 43-5, by exterminating 
the small-pox. Now, this is almost precisely 9 per 
cent. 

" We stated, that the diminution of the annual mor- 
tality between 1790 and 1821 was 45 per cent., accord, 
ing to Mr Rickman. If we deduct from this 9 per 
cent, for the effect of vaccination, and 5 per cent, as 
only apparent, resulting from the increasing propor- 
tion of births~-31 per cent, remains, which, we appre^ 
hend, can only be accounted for by an improvement in 
the habits, morals, and physical condition of the people. 
Independently, then, of the two causes alluded to, the 
value (if human life since 1780 has increased in a ratio 
which would diminish the annual mortality from 1 in 
40 to 1 in 62i — a fact which is indisputably of great 
importance, and worth volumes of declamation in il- 
lustrating the true situation of the labouring classes. 
We have founded our conclusion on data derived entire- 
ly from English returns ; but there is no doubt that it 
applies equally to Scotland. It is consoling to find, 
from this very unexceptionable species of evidence, 
that though there is much privation and suffering in 
the country, the situation of the people has been, on 
the whole, progressively improving during the last 
forty years. But how much greater would the ad- 
vance have been, had they been less taxed, and better 
treated ! and how much room is there still for future 
amelioration, by spreading instruction, amending our 
laws, lessening the temptations to crime, and improv- 
ing the means of correction and reform ! In the mean 
time, it ought to be some encouragement to philan- 
thropy to learn that it has not to struggle against in- 
vincible obstacles, and that even when the prospect 
was least cheering to the eye, its efforts were silently 
benefiting society." 

Extract from Edinbnrgh Advertiser, 13th January 
1829 : '^ The following comparative table of the ave- 
rage duration of life at Geneva, during the last 260 
^fears, is very remarkable. The growing improve- 



ment affords a striking proof of the benefits retnltiaif 

from th'e progress of civilisation and the useful arts. 

Average duration. 
Years. Montbs. 

From 1580 to 1800, . . 18 5 



1601 to 1700, . 


23 


5 


1701 to 1780, . 


32 




1761 to 1800, . 


33 


7 


1801 to 1814, . 


38 


8 


1815 to 1826, . 


38 


10" 



It has been mentioned to me, that the late Dr Monro, 
in his anatomical lectures, stated, that, as far as he 
could observe, the human body, as a machine, was 
perfect — ^that it bore within itself no marks by whidi 
we could possibly predict its decay — that it was ap- 
parently calculated to go on for ever — and that wt 
learned only by experience that it would not do so ; 
and some persons have conceived this to be an autho- 
rity against the doctrine maintained in Chap. III. 
Sect. 2, that death is apparently inherent in organisa- 
tion. In answer, I beg to observe, that if we were to 
look at the sun only for one moment of time, say at 
noon, no circumstance in its appearance would indicate 
that it had ever risen, or that it would ever set ; but 
if we had traced its progress from the horizon to the 
meridian, and down again till the long shadows of 
evening prevailed, we should have ample grounds for 
inferring, that, if the same causes that had produced 
these changes continued to operate, it would undoubt- 
edly at length disappear. In the same way, if we were 
to confine our observations on the human body to a 
mere point of time, it is certain that, from the appear- 
ances of that moment, we could not infer that it had 
grown up by gradual increase, or that it would decay ; 
but this is the case only because our faculties are not 
fitted to penetrate into the essential nature and depen- 
dences of things. Any man who had seen the body 
decrease in old age, could, without hesitation, pre. 
dicate, that, if the same causes which had produced 
that effect went on operating, dissolution would at lasi 
inevitably occur ; and, if his Causality were well de- 
veloped, he would not hesitate to say that a cause of 
the decrease and dissolution must exist, although he 
could not tell by examining the body what it w^aa. 
By analysing alcohol, no person could predicate, inde- 
pendently of experience, that it would produce intoxi. 
cation ; and, nevertheless, there must be a cause in 
the constitution of the alcohol, in that of the body, and 
in the relationship between them, why it producea 
this effect. The notion, therefore, of Dr Monro, does 
not prove that death is not an essential law of or^^a. 
nisation, but only that the human faculties are not 
able, by dissection, to discover that the cause of it is 
inherent in the bodily constitution itself. It does not 
follow, however, that this inference may not be legi- 
timately drawn from phenomena collected from tha 
whole period of corporeal existence. 

No. X. — Edixbubgh Philosophical Associatioit. 

Text, p. 59. 

The history of this Association is thus stated in the 
address of its present Directors to the public :.. 

*' Towards the close of a course of Lectures obi 
Phrenology, by Mr George Combe, in the Clyde Street 
Hall, in the summer of 1832, it was proposed by se- 
veral individuals who attended them, that an attempt 
should be made to form arrangements with properly 
qualified persons to deliver a course of Lectures on 
Geology, Chemistry, and Phrenology, during tha 
winter 1832-1833, provided the public came forward 
with efficient support. Accordingly, a printed pro- 
posal was circulated, in which the interest taken by 
the public was sufficiently evinced by the fact, tha^ 
in the course of two days, no less than sixty indivi- 
duals subscribed for tickets, and the demand increas- 
ing, arrangements were made with Mr Combe to 
lecture on Phrenology on Tuesday and Friday of 
each week, during the winter, and with Dr Murray 
to lecture on Chemistry on Monday, and Geology 
Thursday. By the 29th October 1832, the 
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V tUksto tubieribad for wm as follows : — For Geo- I 
)og7 95, for Ghemiitry 72, for Phrenolo^ 84— mak- 
ing a total of 251 tickets. A general meeting of the 
sabicribers was then held, when a Committee of their 
nunber was appointed to watch oTer the interests of 
the rising Association. It was agreed that sets of 
tidtetsfor all the courses should be issued for L.1, Is. 
and single tickets at a proportionally low rate ; as also 
that visitors should be admitted to any single lecture 
on paynient of sixpence. So successful were the la- 
bours of the Directors, that, so early as the 28th of 
November 1833, only three weeks after the lectures 
commenced, it was found necessary to limit the num- 
ber of visitors. 

" The winter lectures were attended by crowded au- 
diences, who throughout evinced the deepest interest 
in the subjects of the course. At their conclusion, the 
Directors made their first report to the public. The 
total number of tickets sold for the Geological course 
was 251, visitors admitted 142, making the entire 
proceeds Xi.72, 15s. ; for the Chemical course, 229 
tickets were sold, and 387 visitors admitted, the en- 
tire proceeds amounting to L.99, 13s. 6d. ; and for 
the Phrenological course, 225 tickets were sold, and 
700 visitors admitted, the proceeds being L.107, 8b. 
6d. ; making a total of L.279, 17s. received ; and the 
expenses amounting to L.222, 8s. 9d., a free balance 
was left of L.57, 88. 3d. at the credit of the Associa- 
tion. 

^'Towards the close of the winter, the Directors 
took into consideration the expediency of having a 
course of lectures on some interesting branch of 
Natural Science during the summer months. A 
communication was accordingly made to Professor 
Drunnnond of Belfast, who having agreed to lecture 
under the auspices of the Association, arrangements 
were entered into for his delivering a course on Botany. 
These lectures commenced on the 1st of May. The 
Directors had every reason to be satisfied with the 
result ; 191 tickets were sold at 7^. 6d., and 162 vi- 
sitors admitted, the proceeds of the lectures amount- 
ing to L.75. There was also given during the summer, 
a short course of lectures on Education, by Mr Combe, 
the proceeds of which, with an additional donation of 
L.21, were, with Mr Combe's wonted liberality, pre- 
sented to the Association. 

" The lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
Association having been hitherto attended with the 
most Unqualified success, the Directors proceeded im- 
mediately to make the necessary arrangements for a 
course during the winter 1833-1834. Mr George 
Lees, A.M. of the Scottish Naval and Military Aca- 
demy, agreed to lecture on Natural Philosophy, the 
Kev, Thomas Gray on Astronomy, and Mr W. A. 
F, Browne, surgeon, on Physiology and Zoology; 
ft&d Mr Combe kindly agreed to open the course by 
repeating hi9 lectures on Popular Education. The 
price of the tickets to the whole three courses was 
fixed at Ij.1 ; and a syllabus was circulated to the 
public. 

" On the 28th October, the winter session was opened 
by Mr Combe, under the most cheering prospects of 
success. Up till the 31st December 1833, the number 
o£ tickets sold to the lectures on Natural Philosophy 
was 239, visitors admitted 164, proceeds L.101, Os. 
^ ; to the class on Astronomy 298 tickets sold, visit- 
on admitted 101, proceeds L.105, 19s. 6d. ; to the 
Phyiiological class 293 tickets sold, visitors admitted 
155, proceeds L.89, lis. 6d., making a total of 830 
tickets sold, and 420 visitors admitted, the proceeds 
wising from which, with L.8, 10s. received from 340 
visitors to Mr Combe*8 lectures on Education, made the 
total receipts L.305, Is. 3d. The charges amounted 
to L,266, 2s. lOd., and a surplus of L.38, 18s. 5d. was 
thus left in the hands of the Association. From the 
commencement of the Association till 3l8t December 
*^y the total number of tickets sold to all the lec- 
tQr«« amounted to 1788, visitors admitted 2777 ; the 
total ^nds received, L.720, 6s. 6d., and the expendi- 
tere L.Q09, 61. 6d. ; leaving a total surplus of L.111 



in &voar of the Association. Up till the dose of ih» 
different courses delivered during this winter, the at- 
tendance continued most numerous, and the marked 
attention of the audience, and strong interest evinced 
in the experiments and demonstrations of the different 
lecturers, showed the increasing denuuid of the public 
for that species of instruction which it was the object 
of the Association to afford. 

" During session 1834-35, a course of lectures was 
delivered on Phrenology bv Mr Combe, a second 
course on Natural Philosopny by Mr George Lees, 
and a course on the Laws of the Animal Economy by 
Dr Allen Thomson — ^the price of an entire set of 
tickets to the whole lectures being One Guinea, and 
a proportionally small sum for each, separate course. 
The success of these courses was equal to that of any 
former session. The number of tickets sold for the 
course on Phrenology was 224, visitors admitted 
1114 ; proceeds L.126, 2s. 7d. ; for the course on Na- 
tural Philosophy 210 tickets were sold, and 161 visit- 
ors admitted, proceeds L.74, 78. 4d. ; and for the 
course on Animal Economy, 197 tickets were sold, 
and 334 visitors admitted, proceeds L.78, 16s. 7d. ; 
making altogether 631 tickets sold, and 1609 visitors 
admitted, which, with the proceeds of six lectures on 
Sidereal Astronomy, contributed by the Rev. J. P. 
Nichol, yielded a total sum of L.290, 12s., as the 
entire proceeds of the session, and a clear balance in 
money and stock in the hands of the Association of 
L.208, 178. 2d. 

« During session 1835-^6, the Association increased 
to 450 members. Lectures were delivered on Moral 
Philosophy by Mr George Combe ; on Chemistry, by 
Dr Andrew Fyfe ; and on Astronomy and Geology, 
by the Rev. J. P. Nichol, now Professor of Practical 
Astronomy in the University of Glasgow. The gross 
revenue of the session amounted to L.688 ; which 
enabled the Directors, after defraying all expenses, to 
afford the lecturers a fair remuneration, and to add 
a considerable sum to the funds of the Association.'* 

Since the institution of the Association in 1832, in- 
struction has been afforded to upwards of 4000 of tha 
inhabitants of Edinburgh, in several of the most im- 
portant and practically useful branches of science. 

During the session about to commence, lectures 
are to be delivered on Natural History by Mr Car- 
penter, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Bristol ; 
on Natural Philosophy, by Mr Sang, F. R. S. E., 
V. P. S. A. ; and on Political Economy, by Thomas 
Murray, LL.D. The Directors have also secured the 
services of Mr Haydon of London, the eminent His- 
torical Painter, who is to deliver ten lectures on 
Painting to the Association. And conceiving that it 
is part of their duty to present to the public the most 
recent and popular discoveries in Science, they have 
prevailed on J. C. Colquhoun, Esq. Advocate, to 
deliver four lectures on Animal Magnetism, com- 
prising a view of its earliest history, of the more ma- 
ture discoveries of Mesmer, his disciples and successors ; 
a description of the various processes employed by 
Magnetisers, and their effects; with general observa- 
tions on its importance to the sciences of Physiology 
and Pyschology ; and an investigation of the theories 
propounded to account for the phenomena. 

The leading features of the Laws are — 

1. That the Association shall consist of persons ap- 
proved of by a majority of the Committee of Manage- 
ment for the time being, who, upon payment of One 
Guinea per annum, shall be entitled to admission to 
all lectures delivered under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation, and shall have a voice in passing or altering all 
laws, and a vote in the election of OfiSce-bearers. 

2. That Members of three years* standing shall be 
entitled to a ticket of admission to all the Lectures 
to be delivered to the Association, at the price of seveti 
shillings, 

3. That the Association shall be under the manage- 
ment of a Committee of its Members, consisting of 
twenty-four Ordinary Directors, elected by the Mem* 
bers at a General Meeting held for that purpotei Tlit 
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•iglit Ord inary Directors at the top of the list theU retire 
annually, and shall he ineligible to office for one yeer. 

4. It shall be the duty of the Directors (whose ser- 
vices are to be gratuitous) to provide pieces for meet* 
ing ; to determine subjects upon whidi leetures shall 
be given ; to engage lecturers ; to fix the amount of 
their remuneration, and the price at which tickets 
shall be sold to the public ; to determine applicirfions 
from individuaJs wishing to become members of the 
Association ; to pay all necessary expenses ; and in 
general to do whatever they may think calculated to 
promote the interests of the Association. 

5. Individuals shall be allowed to purchase tickets 
for admission to one or more of the lectures without 
becoming members. 

6. That the funds shall be deposited in a Chartered 
Bank, in name of the President, Treasurer, and Se- 
eretary, for the time ; and all drafts on the account 
mast be signed by the Treasurer, along either with the 
President or Secretary. 

October 8, 1836. 

No. XI-^lNFRiKOSiisirT or Moral Lawt. 

Text^ p. 62. 

The deterioration of the operative classes of Bri- 
tain, which I attribute to excessive labour, joined with 
great alternations of high and low wages, and occa- 
sionally with absolute idleness and want, is illustrated 
by the following extract from a Report on Emigra- 
tion, by a Committee of the House of Commons :^ 

''Joseph Foster, a weaver, and one of the deputies 
4kf an emigration society in Glasgow, states that the 
labour is all paid by the piece ; the hours of working 
are various, sometimes eighteen or nineteen out of 
twenty-four, and even all night once or twice a- week ; 
and ihski Ai4 vages made by such labour, after deduct- 
ing the necessary expenses, will not amount to more 
than 4s. 6d. to 7>> P^r week, some kinds of work 
paying better than otners. Wh&n. he commenced as 
a weaver, from 1800 to 180d, the same amount of la- 
bour that now yields 4s. 6d. or Gs. would have yielded 
20s. There are about 11,000 hard-looms going in 
Glasgow and its suburbs, some of which are worked 
by boys and girls, and he evumates tne overage net 
earnings of each hand- weaver at 5s. ^. The principal 
subsistence of the weavers is oatmeal and potatoes, 
with occasionally some salt herrings. 

'' Major Thomas Moodie, who had made careful in- 
quiries into the state of the poor at Manchester, states 
toat the calico and other light plain work at Bolton 
and Blackburn yields the weaver from 4s. to 5s per 
week, by fourteen hours of daily labour. In the 
power-loom work, one man attends two looms, and 
earns from 'J%. 6d. to 14s. per week, according to the 
fineness of the work. He understood that, during the 
last ten years, weavers* wages had fallen on an aver- 
age about 15s. per week. 

''Mr Thomas Hutton. manufacturer, Carlisle, states 
^hat there are in Carlisle and its neighbourhood about 
5500 families, or from 18,000 to 20,000 persons depen- 
dent on weaving. They are all hand-weavers, and ars 
now in a very depressed state, in consequence of the 
increase of power-loom and factory weaving* in Ma&« 

* In what is csUsd HMtory-weaving* an improrsd wpecim of 
faaad-loom is ecapkiyeA, in whleh ths dressing and prepenttion 
sff tbewe¥is«0Bctedby]naefateei7t aftd ths weavw BMrdy sits 
■lAdilvsstheshatlle. 



Chester and elsewhere^ Taking fifteen of his aaen, 
finds that five of them, who are employed on the 
work, had earned 5s. 6d. per week for the preoedv 
month, deducting the necessary expenses of loom-rekity ' 
candles, tackling, &c. ; the next five, who are upoA 
work of the second quality, earned Ss. lid. ; and tfa«< 
third five earned 3s. t^d. per week. They work from 
fourteen to sixteen hours a-day, and live chiefly on 
potatoes, butter-milk, and herrings. 

" Mr W. H. Hyett, Secretary to the Charity Com- 
mittee in London, gives a detailed statement, to show,, 
that, in the Hundred of Blackburn, comprising a po|>u« 
lation of 150,000 persons, 90,000 were out of employ- 
ment in 1826! In April last, when he gave lijs 
evidence before the Committee, these persons had 
generally found work again, but at very low wagesi 
They were labouring from twelve to fourteen hours 
a-day, and gaining from 4s. to 5s. 6d. per week. 

" Extract from Lord Advocate Sir William IU§*t 
Speech in the House of Commons, lUh March 18X8, 
on the additional Circuit Court of Glasgow. 

" The Lord Advocate, in rising to move for leave 
to bring in a bill to ' authorise an additional Court of 
Justiciary to be held at Glasgow, and to fiidiitale 
criminal trial in Scotland,' said he did not anticipate 
any opposition to the motion A great deal had been 
said cf the progress of crime in this country, but he 
was sorry to say crime in Scotland had kept paoewith 
that increase. A return had been made of the num- 
ber of criminal commitments in each year, so far baek 
as the year 1805. In that year the number of erimi* 
nal commitments for all Scotland amounted only to 
85. In 1809, it had risen to between 200 and 900 ; in 
1819-20, it had increased to 400 ; and, by the last re- 
turn, it appeared, that, in 1827, 661 persons had been 
committed for trial. He was inclined to think that 
the great increase of crime, particularly in the west of 
Scotland, was attributable, in no small degree, to the 
numberof Irish whodailyand weekly arrired there. He 
did not mean to say that the Irish themselves were in 
the habit of committing more crime than their neigh* 
hours; but he was of opinion that their numbers 
tended to reduce the price of labour, and that an in* 
crease of crime was the consequenoe. Another caaM 
was the great disregard manifested by pitrents for the 
moral education of their children. Formerly, the 
people of Scotland were remarkable for the paternal 
care which they took of their offspring. That had 
ceased in many instances to be the case. Not only 
were parents found who did not pay attention to th« 
welfare of their children, but who were actually par- 
ties to their criminal pursuits, and participated in the 
fruits of their unlawful proceedings. When crime 
was thus on the increase, it was necessary to take 
measures for its speedy punishment. The great dty . 
of Glasgow, which contained 150,000 inhabitants, and 
to which his proposed measure was meant chiefly to 
apply, stood greatly in need of some additional Juris- 
diction. This would appear evident, when it was 
considered that the court met there for the trial of 
capital offences, had also to act in the districts of Ren- 
frew, Lanark, and Dumbarton. In 1812, the whoie 
number of criminals tried in Glasgow was only 81 ; in 
1820, it was 83; in 1823, it was 85; and in 18^7, 
211. — The learned lora oondjlled by moving* for leave 
to bring in a bill to authorise an additional dreuit 
court of justidary to be held at Glasgow, and to fad- 
litate criminal trial in Sootland.'* 
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ELEMENTS of PHRENOLOGY. By GEORGE COMBE. Fowrth Edition, im- 
proved and enlarged. 12mo, pp. 194, with six plates and 42 cuts on wood, price 38. 6d. • 

The FUNCTIONS of the CEREBELLUM by Drs Gall, Vimont, & Broussais, 
translated from the French by George Combe. In one voL 8vo, pp. 390, price 8s. 

Contents.— iMthict of Reproduction a Function of the Brain— Action of the Bram on the External Or- 
gans— Actum of External Organs on the Brain— Proofs fipom the state of health— Proofs from the state of 
disease -Influence of Castrationon the Cerebellum— Diseases of the Cerebellum— Cases by Monsr. Serres, &c. 
Dubois, Falret, &3C.— Additional cases collected by the translator. 

OUTLINES of PHRENOLOGY. By ^EORGE COMBE. 8vo, pp. 33. Fifth 
Edition. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. Price Is. 

r.^y?J^^^^ EDUCATION ; its Objects and Principles elucidated. By GEORGE 
COHBE. 8vo,pp. 80. Price Is. 6d. 



LATELY PUBLISHED, 

c«T^ T >*» In one neat volume 12mo, pp. 360, Price Ss. 6d. 

SELEClxoNS FROM THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; 

Comprising fo,ty articles in the first five volumes, chiefly by George Comhe, James Simpson, and 

Andrew Combe, M. I). 

Edited by ROBERT COX. 

MACLAiHLAN.STBWART & Co. Edinburgh; Longman & Co.,and Simpkin.Ma^Hall & Co. London. 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHEIi BY DR A. COMBE. 

I. A TREATISE on the PHYSIOLOGICAL and MORAL MANAGEMENT 
of INFANCY. By Andhew Combe, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edin- 
bureh; Physician Extr^nlinary to the Queen in Scotland, and Consulting Physician to the King: 
ana Queen of the Belgians. 1 ,to1. 12mo, pp. 375, price 6s. 



It is beautifully clear and convincing.'' — Scot^iaan. 



" To all enlightened parents it cannot fail to prove of inestimable value."— iJrtewA and Toreian Medial 
Review, JmlyJBif), - • -^ 

II. The PRINCIPLES of PHYSIOLOGY applied to the PRESERVATION or 
HEALTH, and to the IraproTement of PHYSICAL and MENTAL El^JCATION. By Anu :iEW 
CoMBB, M.p,, &c: Eighth Edition, enlai^ged, price 78. 6d. (Dedicated by pennissi^m to the Kin^ 
of the Belgiahs.) 

Syice the first publication of this work in March 1834, tkirt^en thoumnd copies have been sold iii 
Britain, and upwards of thirty thousand in America. It has also been translated into German 

** The aim of the author has been to speak to the whole community." — " His book moat admirably fcr.Mljes 
to persons of all conditions, and to every variety of situation." — Quart. Journal of Education, 

" This little work is calculated to prove of eminent service to the reading and more intelligent portion ot 
the public at large.'* — Medico-Ckirunf. Revieiv, No. XLI. 

III. The PHYSIOLOGY of DIGESTION, considered with relation to the PRIN- 
CIPLES of DIETETICS ; with twelve illustiativp Woodcuts. By Andrew Combe, M:l\, &c 
Second Edition, enlarged, price 7s. 6d. 

• 

Of this work on diet nearly six thomand copies have been sold since its first publication in May 
1836, besides an equal number in the United States. A German translation appeared la ♦ply tL 
Leipsic. Its contents are — Part I. — 1. Introductory Remarks on Waste and Nutrition ; 2. TiO A\ - 
petites of Hunger and Thirst; 3. Mastication, Insalivation, and Deglutition ; 4. Organs of Dijj^btif i 
— the Stomach— the Gastric Juice ; 6. Theory and J^aws of Digestion ; 6. Chylification, and t^o ar 
gans concerned in it. Part II. — 1. Proper Times of eating ; 2. Proper Quantity of Food ; 3. (31* tiic 
kinds of Food, according to age, sex, constitution, health, and mode of life ; 4. Conditions to be ob- 
served before and after eating ; 5. On Drinks and their effects ; 6. On the proper Regulation of tiuj 
Bowels. 



" We conceive nothing can be more sound than the principles that Dr Combe has laid down and so Iv^Jdly 
explained We think most highly of this, as we do of all I)r Combe's works. It is eqi^all^ valu- 
able to the non-professional as to the professional individual." — Metropolitan Magazine. 

■> 

IV. EXPERIMENTS and OBSERVATIONS on the GASTRIC JUICE auf] 
PHYSIOLOGY of BIGESTION. By William Beaumont, M.D., Surgeon in the United 6ui*e.s" 
Army, reprinted with notes by Andrew Combe, M.D., &c., 1 vol. price 7s. 

" The profession owes to Dr Beaumont a debt of gratitude for his disinterested labours for their improve 
ment, which we are convinced they never can repay, and Dr C. is entitled to their thanks for putting the 
work' within their reach at bo moderate a pric(^. We apeak advisedly, when we assert, that we kno^v no 
more valuable contribution to physiology within our mQmovj:'— Dublin Medical Press, April 1. 1840. 

'* We are happy to welcome to this country a work which we cannot but regard 'as one of the most im- 
portant practical contributionc to the science of pliysiology, which the growing attention to its purjiiit hr- 
of late years elicited." — £ritish and Forei)/n Mciical /{evlew, July X838. 

In the Quarterly Review for April 1040, the reader will find a long account of Dr BeauTMOTiCV. 
experiments and their important practical results. The opportunity which occurred to hiui >\ d<. 
such as may nevesr happen again, and he availed himself of it most ably and zealously. Alexis :.t 
Martin the young man on whom the expenmcnts were made, presented an external opening' iito 
the stomach, the result of a gunshot wound, from which, in other respects, he entirely recovare !. 
Through the hole thus left, tlie interior of the stomach could be seen, and the process of digoj^tion 
investigated. 



THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and MAGAZINE of MORAL SCIEiJCF. 

In Quarterly Numbers, Price 2g. 6d. each. 

A New Series of the Phrenological Journal was commenced on the 1st of December 1837, and 
has been regularly published every three months. The contents of each Number of the Phrent.Io- 
oical Journal consist of Essays upon Phrenology as a department of physiological science, or e-t- 
hibiting its varied and important applications to the most interesting questions of social and mo^-al 
pliilosophy— Cos^s and facts illustrative of the science, and its applications to legislation, nmlicirn:, 
and the arts of life— 'Reviews and Lists of Neiu Publications connected with the same subjects-- 
Critical Notes on the opinions of authors and celebrated men— and copious Intellkience resrecting the 
nroeress of Phrenology, and upon various other topics connected with Mental and Moral Science. 
As It is the only periodical of its kind published in Britain, the Phrenological Journal ^ h^gWr use- 
ful to phrenologists, and must be held an indispensable addition to every good library 

Maclachlan, Stewart, & Co., Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marphatx, Si Co., London ; and all 

other Booksdlers. 
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